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ABSTRACT 

The effects of early family and school environments 
on the language development of young children are explored in this 
paper on developing literacy. It is stated that children's 
intellectual development can be detrimentally modified by such home 
conditions as: (1) poor prenatal nutrition, (2) low socioeconomic 
status, (3) poor language skills of family members, and (4) 
inadequate stimulation. In addition, schools implementing 
compensatory education programs often ignore the importance of 
applying learning theory and matching learning styles with teaching 
methods. The instructional implications of several learning theories 
(e»g», the behavioral-environmental view) are considered. Examples of 
teaching methods matched to appropriate learning styles are provided. 
An increased use of individualized instruction is suggested. (BRT) 
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ABSTRACT 

The catalog was compiled to assist instru..tors in 
planning community college and university curricula using the 48 
computer-assisted accountancy lessons available on PLATO IV 
(Programmed Logic for Automatic Teaching Operation) for first 
semester accounting courses. It contains information on lesson 
access, lists of acceptable abbreviations for accounts on PLATO and 
for terms on PLATO, and a list of the 48 accountancy lessons. A 
description for each lesson includes the following: file name, 
author, objective, description of lesson content (by parts) , 
estimated student time required, grade level and subject area, and 
special notes on lesson design. Correlations of PLATO lessons with 
classroom materials used at Wright College, Dawson Skill Center, 
Malcolm X Colleoe, and Parkland College are also presented in the 
catalog. (Author/MS) 
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Lesson Access 

The Accountancy lessons reviewed in this catalog can be accessed through the 
lesson "comr". Two separate indexes, 101 and 105 contain the following lessons: 

Accountancy 101 

Introduction to PLATO- IV 
Accrual Concepts 

Changes in the Balance Sheet Equation 
Journal Entries I 

Classification and Normal Balances 

Income Statement 

Journal Entries II 

Closing Entries 

General Journal, Ledger 

Adjusting Entries 

Adjusting Entries II 

Worksheets 

Inventory (Perpetual and Inventory Errors) 

Accounts Receivable 

Terms of Sale 

Special Journals 

Inventory Methods 

Temporary Investments 

Bank Reconciliations 

Notes and Interest 

Fixed Assets I: Acquisition and Depreciation 
Fixed Assets II: Depletion, Amort and Disposal 
Compound Interest 

Long-Term Liabilities (Effective Rate) 
Entries for Stockholder's Equity 
Investment (Cost vs. Equity) 

Long-Term Investments in Bonds (Effective Rate) 



V) 
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Accountancy 105 

Introduction to PLATO- IV 
Funds Flow 
Fund Statement 

Introduction to Cost Accounting 
Cost Classification II 
Process Costing 
Job-Order Costing 
Non-Manufacturing Costs 
Break-Even Analysis 
Incremental Analysis 
Compound . Interest 
Capital Budgeting 
Budgeting for Control 
Operational Budgeting 
Financing (Cash Budgeting) 
Standard Costing I 
Standard Costing II 

The corament and Bulletin Lesson can 
by pressing TERM and writing "comment", 
comments by entering lesson "gone". 



be accessed from any Accountancy lesson 
Instructors can read their student *s 
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Acceptable 


Term 


Abbreviation 


accounts 


acct, acc 


accrued 


acc 


accumulated 


acc, accum 


advertising 


adv, ad 


allowance 


allow, all 


buildings 


bldg 


capital 


cap 


common 


com 


delivery 


del 


depreciation 


dep 


discount 


disc 


earnings 


earn 


equipment 


eq> equip > eqpt 


equity 


eq 


estimated 


est 


expense 


exp, X 


gasoline 


gas 


income 


inc 


insurance 


ins 


interest 


int 


inventory 


inv 


investments 


inv, invest 


license 


lie 


merchandise 


merch, mdse 


miscellaneous 


misc 


office 


off 


owners 


own 


p tents 


pat 


p." y able 


pay, liab 


preferred 


pfd, pref 


premium 


prem 


prepaid 


prepd, ppd, prep 


property 


prop 


receivable 


rec 


reserve 


res 


retained 


ret 


revenue 


rev 


salaries 


sal, wages, payroll 


service 


ser, serv 


stock 


stk 


subscriptions 


sub 


supplies 


sup 


taxes 


tax 


temporary 


temp 


uncollectible 


unc, uncol 


unearned 


uneam 


withdrawals 


drawing, draw 
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List of Accountancy Lessons 
(updated as of March 1, 1976) 



!• Introduction to PLATO IV — J, C. McKeown 

2» Comments and Bulletin Board — J. C* McKeown 

3» Accrual Concepts — J. C, McKeo^m 

4» Classification of Accounts — !• Lenehen and J. C, McKeown 

5. Classification and Normal Balances — !• Lenehen and J. C. McKeown 

6. Changes in Balance Sheet Equation — J. C. McKeown 
?♦ Journalizing — J, C. McKeown 

8. Income Statement — J. C. McKeown 

9. Journalizing - Service and Merchandising Firms — T. Lenehen and J. C. McKeown 
10 ♦ Journalizing - Service Firm Only — T. Lenehen and J. C. McKeown 

11. Closing Entries — T. Lenehen and J. C. McKeown 

12. General Journal, Ledger — T. Lenehen and J. C. McKeown 

13. Adjusting Entries — T. Lenehen and J. C» McKeown 

14. Adjusting Entries II — J, C. McKeown 

15 • Worksheets — T. Lenehen and J* C, McKeown 

16. Inventories — J. C. McKeown 

17. Special Journals? — T. Lenehen and J. C. McKeown 

18. Terms of Sale — T. Lenehen and J. C. McKeown 

19. Inventory Methods — J. C. McKeown 

20. Temporary Investments — J. C. McKeown 

21. Bank Reconciliations — T. Lenehen and J. C. McKoewn 

22. Accounts Receivable — J. C. McKeown 

23. Notes and Interest — T. Lenehen and J. C. McKeown 
2A. Fixed Assets I — J. C. McKeown 

25. Fixed Assets II — J. C. McKeown 

26. Long i'em Liabilities (Effective Rate) — J. C. McKeown 

27. Accounting for Stockholder's Equity — J. C. McKeown 

28. Long Term Investments in Bonds (Effective Rate) — J. C. McKeown 

29. Funds Flow — J. C. McKeown 

30. Funds Statement — J. C. McKeown 

31. Introduction to Cost Accounting — McKeown, et al. 

32. Break-Even Analysis I — McKeown, et al. 
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1. File name: Introduction to PLATO IV 



ecs:3278 



Author: James C, McKeovm 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
217-333-4538 



3. Objective: General Instructions in the use of PLATO with specifics 
applydag to accountancy. 



4. Description: Introduction to PLATO IV - 5 parts 

1. Review the functions of the keyboard. 

2. Review the use of (mathematical) expressions. 

3. Review the use of indexes and terms (how to reach 
course and lesson indexes; explanation of comments 
and bulletin board. 

4. Terms and special keys you should know: TERM: *'index*' - 
to return to the index of the lesson you are in. 
"comment** - to go to the lesson where you zan write comments 
or read the bulletin board* 

BACKl - to go back to the beginning of the topic you are 
studying. 

NEXTl - also takes you to the lesson index. 

5. Return to the Accountancy index 



5. Student time 



20-30 minutes. 



6. Grade level and subject area; Accountancy courses. 



Special notes: 



PLEASE NOTE THAT the terms "index" and "calc" are available 
in all accountancy lessons , that expressions will be accepted 
in all lessons and that NEXTl and BACKl are also available in 
all lessons. These are described in part 4 above. 
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File name: Comments and Bulletin Board 



ecs: 800 



2. 



Author: James C. McKeown, Associate Professor 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 



217-333-A538 



3. Objective: To allow individual students to comment privately on the lessons. 

Bulletin board allows instructor to communicate with the class. 



A. Description: Two sections: 



5. Estimated student time: 1-2 minutes 



6. Grade level and subject area: Introductory accounting, university and 

community college 



7. Lesson design: Instructors can access these comments through lesson ''gone.'' 

After the instructor has read a comment from members of his 
or her class, he or she should delete the comment. 



1. 
2. 



Comments 
Bulletin board 



Students can access this lesson from any of the Accountancy 
lessons. To do so they press TERM and then type "comment". 
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p. 12 

all eight years old and placed in a third grade classroom. The view that a highly 
structured, specialized environment is best for all is equally unfortunate. Many child- 
ren are so severly disturbed that carefully guided procedures are required to put 
them back on a "normal** track; considerable research?^ shows that "structured** learning 
schemes are often helpful for children from suppressive ghetto environments; children 
from ultra^permlssive homes often arrive at school desperately needing adult guidance 
and controls* As developmental complexity increases , humans cope with data on increase 
ingly abstract terms, experiencing concretely giv^s way to experiencing vicariously, 
needs for concrete motivation are modified by build-up of intrinsic motivation, and 
elaborate coding systems supplement firsthand observation. Thus, informal means for 
coping with reality are reinforced with formal coping strategies through the growth 
process. To limit students to e xclusively informal instructional patterns or exclu- 
sively formal instructional patterns seems inconsistent with this process* 

Summary and Implications 
The related processes of learning language and reading begin at birth and are 
deeply affected by conditions of nurture which are mediated by adults, primarily the 
mother, in the young child's world. Certain factors, notably socioeconomic class- 
related variables deeply affect the preparedness of the child to accommodate to the 
regimen of the typical primary school eading to learning discontinuity for many children. 
Thus, it is essential that the school program for developing literacy build strong 
programs of parent involvement so that schools may come to understand patterns of home 
life and make program adaptations designed to preserve and enhance the strengths of 
the home and community culture to gain the support of the home for facilitating the 
mutual goals of the home and the school. 

^^Solveiga Miezitis. "The Montessori Method: Some Recent Research." Interchange , 
2, (2), 1971. 
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File name: Accrual Concepts (lesson 47, replaces lesson 2) ecs: 3087 



Author: Jaraes C. McKeown, Associate Professor 
285 Commerce Wi it 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
217-333-A538 



Objective: Explain the concepts of accrual basis accounting and give the 
students practice in learning when to recognize revenue and 
expenses 



Description: 5 parts 

a47accrual 1. Explanation of cash and accrual basis accounting. 

b47expense 2. Problems on expense recognition, situationj in which 

the student must decide if an expense should be recognized 
Detailed explanations accompany botL correct and incorrect 
answers . 

b47revenue 3. Problems" on revenue recognition, four situations in which 

the student must decide if revenue should be recognized. 
b47revrec 4. Problem on partial delivery, one problem iiwolving 

revenue recognition with partial delivery. 
bA7shlos 5. Problem on mobile bakery, revenue and expense recognition 

with relation to one month* s operation of a business — 

incomplete . 



Estimated student time: 15 - 20 minutes 



Grade level and subject area: Introductory Accounting, University, and 

Community College 



Special notes: This is a replacement lesson for material with the same 
lesson name , 
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File name: Classification of Accounts 



ecs: 



1500 



Authors: Thomas Lenehen 

Assistant Professor 
Wright City College 
Chicago, Illinois 
312-777-79A2 



James C, McKeown 
Associate Professor 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
217-333-A538 



Objective: Recognicion of the proper account classification for common 
transactions in accrual accounting 



Description : 

a3clsacct 

bScirst 



Two parts; 



Introduction: definition of classifications - 
Assets, Liabilities, Capital. (No arrows) 
Problem illustrating the classification of specific 
items as Current Asset, Fixed Asset, Other Asset, 
Current Liability, Long-term Liability, Owner's 
Equity, Revenue or Expense. (18 arrows) 



Estimated student time: 



b3rerun 



10 



20 minutes 



Help available for the definition of classifications. 
Any missed items are re-presented again . // of 
arrows varies with // of correct answers. 



Grade level and subject area: Introductory Accounting, university, 

and community college 



Lesson Design: 



To be used with reading, classroom instruction, etc., 
provides only brief review. 

Terms available: 



calc: provides a calculator 

index: enables the student to return to this lesson's 
index page. 
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1. File name: Classification and Normal Balances 



ecs: 1635 



2. Authors: 



Thomas Lenehen 
Assistant Professor 
Wright City College 
Chicago, Illinois 
312-777-79A2 



James C. McKeown 
Associate Professor 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
217-333-4538 



3. Objective: To provide practice in recognizing proper accounts and 
making proper entries 



Description ; 
aAclsnbal 

bAclasquiz 



2 parts 



bArerun 



Review of definition of balance sheet classifications: 
Assets, Liabilities, and Owner's Equity; debits 
and credits. (No arrows) 

Student is asked to classify specific accounts as 
either Current Assets, Fixed Assets, Other Assets, 
Current Liabilities, Long Term Liabilities, Owner's 
Equity, Revenue or Expense, and to decide whether these 
accounts normally have a debit or credit balance. 
(36 arrows) 

Student must correctly answer those accounts he missed 
on the first attempt before he can complete the lesson. 
(// of arrows varies) 



Estimated student time: 10 - 20 minutes 



6. Grade level and subject matter: Introductory Accounting, University, 

and Community College 



7. Special notes: Terr.is available; 



Help: provides the definition of classifications (part 1) 
Lab: provides information on normal balances (part 1). 
Term: index available. 
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1. File name: Changes in Balance Sheet Equation 



ecs: 5305 (jbc) 



2. Author: James C. McKeown, Associate Professor 
285 Conunerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
217-333-4538 



3. Objective: 



To provide review of the Balance Sheet Equation and the effect 
of specific events on Balance Sheet Accounts such as Cash, 
Inventory, Accounts Receivable and Payable, etc. 



Description: 
a5bals 

b5destruct 



4 parts 



b5blugoos 



b5flebiv 



Discussion of the Balance Sheet Equation, A = L + O.E. 
Definition of Cash, Accounts Receivable, Inventory, 
Equipment, Accounts Payable, Owner *s Equity, Revenue, 
Expense Accounts. (No arrows) 

Destructo Co. problem: entering the effect of events 
on the firm's Assets, Liabilities and Owner's Equity. 
Student shows how specific events affect each classifi- 
cation (Assets, Liabilities, or Owner's Equity). PLATO 
provides the cumulative effect of the events. Feedback 
is provided for both correct and incorrect answers. 
(24 arrows) 

Blue Goose Co. problem: entering the effect of events on 
specific accounts (i.e. , cash, accounts receivable. 
Invoices, etc.). Immediate feedback provided. (28 arrows) 
Flebivite Co. problem: same as Blue Goose Co. problem 
except the accounts are not updated until all the events 
have been recorded. No feedback in this problem in order 
to give user a feeling for problems as they are normally 
presented and to reduce dependence on PLATO* s feedback 
system. (28 arrows) 



Estimated student time: 25 - 40 minutes 



6. Grade level and subject area: Introductory Accounting 



A. Design: BACK is provided for students to re-do a problem in Parts 

2, 3, and 4 so the number of arrows encountered may vary from 
student to student. Students are required to repeat the Blue 
Goose problem if they make more than two errors. The constraint 
is relaxed by two additional permitted errors each time the 
student is required to repeat this problem. 

17 
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File name: Journalizing ecs; 5692 

Author: James C. McKeown, Associate Professor 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
217-333-4538 

Objective: To provide a brief review of T accounts, debits, credits; 

practice making journal entries in order to see how transactions 
effect the balance sheet account 

Description: 5 parts 

a6Taccts 1, Use of T accounts - explanation of T accounts and debits 

b6drcrquiz and credits; a quickie quiz to access student understanding 

of debits and credits. 

b6taccquiz 2. Dunce Corporation problem: entering events into T 

accounts. Student prepares journal entries which are 
posted to T accounts. Periodically student summarizes 

b6fpquiz T account and checks balance of equation. 

a6revexp 3. Discussion of revenue and expense. Definition of 

Revenue and Expense and explanation of the relationship 
of revenue and expenses to owner *s equity and debits 
and credits. 

b6transqz A. Jyp Co. Problem -■ entering events into accounts. 

"Quickie quiz'* on effect of sales on a company ^s accounts, 
but information is provided on the effect of transactions 
as the problem progresses. 

b6balshe 5. Ryte Onn Company problem: Financial position statements 

with revenue and expense accounts. Student shows which 
balance sheet accounts are affected by various transactions. 
Students are required to repeat this problem if they make 
more than two errors. The type of error, i.e., wrong account 
wrong sign, is evaluated. Each subsequent time the student 
is required to repeat the area the constraint is relaxed by 
two additional errors. 

Estimated student time: Approximately one hour 



Grade level and subject area: Introductory Accounting, University, and 

Community College 



Special notes: Includes access to a review of the lesson on Balance Sheet 
Equation in this lesson index. 

Help: provides Balance Sheet Equation and shows the 
effect of a debit or credit on any part of the 
equation . 

Back: allows student to redo a problem in part 5. 

Terms: index and calc available. Expressions are accepted. 
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File name: Income Statement ecs: 2024 



Author: James C. McKeown, Associate Professor 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
217-333-4538 



Objective: To teach the proper form and components of an income statement 



Description: 3 parts 

b7incst 1. This problem provides the elements of an income statement, 

The student must supply the correct captions and build 
a complete income statement in proper form. The student 
cannot progress from one part to the next until he has 
provided the correct answer. Immediate feedback is 
provided if an answer is incorrect. 

a7help 2. Help unit provides a sample income statement. 

a7instruct 3. Data - provides detailed instructions. 



Estimated student time: 30 - 45 minutes 



Grade level and subject area: Introductory Accounting, Community College, 

and University 



Special notes: Learning the procedures for working this problem may provide 
some difficulty. 

Area commands collect time spent in help and instructions 
as well as working the problem. 

Terms: index and calc available. Expressions are accepted. 
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1. File name: Journalizing - Service and Merchandising Firms 



ecs: 3411 



2. Authors: 



Thomas Lenehen 
Assistant Professor 
Wright City College 
Chicago, Illinois 
312-777-7942 



James C. McKeown 
Associate Professor 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urb ana-Champaign 
217-333-4538 



3. Objective: 



1. To provide understanding of the entries necessary for 
general journal transactions. 

2. To provide understanding of some of the different types of 
general journal transactions encountered in a service 
type firm and a merchandise firm. 



Description: 3 parts 



a8sjenacct 
b8servje 



bSmj enacct 



1. 

2. 



3. 



Introduction. 

Service entries - journalizing transactions for a 

service organization using numbered accounts. A trial 

balance is updated after each entry. 

Merchandising entries - PLATO displays trial balance 

after (? entry jounalizing transactions for a merchandising 

f irm. 



Estimated student time: Approximately 30 minutes for each section 



Grade level and subject area: Introductory Accounting, University, and 

Community College 



Special notes: Terras available 



Data - provides the list of available accounts. 
Lab - shows the effect of the journal entries on a 

trial balance. 
Term - index + calc available. 
Expressions are accepted. 



ERLC 
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File name: Journalizing - Service Firm Only ecs: 3411 



Authors: Thomas Lenehen James C, McKeovn 

Assistant Professor Associate Professor 

Wright City College 285 Commerce West 

Chicago, Illinois University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 

312-/77-7942 217-333-4538 



pbjective: 1, To provide understanding of the entries necessary for 
general journal transactions in a service-type firm. 
** This lesson repeats the first half of the lesson titled 
Journalizing - Service and Merchandising Firms." 



Description: 2 parts 



a4sjenacct 1, Introduction. 

b4servje 2. Service entries - journalizing t;ransactions for a 

service organization using numbered accounts. A trial 
balance is updated after each entry* 



Estimated student time: Approximately 30 minutes 



Grade Level and subject area: Introductory Accounting, University, and 

Community College 



Special notes: Terms available 

Data - provides the list of available accounts. 
Lab shows the effect of the journal entries on a 

trial balance* 
Term - index + calc available. 
Expressions are accepted. 
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!• File name 



Closing Entries 



ecs : 



3061 



2. 



Authors: 



Thomas Lenehen 
Assistant Professor 
Wright City College 
Chicago ) Illinois 
312-777-7942 



James C* McKeovn 
Associate Professor 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 



217-333-4538 



3, Objective: To provide practice in making closing entries in both a 
service and a merchandising organization 



4» Description: A parts 



5. Estimated student time: 30 - AO minutes 



6. Grade level and subject area: Introductory Accounting, University, and 

Community College 



7. Special notes: Expressions are accepted. 

Terms: index and calc are available. 



a9clossT 

b98ervCE 



1. 
2. 



Explanation of closing entries. 

Exercise - a problem which provides practice closing 
Revenue and Expense accounts to Income Summary and 
closing Capital accounts for a service firm. 
Explanation of closing entries for a merchandise firm. 
Exercise - a problem closing a merchandising business, 
includes inventories. 



a9closem 
b9mrchCE 



3. 

4. 
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1. File name: General Journal i Ledger 



ecs5 3370 



2* Authors: 



Thomas Lenehen 
Assistant Professor 
Wright City College 
Chicago, Illinois 
312-777-7942 



James C* NcKeown 
Associate Professor 
285 ConMrce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
217-333-4538 



3. Objective; 



To provide practice journalizing transactions and preparing 
an income statement from resultant trial balance, journalizing 
closing entries and preparing a balance sheet 



4, Description; 
blOledger 



1 part 
1* 



The student is given the instructions necessary to make 
journal entries and prepare a resulting income statement. 
Problem data is provided on the following page or any problem 
with initial account balances of zero can be used. 



5. Estimated student time: Could be quite lengthy depending on skill oP, 

the user. 



6. Grade level and subject area: Introductory Accounting, University, and 

Community College 



7. Special notes: 



Requires a problem to be used in conjunction with the 
lesson. Any problem can be used as long as the initial 
account balances are zero. Entries are saved i£ a student 
presses shift stop twice when leaving the lesson. If, 
however, they go to another lesson (even the comment unit) 
their entries will be destroyed. 

Labi - returns student to the instructions 

D>ack - revokes the last action taken 

Shift help - will remove an tntire entry before it is 

posted 
Lab - posts the entry 
Help - provides a list of accounts 

Data - to see ledger, journal, trial balance, or exit 
Terms - index and calc are available 
Expressions are accepted. 
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PROBLEM DATA FOR PLATO LESSON 10: 
GENERAL JOURNAL AND LEDGER 

For the purposes <t this problem you are to assume that you are opening 
a new business — a laundry. Use the current vnoxxth as required and the 
number to the left of the transaction as the date. 

TRANSACTIONS: 

1* You invest a building (worth $15,000), land (worth $5,000), a truck 
(worth $3,000), and $8,000 cash in the busiress, 

2. You rent an adjacent building for storage. Rent is $500/moAth. You 
pay 3 months rent now. 

3. You purchase $15,000 worth of equipment, paying $1,000 cash and signing 
a note for the balance. 

6. Cash receipts from the first week^s sales are $850. Services performed 
on credit total $420. 

15. You pay your employees $670 in wages, and withdraw $250 for your personal 
use. 

16; You purchase $550 worth of store supplies on account. 

17. Collections from customer on account total $120. 

18. Place an ad in the local newspaper. Cost - $175 cash. 

23* You sen4 out checks for the supplies purchased on the 16th, and for 
one^quarter of the outstanding balance on the note. 

29. Received and paid utility bill for $775. 

LAST DAY OF MONTH: 

Unrecorded sales include $1,800 for cash, $1,200 on credit. Employees 
have earned $550 in wages, but will not be paid until next week. One 
month^s rent has expired. 

Required: Follow the instructions given in the lesson. 
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1. File name: Adjusting Entries 



ecs: 



4340 



2* Authors: 



Thomas Lenehen 
Assistant Professor 
Wright City College 
Chicago* Illinois 
312-777-7942 



James C* McKeovn 
Associate Professor 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
217-333-4538 



3. Objective: 



To familiarize students with adjustments and give them practice 
in making adjusting entries 



4. Description: 2 parts 



alladjent 
bllelemaje 

blladvadjp 
blladvadjem 



2. 



Explanation of adjusting entries and problems. Requires 

students to make simple adjusting entries. Missed 

types of entries are re-presented. 

Requires students to make more difficult adjusting 

entries. 



Estimated student time: 30 - 45 minutes 



Grade level and subject area: Introductory Accounting, University, and 

Community College 



Special notes: 



Help: 



provides some accounts commorAly used in adjusting entries. 
Use of the key may change some of the amounts required in the 
entries. 

Terms: index and calc are available. 
Expressions are accepted. 

If the credit amount is specificied correctly 3 consecutive times, it 
will be supplied from then on. Consequently the number of arrows 
will vary for different students. 
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I. File name: Adjusting Entries II 



ecs: A2A6 



Author: James C. McKeown, Associate Professor 
285 Commerce Vfest 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
217-333-A538 



3. Objective; 



To provide practice in making various kinds of adjusting 
entries 



Description: 
al2ad jeat2 
bl2probl 
bl2oroH2 



Part I consists of instructions for the two problems which 
follow in Part 2 and Part 3, In each of these problems the 
student must make a series of adjusting entries as he would 
when closing the accounts for the end of an accounting period, 
A comparison of his account balances with the correct account 
balances is shown when he has completed all the adjusting 
entries. At this point, an expl£mation of the correct method 
of arriving at any account is provided on request. 



5, Estimated student time: 45 minutes to 1 hour 



Grade level and subject area: 



Introductory Accounting, University, and 
Community College 



Special notes: 



These problems require the student to make all the 

adjusting entries before any feedback is provided. 

Back: revokes the last action takei 

Shift Help: removes the entire current entry before 

it is posted . 

Lab: posts the entry. 

Data: provides other options, i.e., (1) journal page, 
(2) trial balance, (3) all additional information, 

(4) compare adjusted balances in part 1 to correct figures, 

(5) review the instructions, (6) look at list of account 
titles. 

Terms: index and calc available. Expressions are accepted. 
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File Name: Worksheets 



ecs : 



2506 



Authors: Thomas Lenehen 

Assistant Professor 
Wright City College 
Chicago y Illinois 
312-777-7942 



James C. McKeown 
Associate Professor 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
217-333-4538 



Objective: To provide students with practice in using a worksb .t 



Descriptijn: 

al3worksht 

bl3basicws 

bl3WS2 



3 parts 

1, Introductory material*. Review of the form and purpose 
of a worksheet , 

2, Worksheet 1: Student makes adjusting entries on worksheet; 
then closes adjusted trial balance to income statement 

and balance sheet. Illustrative income statements and 
balance sheets are prepared by PLATO from the worksheet. 

3, Worksheet 2: Student must also extend each account 
to the adjusted trial balance and then to the income 
statement or balance sheet. Illustrative income 
statements and balance sheets are prepared by PLATO from 
the worksheet. 



Estimated student time: 30 - 45 minutes 



Grade level and subject area: Introductory Accounting, University, and 

Community College 



Special notes: 

Help: provides an explanation of adjusting entries in part 1, 
Terms: calc and index available , 
Expressions are accepted. 
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1. File name: Inventories 



ecs: 2601 



Author: James C. McKeown, Associate Professor 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champa ign 
217-333-4538 



3. Objective: 



To clarify the difference between perpetual and periodic 
inventories, to illustrate the effect of errors in inventory 
on cost of goods sold and net income. 

Parts 2 and 3 - To test understanding of the relationship 
between various elements in an income statement. 



Description: 4 parts 



alAperinv 
blAper inv 
bl4ISprb 

bl4ISprob2 



blAerr inv 



1, Perpetual Inventory - Explanation of difference between 
periodic and perpetual inventory, 

2, Income Statement - A problem set in which the student 
fills in the missing parts of an income statement, 

3, Income Statement - A problem set similar to part 2 except 
that the inf ormat ion is not sl pplied in the income 
statement forma t , 

A, The student is asked to determine the effect of various 
errors in inventory on the cost of goods sold and net 
income. 



5, Estimated student time: 10 - 15 minutes for Parts 1 and A , 10-15 

minutes for Parts 2 and 3 



Grade level and subject area : Introductory Accounting, University, and 

Community College 



Special notes: Help is available in Parts 1 and 4, but not in 2 and 3, 

Terms: index and ca^c available. Expressions are accepted- 
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1500 



2. Authors: 



Thomas Lenehri) 
Ass LsCnnt Professor 
Wright* Ci«y Col 1.c;p,c 
Chicago, 1 I I. Lnoi*j 
312-777-79^.2 



As-50ciaie Proiossor 
2 fit) (*oimiior<:o West 

Ijnivcr.uty of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
2L7-333-453<S 



Ohjoclive: To review various special jounuiJs and to give students 
practice In classifying events using these journals 



Description: 
al5sj 

blSdrilll 
bl5drill2 

bl5drill3 

bl5drill4 



4 parts 

1. Journals for simple entries - review of various special 
journals and their uses. Sales, purchases, cash 
receipts, cash disbursements. The student is asked to 
classify twenty specific examples in the various journals. 

2. Journals for Simple Kntries (timed) - Student makes 
same twenty classifications in a timed situation. 

3. Journals for realistic entries - Student is again 
asked to classify r.wenty examples in various journals. 

A, Journals for realistic entries (timed) -Part 3 is 
repeated in a timed sequence. 



Estimated student time : 



10 minutes 



6, Grade level and subject area: Introductory Accounting, University, and 

Community College 



7, Special notes: Timed sections allow st idonts to adjust the time limits 

within a fixed ran^e. 
Terms: calc and Index are available. 
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1. File Name: Terms of Sale 



ecs: 3894 



2. 



Authors: Thomas Lenehen 



James C. McKeown 
Associate Professor 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
217-333-4538 



Assistant Professor 
Wright City College 
Chicago, Illinois 
312-777-7942 



3. Objective: To familiarize student with various terms of sale and allow 
them to compute invoice price discounts and freight charges 



4. Description: 6 parts * 



5. Estimated student time: 30 - A5 minutes 



6. Grade level and subject area: Introductory Accounting, University, and 

Community College 



7. Special notes: Sections 2-6 include some short problems. 

Terms: calc and index are available. 
Expressions are accepted. 



*These areas were changed during the first semester. The original two areas were 
replaced by four. The information here is presented as the areas were originally 
divided but in the future will be recorded in four different areas. 



al6cashdis 
bl6cashdis 
bl6trddis 
bl6f obprob 
bl6cumdril 



al6terms 
bl6crterms 



4. 
5. 
6. 



1. 
2. 



Review of the terms of sale. F.O.B. ,C .0,D. , No Return. 
Review credit terms - trade discounts and buyer's cost 
are discussed . 

Review cash discounts. Discussion of cash discounts 

and buyer's and seller's entries. 

Review trade and cash discounts together. 

Find out who is responsible for freight charges. 

Consolidation of above topics. 
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1. File n3in6 * Inventory Methods ecsi 3526 



2, Author: James C, McKeown, Associate Professor 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
217-333-4538 



3. Objective: A brief review of inventory evaluation methods through the 
presentation of several problems in each section 



4. Description: 3 parts 

bl71ifiwa 1. LIFO, FIFO, Weighted Average. Problems only, no 

instructional material unless student can not get the 
answer after 2 tries. Then he is guided through the 
solution step by step with accompanying explanations. 

bl7gro88pr 2. Gross Profit ^lethod problems* If the student is unable to 
give the correct answer, he is shown how to calculate 
ending inventory using the gross profit method. 

bl71cm 3. Lower of Cost or Market includes a detailed explanation 

when user provides a wrong answer. If you miss any 
in a set of 5 problems then you are given a different set. 
The student should understand the concept thoroughly if 
he finishes the problem with no errors. 



5. Estimated student time: 30 - A5 minutes 



6. Grade level and subject area: Introductory Accounting, University, and 

Community College 



7. Special notes; 

Help - provides a calculator in part 1. 

Expressions are accepted. 

Terms - calc and index are available. 



ERIC 
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1. File name: Temporary Investments 



ecs: 4914 



2. Author: James C, McKeown, Associate Professor 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at' Urbana -Champaign 
217-333-4538 



3. Objective; 



To review or teach initial recording of temporary investments, 
recording revenue from temporary investments, valuation of 
temporary investments, disposition of temporary investments. 



Description : 7 parts 

al8tempinv 1» Discussion of Temporary Investments. 
bl8acq 2. Simple Acquisition problem (N.D. Cysive Corp.). 

bl8acqint2 3. Acquisition and interest payment (Kon Tiki Boat Co.). 
bl8acqint3 A, Acquisition between interest dates (Able Co.). 
bl8acqd8p 5. Acquisition interest receipt, and resale of temporary 

investments (Cancer Corp.). 
bl8sale 6. Sale of temporary investments between interest payment 

dates (Benn E. Fishel Co.). 
bl8sum 7. Summary problem (Nat Churrell Co.) - // of errors is 

recorded and the student is asked to repeat the problem 

if he makes too many mistakes. 



Estimated student time: 45 minutes to an hour. 



Grade level and subject area: 



Introductory Accounting, University, and 
Community College. 



Special notes: 



The problems 2-6 present in a sequential fashion the different 
aspects of the acquisition and sale of a temporary investment. 
Part 7 presents a summary problem involving all the steps 
learned in the previous problems and allows the student to 
test his understanding of temporary investments. 
Expressions are accepted. 
Term calc available. 

Shift Next or term: index returns students to the lesson 
index. 

Back in parts 2-7 enables the student to repeat the 
problem presented with different amounts involved. 
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1. File name: Bank Reconciliations 



ecs: A309 



2. Authors: 



Thomas Lenehen 
Assistant Professor 
Wright City College 
Chicago, Illinois 
312-777-7942 



James C, McKeown 
Associate Professor 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
217-333-4538 



3. Objective: 



This lesson presents only problems to be worked* It should be 
used after a discussion or reading of material on Bank 
Reconciliations . 



Description: 
bl9bankrec 



bl9optrecl 
bl9optrec2 



3 parts 



2. 
3. 



Reconciliation problem with information all on one page* 
No instructional material is presented prior to the 
problem. Help is given after 2 incorrect responses. 
Optional problem (1)5 an (easy) bank reconciliation. 
Optional problem (2) i , a (less easy) bank reconciliation* 



Estimated student time: 



Part 1 requires 5-10 minutes, Part 2 requires 
15 - 20 minutes, and Part 3 requires 15 - 20 
minutes. 



Grade level and subject area: Introductory Accounting, University, and 

Community College. 



7. Special notes; 



When doing the optional problems, the student uses the 
data key as a source of the records he would have 
available in a real situation. These include (1) the 
last month^s reconciling data, (2) cash disbursements 
journal, (3) bank statement, (4) cash receipts journal, 
(5) cash account page in General Ledger. Hints and helps 
(as a last resort) are also available. 

Terms: index and calc are available. Expressions may be 
used . 
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1. File name: Accounts Receivable 



ecs: A220 



2. Author: James C. McKeown, Associate Professor 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana -Champaign 
217-333-4538 



3. Objective: 



To teach methods of handling some of the problems that occur 
in the area of accounts receivable: in particular estimating 
uncollectable receivable, writing off uncollectable accounts, 
recording collections of previously written-off accounts 
and aging accounts receivable. 



4. Description: 12 parts 



a20accrec 

a20baddebt 

a20estcrs 

a20help 

a20allow 

b20estcrs 
b20estns 

a20estb8 
a20aging 

b20aging 
b20drill 



a20writoff 
b20writoff 



1. 
2. 
3. 



5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 



11. 
12. 



Introduction to accounts receivable: objectives 
Definition of bad debt losses 

Estimating bad debt expense from credit sales. Help 
provides an example of this method. 

Why an Allowance Account? Help provides a discussion 

of control and subsidiary accounts. 

Exercises - bad debts estimation from credit sales 

Bad debts estimation from net sales - both cash and credit 

problems 

Bad debts estimation based on Balance Sheet 

Example - Aging Accounts Receivable: shows how accounts 

receivable are aged. 

Exercise - Aging Accounts Receivable 

Exercise - bad debts expense estimation using the 

various methods described above. 85% oks on first try 

required to complete the drill. Lab provides another 

set if user chooses. 

Writing off uncollectable accounts 

Exercise - writing off uncollectable accounts. 



5. Special Notes: 



Back available to see previous display, 
index return you to lesson index. 



Shift next and term 
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1. Pile name: Notes and Interest ecs; 5169 



2. Authors: 



Thomas Lenehen 
Assistant Professor 
Wright City College 
Chicago, Illinois 
312-777-7942 



James C» McKeovn 
Associate Professor 
285 Comnerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Chaapaign 
217-333-4538 



3. Objective: 



To familiarize student with recording notes and calculating 
and recordinjT, interest and discounts 



4. Description: 13 parts 



a21notint 

a21intcalc 

b21intcalc 

a21calcday 
b21calcday 

a21entries 



b21borrent 

b211endent 

a21discnt 
a21discalc 
a21disent 
b21discalc 



1. 
2. 
3. 

5. 
6. 



7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 



b21discent 13. 



Introduction to notes - brief 

Formula for calculating simple interest 

Interest calculation exercise (years, months) Help - 

review of calculation formula 

Calculating interest in days 

Interest calculation exercise (days) Help - review of 
calculation formula (in days) 

Entries for notes and interest. Original note, interest 
payment, and note repayment are discussed from both the 
borrower and lender's point of view. 
Exercise - entries for borrower Help - sample entries 
for borrower 

Exercise - entries for lender Help sample entries 
for lender 

Discounting notes - explanation 
Discounting calculation 
Discounting entries 

Exercise - Discounting calculation. Help available shows 
previous unit . 

Exercise - Discounting entries. No help available. 



5. Estimated student time: 45 minutes to 1 hour 



6. Grade level and subject area: Introductory Accounting, University, and 

Community College 



7. Special notes: This lesson looks very long but some of the sections are 

quite brief. 

Expressions are accepted. 

Shift next and term: index return student to the lesson index 
Term calc available. 
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1. File name: Fixed Assets I 



ecs: 578A 



2« Author: JaMS C* McKeown, Associate Professor 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
217-333-4538 



3. Objective: 



To review recording of the acquisition of fixed assets and the 
major methods of depreciating them 



A* Description: Eleven parts: 

a22fxda8t 1* Definition of fixed assets* 

a22fatype 2, Major types of fixed assets — definition of tangible and 

intangible fixed assets* 
a22faclass 3* Determining classification of fixed assets — land» building) 

equipment, etc* 

a22co8t|||(^^ ' 4* Determining cost of fixed assets — a brief explanation and 
b22co8ting a problem applying the principle of fixed asset cost 

determination* 

a22costexp 5* Handling of costs after acquisition — criteria for the 
b22costexp capitalization of costs and a problem applying the criteria. 

a22deprec 6* Depreciation — explanation of difference between depreciation, 

depletion, and amortization; purpose and method of recording 

depreciation; explanation of net book value* 
a22depcalc 7* Computation of depreciation — explanation of the four major 

depreciation methods, salvage value and estimated life* 
b22stline 8* Straight line depreciation — computation method and a 

problem* If the student makes too many mistakes, he will 

be asked to do a similar problem* 
b22produc 9* Production method of depreciation — computation method and 

a problem* If the student makes too many mis takes » he will 

be asked to do a similar problem* 
b22syd 10. Sum of the Years* digits — computation method and a problem. 

If the student makes too many mistakes, he will be asked to 

do a similar problem* 
b22ddb 11. Uniform rate on declining balance method — computation 

method and a problem. 



5* Estimated student time: approximately one hour 



ERLC 



6. Grade level and subject area: Introductory Accounting, university and 

community college 

7* Lesson design: The terms index and calc are available. 

Expressions are accepted* 
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File name: Fixed Assets II 



ecs: A650 



Author: Jam#s McKeown, Associate Professor 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
217-333-4538 



Objective: To complete the review of fixed assets begun In part I; specifically 
to teach the various aspects Involved In the disposal of an a88«t 



Description: Eight parts: 

a23retlre 12. Disposal of fixed assets — an explanation of what con- 
stitutes disposal and the actions which an accountant 
must take upon disposal of an asset. 

a23salefa 13. Sale of fixed assets — example, explanation of a sale 

for cash or an exchange for a dissimilar asset. Help 
provides an example of scrapping an asset. 

b23retlre lA. Sale of fixed assets — exercise, two problems requiring 

the student to make the correct entries for the sale of 
a fixed asset at a gain and at a loss. 

a23trade 15 • Trade-in of fixed assets — a discussion of the determination 

of the value of a trade-in (Accounting Principles Board 
Opinion //29). 

b23trade2 16. Trade-in of fixed assets — exercises, three problems 

requiring the student to find the cost at which a new 
machine would be recorded. The student must decide whether 
to use fair market value (given) or net book value (derived). 
Help is available. Lab provides a scratch space for cal- 
culations and saves the result. 

b23tradent 17. Trade-in of fixed assets — entries, one problem which 

requires the student to make both the calculations and 
entries necessary for the trade-in of a fixed asset. Lab 
provides a similar problem and Data provides the calculator. 

b23deplet 18. Depletion — an explanation and an example of the calculation 

method. One short problem. 

b23amort 19. Amortization — an explanation of amortization and a brief 

problem illustrating the calculation of amortization 
expense. 



Estimated student time: approximately A5 minutes 



Grade level and subject area: Introductory Accounting, university and 

community college 

Lesson design: Includes the index for Fixed Assets I. The terms index and 
calc are available. 
Expressions are accepted. 
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1, File name: Long Term Liabilities (Effective Rate) 



ecs: 7806 



2, Author: James C, McKeovm, Associate Professor 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
217-333-A538 



3, Objective: 



To develop an understanding of the reasons for discount and 
premium and the methods of calculating amortization and 
accounting for premium and discounts in relationship to the 
issuance of long term liabilities. The effective rate method 
of calculating amortization is u8ed» 



A, Description: 
a2Altintro 

a2Altliaba 
a2Adi8COun 
b2Aamortds 



Nine parts: 



b2Aamortpr 
b2Aamortdp 



2. 



a2Apremium 3. 



6. 



7. 



a2Apremrev 8. 



Review Introductory Material - a general discussion of the 

purpose of accounting for long term liabilities is to 

be held in class. No material is presented on PLATO. 

Review discussion of reasons for premium or discount - 

HELP provides analogy for explanation, BACK is available 

to review preceding displays, and HELP provides an 

explanation of how to compute discount or premium. 

Review Discussion of Accounting for Discount - entries to 

record interest expense and discount amortization are 

discussed. HELP provides a discussion of the computation 

of discount amortization, using the effective rate method. 

Amortization of Discount - exercise* The problem requires 

the student to find cash paid for interest, amount of 

amortization, interest expense, and book value for two 

periods. LAB is provided to change the order of 

calculation and to go to a third period if the student 

desires. Student can also choose to do a similar problem* 

Review Discussion of Accounting for Premium - the 

entries and accounts involved in accounting for premium 

amortization* are discussed. An Amortization Schedule is 

shown. (HELP provides a step-by-step construction of 

this schedule.) *HELP provides a discussion of the 

computation of premium amortization, using the effective rate method 

Amortization of Premium - exercise. The problem is 

similar to part A except that a premium is amortized. 

The same LAB options are available as in part A. 

Amortization of Premium or Discount - a problem which 

is similar to those in parts A and 6 except that student 

must determine whether to amortize a premium or a discount. 

The same LAB options are available. 

Review Premium Example - retirement of a bond before 

maturity is discussed. 



3:3 
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b241tdprob 9. Do a problem -* student calculates Interest and discount 
amortization. Then he is asked to make the correct 
entries to retire the bond before maturity. The number of 
errors made is accumulated and given student at the end 
of the problem, BACK is available to redo the problem. 



5. Estimated student time: 45 - 60 minutes 



6, Grade level and subject area: Introductory Accounting, University, or 

Community College, 



7. Special notes: The terms index and calc are available, 

Expressiovis are accepted, 

BACK is available in all the discussion areas and some 
problem areas. 

This lesson and the one titled long term investments are very 
similar except for the introductory material in part 1, If 
you used the other lesson, you will probably not want to use 
this one, except for the first part and/or to emphasize the 
difference in account names. 
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File name: Accounting for Stockholder's Equity ecs: 5348 



Author: James C. McKeown, Associate Professor 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
217-333-4538 



Objective: To teach the student how to make proper entries for stock 
issuance under various conditions, i.e., the sale of stock 
for cash and other assets, the sale of common and preferred 
shares, the sale of shares at par value or premium 



Description: 9 parts: 

a25stockeq 1. Introduction to accounting for stockholders* equity, 
statement of objective. 

b25salesub 2. Subscription for stock — exanples of the hournal entries 
necessary for the subscription sale of both common and 
preferred stock are given. Students are then asked to 
make the correct journal entries. 

a25salexs 3. Sale of stock without subscription — an example of the 
journal entry necessary for the cash sale of stock with- 
out subscription. 

b25salexs 4. Exercise — sale of stock — a short quiz. Results are 

given and the student asked to repeat the exercise if he 

makes too many mistakes. 
a25prem 5. Premium on stock — explanation of par value, no-par 

b25prem value, stated value, accounting for stock issued at a 

premium. Also sale of stocks for other assets. 
b25div 6. Dividends — accounting for declaration and payment of 

dividends . 

c25cumquiz 7. Cumulative quiz on entries for stockholders* equity. 
No help available. 

a25treastk 8. Treasury Stock — explanation of treasury stock and the 
cost method treatment of treasury stock transactions. 
If the student misses two or less he can go on. If he 
missed three or four, he repeats the test. If he misses 
more than four, he must repeat the lesson. 

b25treastk 9. Entries for Treasury Stock Transaction — an exercise 
requiring the student to make the correct entries for 
the purchase and sale of treasury stock. 



Estimated student time: one hour 
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6. Grade level and subject area: Introductory Accounting, University and 

Community College. 



?• Lesson design: The terms index and calc are available. 

Expressions are accepted. 
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1. File name: Long Term Investments in Bonds (Effective Rate) 



ecs: 7714 



Author: James C. McKeown, Associate Professor 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
217-333-4538 



Objective: To develop an understanding of the reasons for discount and 
premium and the methods of calculating amortization and 
accounting for premium and discounts in relationship to long 
term investment in securities. The effective rate method of 
calculating amortization is used. 



Description: 
a26inintro 

a26ltliaba 
a26discoun 
b26amor tds 



Nine parts: 



3. 



a26premiuni 5» 



b26amor tpr 6 . 
b26amortdp 7 . 

a26premrev 8. 



Review of introductory material - definition and examples 
of long term investments. Further discussion of this lesson 
is limited to long term investment in securities. 
Review discussion of reasons for premium or discount - 
HELP provides analogy for explanation, BACK is available 
to review preceding displays, and HELP provides an 
explanation of how to compute discount or premium. 
Review Discussion of Accounting for Discount - entries to 
record interest expense and discount amortization are 
discussed. HELP provides a discusssion of the computation 
of discount amortization, using the effective rate method. 
Amortization of Discount - exercise. The problem requires 
the student to find cash paid for interest, amount of 
amortization, interest expense, and book value for two 
periods. LAB is provided to change the order of 
calculation and to go to a third period of the student 
desires. Student can also choose to do a similar problem. 
Review Discussion of Accounting for Premium - the entries 
and accounts involved in accounting for premium amortization* 
are discussed. An Amortization Schedule is shown. (HELP 
provides a step-by-step construction of this schedule.) 
*HELP provides a discussion of the computation of premium 
amortization, using the effective rate method. 
Amortization of Premium - exercise. The problem is similar 
to part 4 except that a premium is amortized. The same 
LAB options are available as in part 4. 
Amortization of Premium or Discount - a problem which is 
similar to those in parts 4 and 6 except that student- must 
determine whether to amortize a premium or a discount. The 
same LAB options are available. 

Review Premium Example - retirement of a bond before maturity 
is discussed. 
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b261tdprob 9. Do a problem - student calculates interest and discount 

amortization. Then he is asked to make the correct entries 
to retire the bond before maturity. The number of errors 
made is accumulated and given student at the end of the 
problem. BACK is available to redo the problem. 



5. Estimated student time: A5 - 60 minutes 



6. Grade level and subject area: Introductory Accounting, University or 

Community College 



7. Special notes: The terms index and calc are available. 

Expressions are accepted. 

BACK is available in all the discussion areas and some 
problem areas. 

This lesson and the one titled long term liabilities are very 
similar except for the introductory material in part 1. If ' 
you used the other lesson, you will probably not want to use 
this one, except for the first part and/or to emphasize the 
difference in account names. 
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1. File nanie: Funds Flow 



ecs; 



3803 



Author: James C. McKeown, Associate Professor 
285 Comnerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana -Champaign 
217-333-4538 



3. Objective: 



To develop the reasons for the Statement of Funds Flow, to 
explain what funds mean in this context, and to illustrate 
how the statement is constructed and how it should be interpreted. 



Description: 
a27fundf low 
a27fundpur 
a27funddef 

a27fndtran 
b27f ndprob 



a27short 



Six parts: 

1. Introduction - statement of purpose and the importance 
of funds flow. 

2. Need for funds statements- an alternative method for 
evaluating the performance of a company. 

3. Definition of funds - a collection of accounts of a 
liquid nature; i.e.. Cash, Net Working Capital, Net 
Quick Assets. Specifically used here as Net Working 
Capital. 

4. Analysis of individual transactions' effect on funds - 
classification of transactions into three different types; 
fund, non-fund, and mixed. 

5. Exercise in transaction analysis - the student is asked 
to determine the accounts involved in a series of 
transactions; whether the accounts are Fund or Non-Fund 
Accounts and whether the transaction increases or decreases 
the Fund. (Fund is defined as Net Working Capital.) 

6. Explanation of short-cut method for preparing funds 
statements. The net income figure provides the basis 
for the source of funds. It is adjusted by adding back 
expenses not using Funds and subtracting revenues which 
were not sources of Funds. A sample statement of source 
and application of Funds is shown. 



Estimated student time: 45 - 60 minutes 



Grade level and subject area: Introductory Accounting, university, and 

community college. 



7. Special notes: The term index is available. 
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File name: Funds Statement ecs; 7828 

1 

Author: James C. McKeown, Associate Professor 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
217-333-4538 



Objective: To teach the students the process of collecting and summarizing 
information in order to present a meaningful Funds Statement. 



Description: Five parts: 

a28fund2 1. Introduction - brief, main eocplanation in previous 

lesson on Funds Flow. 

a28statmnt 2. Example preparation of worksheet and funds statement - 
from a Statement of Changes in Working Capital, a 
Comparative Balance Sheet for a two year period and 
some additional information. LAB takes student to 
part 3. 

b28finpos 3. Exercise " preparation of statement of changes in 

financial position. PLATO assists student in step by 

step preparation of the statement. 
b28fvn:ksht A. Exercise - prepartion of funds worksheet. PLATO 

assists student in step by step preparation of the funds 

worksheet. HELP and DATA available. 
b28statmnt 5. Exercise - preparation of funds statement. Student 

sets up the funds statement in proper form. HELP 

provides a sample statement and the pertinent parts 

of the worksheet prepared in part A. 



Estimated student time: 1 hour. 



Grade level and subject area: Introductory Accounting, University, and 

Community College. 



Special notes: The terms index and calc are available. 
Expressions are accepted. 

Students may want to write down the additional facts given 
with the 2 year Comparative Balance Sheet in part 3. 
They may also want to make a note of the amounts involved 
in the sources and applications of funds developed in part 4 
They can access this information with a data key but noting 
th€ basic amounts may save some time shifting back and f^^rth 
b^wcen the data and the exerci8€8. 
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File name: Introduction to Cost Accounting ecs: 6158 



Author: James €• McKeown, Associate Professor* 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
217-333-4538 



Objective: To provide a review of cost accounting information previously 
covered in other courses and to extend the material on cost 
accounting beyond what is covered in the classroom. 



Description: Eight parts: An outline of the major subjects covered in 

this discussion of cost accounting. 

Financial accounting compared to managerial accounting - 
an explanation of the use and relationships of the two 
systems. 

Planning - a discussion of the use of accounting information 
by the manager to control operations. 
Definition of costs - a discussion of costs as the 
sacrifice of economic resources. 

Control - a discussion of the use of cost classifica- 
tion for purposes of control. 

Fixed Costs - a definition and discussion of fixed costs. 
Fixed costs exercise - student determines the fixed 
costs for various ranges of output. 

Constant cost assumption (for fixed cost) - a discussion 
of the relevant range of operation. 

Variable costs - a discussion of variable costs and the 
construction of cost curves using both fixed and 
variable costs. 



Estimated student time: 45 minutes. 



Grade level and subject area: Introductory Accounting or cost accounting; 

University and Community College. 



Special notes: The terms index and calc are available. 
Expressions are accepted. 

* The original material for this lesson was written under the supervision of 
Professor H. M. Schoenfeld of the Department of Accountancy of the University 
of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. Some revision in material and programming 
done by James C. McKeown. 
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1. 


a29plan 


2. 


a29def 


3. 


a29class 


4. 


a29fxdco8t 


5. 


b29fxdcost 
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a29relrng 


7. 


a29variabl 


8. 
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1» File name: Break-Even Analysis I 



ecs: 4478 



2. Author: James C, McKeovm, Associate Professor* 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
217-333-4538 



3. Objective: 



To review break-even analysis and to show how cost and 
revenue curves are used in managerial decision making. 



4. Description: Nine parts: 



b30bepoint 3. 



a30begraph 1. The Breakeven Graph. 

a30bepoint 2. Breakeven Points in Units - '^Breakeven Point'^ equation 
and '^Contribution Margin*' equation are developed. 
Contribution Margin Equation - student works 3 problems 
to find breakeven point using both the "Breakeven Point" 
equation and the "Contribution Margin" equation. 
Contribution Margin Ratio - development of the equation. 
Breakeven Point in Dollars - includes two problems 
using the contribution margin ratio. 

Breakeven Problems with non-zero Profit Term - explanation 
and two short problems. 

Breakeven Analysis with Step Costs - explanation and three 
short problems. 

Breakeven Analysis for Management Decision Making - 
four problems illustrating the use of breakeven analysis 
to make management decision. LAB provides a similar 
problem for each of the four problems. 
a30review 9. Review of basic premises of Breakeven Point Analysis, 



a30cmratio 
b30be$ 

b30profit 

a30stepcst 
b30stepcst 
b30mgtprobs 



4. 
5. 

6. 



5. Estimated student time: Approximately 45 minutes. 



6. Grade level and subject area: Introductory Accounting > managerial or cost 

accounting. 



7. Special notes: The terms index and calc are available. 

Expressions are accepted. 

* The original jnaterial for this lesson was written under the supervision of 
Professor H.M. Schoenfeld of the Department of Accountancy of the University 
of Illinois at Urbana --Champaign. Some revision in material and programming 
done by James C. McKeown. 
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1. File name: Cost Classification ecs: 1585 



2. Author: James C. McKeown, Associate Professor * 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
217-333'-4538 



3. Objective: To analyze cost classification by designating costs according 
to the way in which they can be allocated to the product. 



4. Description: Two parts: 

a31mfgrev 1. Manufacturing and Non-manufacturing Costs - a brief 
discussion. 

a31dircost 2. Direct and Indirect Costs - a brief discussion. 



5. Estimated student time: 10 - 15 minutes. 



6. Grade level and subject area: Introductory Accounting. 



7. Special notes: The term index is available. 



* The original material for this lesson was written under the supervision of 
Professor H.M. Schoenfeld of the Department of Accountacy of the University 
of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. Some revision in material and programming 
done by James C. McKeown. 
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!• File name: Process Costing 



ecs: 7098 



2, Author: James C, McKeown, Associate Professor* 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
217-333-4538 



3. Objective: 



A review of the product costing aspects of cost accounting 
as used for inventory valuation and income determination and 
as a basis for pricing. 



Description: 
a32pjocos 

a32dmcon 

a32equivu 

a32horngrn 

b32waldept 

b32transin 
b322depts 



Nine parts: 



b322dnobeg 
b322dbegin 



1. 



2. 



3. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



b322dpt2mo 9. 



Comparison of Process Costing and Job Order Costing ~ 
discussion and two student response exercises. HELP 
available - takes student to previous display of information. 
Direct Materials and Conversion Costs - conversion costs 
are here considered as direct labor and overh'^ad. 
Student works two problems to find per unit direct 
material and conversion costs. 

Definition of Equivalent Units - discussion of equivalent 

units with illustrative problems provided requiring 

the calculation of equivalent units. 

Five Step Approach to Process Costing Problems - 

an organized solution approach to process costing 

(Horngren) . 

Problems with one Production Department- weighted 
average method is used to value beginning in-process 
inventories. 

Transf erred-In Costs - two or more departments, both with 
beginning and ending inventories are considered. 
Problem with two Production Departments (no beginning 
work in-process inventories) . TERM-help takes student 
to part 5 for review. DATA provides the problem 
information. HELP provides review of Horngren *s 5 
step solution approach. 

Problem with two Production Departments (with beginning 
in-process inventory) . DATA and HELP keys are again 
available. 

Problems with two Production Departments for two months 
(both with beginning in-process inventories). DATA and 
HELP keys are again available. 



Estimated student time: 1-1 1/2 hours. 
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Grade level and subject areat Introductory Accounting^ cost or managerial 

accounting; university or community college « 



Special notes: The terms index and calc are available « 
Expressions are accepted. 

The student will find it very helpful to use a scratch 
paper on which to note the initial problem information and 
to add pertinent facts as they are developed* This will 
save him considerable time in solving the problems 
especially in parts 8^ and 9. 

* The original material for this lesson was written under the supervision of 
Professor H.M. Schoenfeld of the Department of Accountancy of the University 
of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. Some revision in material and programming 
done by James C. McKeown. 
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K File name: Job Order Costing 



ecs: 6917 



2. Author: James C, McKeown, Associate Professor* 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
217-333-4538 



3, Objective: 



To review the elements of job order costing and to give 
the student practice applying overhead and making the 
account entries involved in job order costing ♦ 



4» Description: 
a33jocint 
a33mdlmoh 

a33j oentry 

a33mf goh 

a33ohappr 
b33dvpoha 

a33und/ovr 
b33u/oprob 

b33nobleco 
b33comprb 



Eight parts: 

1. Introduction - review of process costing and job- 
order costing and their uses« 

2. Costs associated with Job-Order Costing - direct 
materials, direct labor and manufacturing overhead 
costs and their accumulation on job order cost sheets 
are discussed. 

3. Accounts (and entries) used in Job-Order Systems - 

a detailed explanation of journal entries and general 
ledger accounts used in job order costing cycle* 
A. Overhead - The difference between actual manufacturing 

overhead and manufacturing overhead applied are discussed* 

5. Predetermined Overhead Rates - computation based on 
predetermined overhead rate formula with one illustrative 
problem. Annual rate vs. monthly or weekly rate, plant~wide 
rate vs. departmental rate are also considered. An 
illustrative problem is used« 

6. Under and Over Application of Overhead - selecting a 
basis for application, definition, alternate methods 
of application and two problems* 

7. Problem - Noble Co. - application of overhead on two 
different basis. 

8. Comprehensive Problem - ten sets of journal entries 
involving work in process, manufacturing overhead, etc* 



5. Estimated student time: One hour 



6. Grade level and subject area; 



Introductory Accounting, cost or managerial 
accounting; university or community college. 
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Special notes: The terms Index and calc are available. 
Expressions are accepted. 

* The original material for this lesson was written under the supervision 
of Professor H.M. Schoenfeld of the Department of Accountancy of the 
University of Illinois at Urbana-<Jhampalgn* Some revision In material 
and programming done by James C. McKeovn. 
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1* File name: Standard Costing I ecs: 1717 



2* Author: James C, McKeovn^ Associate Professor* 
285 CofQmerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
217-333-4538 



3. Objective: To introduce the aspects of standard cost related to direct 
materials^ direct labor and manufacturing overhead* 



% 

A* Description: Four parts: 

a348tdcost 1. Description of Standard Costing. 

a34cla»s 2. Classif icatiuU of Standards - Ideal, basic and currently 

attainable standards are discussed. 
a34advg8c 3* Advantages of Standard Costing - control, planning> 

faster reporting, reduced clerical costs, and motivation* 
a3411initsc 4. Limitations of Standard Costing - a discussion of the 

various limitations* 



5* Estimated student time: 15 minutes 



6. Grade level and subject area: Introductory Accounting, cost and managerial 

accounting; university or connunity college* 



7» Special notes: Access to Standard Costing II is provided at the end of 

the lesson as this is just an introduction to the subject* 
Applications are considered in Standard Costing II. 

* The original material for this lesson was written under the supervision 
of Professor H.M. Schoenfeld of the Department of Accountancy of the 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. Some revision in material 
and programming done by James C. McKeovn. 
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File name: Standard Costing II 



ecs: 



6129 



Author: James C. McKeown, Associate Professor* 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana--Champaign 
217-333-A538 



Objective: To illustrate the applications of standard costing and to 
familiarize students with the analysis and recording of 
material and labor price (rate) and usage (efficiency) 
variances. 



Description: Twelve parts: 



a35varianc 5. Variances - a discussion of the different variances, 
(1) price or rate and (2) usage or efficiency. 

a35varex 6. Example - the variances are computed for a sample 

problem. 

a35std 7. Establishing standards - a discussion. 

a35mtlustd 8. Materials usage standards - how they are established 

and the reasons for variances. 
a35mtlpstd 9. Material price standards - establishment, responsibility, 

and control. 

a35glentry 10. General Ledger Procedure - Materials. Variances are 
isolated at the time of purchase, an illustrative 
problem is used. 

Problem - entries for materials. One problem requiring 
entries that isolate price and usage variances. 
b35nottoo 12. Problem - calculating the journal entries for material 
b35mtlvar price and usage variances. 

a351abrstd 13. Standards for labor - establishment of efficiency and 

rate variances and responsibility for them. 
a35genldg lA. General Ledger Procedure - Labor 

a351abrex 15. Direct Labor - an example in which journal entries are 

made in order to isolate variances as early as feasible. 

b351brvar 16. Problem - Direct Labor. Student makes the journal 
entries required to isolate labor rate and usage 
variances. 



b35glentry 11. 



Estimated student time: A5 minutes approxiinately , 



Grade level and subject area: 



Introductory Accounting, cost or managerial 
accounting; university or community college. 
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Special notes: The term index and calc are available. 
Expressions are accepted. 

* The original material for this lesson was written under the supervision 
of Professor H.M. Schoenfeld of the Department of accountancy of the 
Univeristy of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. Some revision in material 
and programming done by James C. McKeown. 
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I. File name: Operational and Production Budgeting 



ecs : 



3992 



2. Author: James C . McKeown, Associate Professor 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana -Champaign 
217-333-A538 



Objective: Problems are presented in each of the areas. There is 

no introductory or review material but help is available. 



De ,v:ription: 
b36EOQ 



b36f lexbud 
b36f ormbug 



Four parts: 



b36perform 2. 



3. 
4. 



Economic Order Quantity 
the formula Q =j 2(P x C) 



a problem requiring the use of 
which is available and 



rate of return on sale, rate 
turnover of assets. No 



explained in a HELP unit. 
Projecting Performance - 
of return on investments, 
explanation precedes the problem. 
Flexible Budgeting - a problem involving flexible 
budgeting. 

Formula Budgeting - a problem, HELP is available. 



5. Estimated student time: 20 - 30 minutes. 



6, Grade level and subject area: Managerial Accounting 



Special notes: 



Help in calculating answers to the problems is available 
in HELP units but it is not accompanied by an explanation. 
The term index and calc are available. 
Expressions are accepted. 
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1. File name: Budgeting for Control ecs: 1702 



2. Author: James C. McKeown, Associate Professor 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
217-333-A538 



3. Objective: This lesson is unfinished. More is planned. 



4. Description: One part: 

b37varianc 1. Computing Variances - a problem providing practice 
computing material, labor and overhead variances. 



5. Estimated student time: 10 - 15 minutes. 



6. Grade level and subject area: Introductory Accounting, cost, and managerial 

accounting, university and community college. 



7. Special notes: The- terms index and calc are available. Expressions 

are accepted. Lesson contains no explanatory material. 
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File name: Non-Manufacturing Costs 



ecs: AIIA 



Author: James C, McKeown, Associate Professor 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
217-333-4538 



Objective: To review the problems and methods of controlling marketing 
and administrative costs. 



Description: Nine parts; 



a38control 
a38stdcost 
a38mktadmn 



a38reason 
a38method 

a38acctool 

a38mra 

b38analsis 
b38f lexbud 



1. 
2. 

3. 



5. 



6. 



8. 
9. 



Introduction - The Need for Controlling Costs. 
The Standard Cost System. 

Special Characteristics of Marketing and Administrative 
Costs - and their relationship to the use of a standard 
cost system. 

Reason for Controlling Marketing and Administrative 
Costs. 

Methods for controlling Marketing and Administrative 
Costs - arbitrarily fixed amounts, company^s immediate 
needs, effectiveness measures. 

Use of Accounting Tools in Controlling Marketing and 
Administrative Costs - contribution margin, flexible 
budgets, multiple regression analysis. 
The Need for Care in the Application of Cost Analy<^is 
and Control Techniques - effectiveness not cost needs 
to be controlled . 

Effectiveness Analysis Problem - four different basis 
for measuring sales effectiveness. 

Flexible Budget Analysis Problem - the effectiveness 
of changes in sales volume on contribution margins. 



Estimated student time: 1 hour. 



Grade level and subject area: Introductory Accounting. 



Special notes: The terms index and calc are available. 
Expressions are accepted. 
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1. File name: Financing (Cash Budgeting) ecs: 2294 



2. Author: James C, McKeown, Associate Professor 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
217-333-4538 



3, Objective: To present various elements of financing the operation of 

a business on both a day to day basis and over the long run. 



A. Description: Three parts: 

a39cashfor 1. Introduction (Incomplete) - reasons for cash forecasting 

and steps involved . 
b39cashfor 2. Cash Forecasting Problem - student forecasts cash flows 

for a three month period. 
b39debteq 3. Debt-Equity Problem - student works a problem comparing 

two alternatives for financing, debt or issuance of 

common stock, and compares the effect on earnings per 

share. 



5. Estimated student time: 15 - 20 minutes. 



6. Grade level and subject area: Introductory Accounting, managerial 

accounting; university or community college. 



7. Special notes: Lesson is incomplete. 

The terms index and calc are available. 
Expressions are accepted. 
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1. File name: Incremental Analysis 



ecs: 2896 



2. Author: James C. McKeown, Associate Professor 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
217-333-4538 



3. Objective: To explain the use of incremental analysis to make a choice 
between alternative courses of action. 



4. Description: Three parts: 

aAOincrem 1. Introduction - explanation of incremental analysis 

and relevant costs. 
bAOrelevnt 2. Drill: Relevant Costs - student must decide in 15 

different situations whether the cost is relevant or 

sunk. 

cAOrelevnt 3. Quiz on Relevant Costs - a decision problem where the 
student must construct a schedule to analyze the 
relevant costs of two alternatives. HELP is available. 



5. Estimated student time: 15 - 20 minutes. 



Grade level and subject area: Introductory Accounting, Cost, Managerial 

Accounting, University, or Community College. 



Special notes: The terms index and calc are available. 
Expressions are accepted. 
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1. File name: Compound Interest 



ecs: 6891 



2, Author: James C, McKeown, Associate Professor 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
217-333-A538 



3. Objective; 



To teach the fundamentals of compound interest, the methods 
of computing present and future value, and the use of future 
value, present value, and present value of annuity tables. 



A» Description: 13 parts: 



aAlcompint 1. 



bAlf uturev 
aAlfvtable 

cAlfuturev 



aAlpresval 



aAlprtable 
cAlpresval 



aAlpvser i 
cAlprser i 

aAlprannu 

bAllott 

cAlslick 



2. 
3. 

A. 



8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 



Discussion of Future Value - development of the 

P = P X (1 + r)^ compound interest formula. LAB 
no ^ 

provides review of formula. 

Exercise - using Future Value method to compare alternatives. 
Explanation of Future Value Table - table available for 
use . 

Problem: Using Future Values - quickie quiz to test 
comprehension of student at end of the section. DATA 
provides the table and LAB provides a scratch area. 
Discussion of Present Value - the formula. 



is developed and the meaning 



cAlprannu 13. 



fp » P X 1 / (1 + 
L o n 

of Present Value is discussed. 

Explanation of Present Valua Table. 

Present Value Quiz - three problems requiring the use 
of the Present Value of $1 Table available by pressing 
DATA. 

Discussion of Present Value of Series of Payments. 
Problem: Present Value of Series of Payments - a quickie 
quiz to test comprehension. 

Discussion of Present Value of Annuities and Table. 
Problem (Mona Lott) : Present Value of an Annuity. 
Problem (Sammy Slick): Present Value of an Annuity 
a quickie quiz. 

Problem: Present Value of an Annuity - a quickie quiz. 



5. Estimated student time: 



Time depends on the need of the student to review 
the various aspects of compound interest. 
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Grade level and subject area: Introductory Accounting (see 'note)*, 

Managerial Accounting, University, or 
Community College, 



Special notes: *This presentation of compound interest could be used in 
any course requiring a discussion of compound interest. 

The terms calc and index are available. 
Expressions are accepted. 

DATA provides access to the following tables: 

1. Future Value of $1 Table 

2. Present Value of $1 Table 

3. Present Value of an Annuity Table 

A default table containing value factors for interest rates 
of 2%, 3%, A%, 5X, 6%, and 7% for each period from 1 to 15 
and each fifth period from 20 to 50 is available, 

OR 

The student can select his ovm set of factors for interest 
rate (r) and period (n) . 

Space is provided to make 3 calculations which can be saved 
when student returns to the lesson. 
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1. File name: Capital Budgeting 



ecs: A708 



2. Author: James C. McKeown, Associate Professor 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana^hampaign 
217-333-4538 



3. Objective: 



To develop an understanding of (1) the two main methods of 
evaluating capital budgef.ing proposals (Net Present Value 
and Internal Rate of Return) and (2) the relationship and uses 
of these two methods. 



Description: 

a42capbud 

a42netpv 

a42netpvex 

b42netpv 



a42irr 

a42irrex 

b42irrl 

b42irr2 

a42irrcal-' 



Nine parts: 



2, 
3. 
4. 



5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 



Introduction - a discussion of the need for capital 
budgeting. 

Net Present Value Approach - an explanation. 
Net Present Value - an example. 

Net Present Value - exercise, one problem, DATA provides 
the compound interest tables and HELP reviews the 
previous section. 

Introduction to Internal Rate of Return - an explanation. 
Internal Rate of Return - example, 

IRR with Receipts in More Than One Period (I) - a problem, 
IRR with Receipts In More Than One (II) - a problem. 
PLATO Calculates IRR - LAB lets you use PLATO to 
calculate the internal rate of return for a stream of 
returns you make up. 



Estimated student time: 30 - 45 minutes. 



Grade level and subject area: Introductory Accounting, Cost or Managerial 

Accounting, University or Community College, 



7. Special notes: 



The terms index and calc are available. 
Expressions are accepted. 

Unfinished. Items to be included are: 

1. Another IRR problem (to let student use the calculator). 

2. Comparison of the two methods. 

3. Use of both methods (IRR and NPV) on the same data. 

This lesson should be used only after using the lesson on 
Compound Interest where the Present Value Tables are explained, 
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1. File name: Long Term Liabilities (Straight Line) ecs: 3216 



2. Author: James C. McKeown, Associate Professor 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
217-333-4538 



3. Objective: To review the accounting for long-term liabilities from the debtor's 
point of view. A knowledge of the reasons for and the process of 
amortization of discount or premium is presumed, The straight line 
method of calculating amortization is used. 



Two parts: 

1. Review introduction - The accounts used by the debtor to 
record long term transactions including premium and discount 
amortization are reviewed. 

2. Do a problem - The student must make the entries necessary to 
record the issuance of a bond at a premium, the payment of 
interest and amortization of premium and the retirement of 
the bond before maturity. Error messages, but no help unit, 
are available in the first parts of the problem. A help 
unit is available after a student has made an error in re- 
cording the retirement of the bond before maturity. 



5. Estimated student time: 20 - 30 minutes 



6. Grade level and subject area: Introductory Accounting, University and 

Community College 



7. Special notes: This lesson could be used in conjunction with the Long Term 

Liabilities (Lesson 24) which includes a thorough discussion 
of amortization, using the effective rate method of computation. 
The terms index and calc are available. 
Expressions are accepted. 



4. Description: 
a431tliab 

b43bondprb 
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1. File name: Long Term Investments (Straight Line) 



ecs: 5956 



2% Author: James C. McKeown, Associate Professor 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
217-333-4538 



3, Objective: 



To develop an understanding of the reasons for discount and 
premium and the methods of calculating amortization and 
accounting for premium and discounts in relationship to long** 
term investment in securities. The straight line method of 
calculating amortization is used. 



4. Description: 
a44inintro 

a44ltliaba 



a44di8coun 



a44preBd.um 4 • 



a44preairftv 
a44ltdprob 



Six parts: 

1. Review of introductory material - definition and examples 

of long--term investments. Further discussion of this lesson 
is limited to long-term investment in securities. 

2. Review discussion of reasons for premium or discount - HELP 
provides analogy for explanation, BACK is available to 
review preceding displays, and HELP provides an explanation of 
hov to compute discount or prsniumi using straight lint method of 
calculation, 

3. Review Discussion of Accounting for Discount - entries to 
record interest expense and discount amortization are 
discussed. HELP provides a discussion of the computation 
of discount amortization^ using straight line method of calculation. 
Review Discussion of Accounting for Premium - the entries 
and accounts involved in accounting for premium amortization* 
are discussed. An Amortization Schedule is shown. (HELP 
provides a step-by-step construction of this schedule.) 

*HELP provides a discussion of the computation of premium 
amortization. The straight line method of calculation is used. 

5. Review Premium Example - retirement of a bond before maturity 
is discussed* 

6. Do a problem - student calculates interest and discount 
amortization. Then he is asked to make the correct entries 
to retire the bond before maturity. The number of errors 
made is accumulated and given student at the end of the 
problem. BACK is available to redo the problem. 



5. Estimated student time: 45 60 minutes 



6. Grade level and subject area: 



Introductory Accounting, University or 
Community College 



b6 
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7. Special notes: The terms index and calc are available. 

Expressions are accepted. 

BACK is available In all the discussion areas and some 
problem areas* 

This lesson duplicates Lesson 26 i Long-term Investments in 
Bonds I except that 3 exercises (amortization of discount i 
amortization of premium* amortization of premium or discount) 
are not included in this lesson. 
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1. File name: Cost vs Equity ecs; 3163 



2, Author; James C* McKeovUi Associate Professor 
285 Commerce West 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champalgn 
217-333-4538 



3. Objective: To teach the student when and how to use the cost and equity 

methods of accounting for ownership In long term stock Investments 



4« Description: Four parts: 

Introduction: the explanation of the parent i subsldary 
relationship and the effect of Control on the choice of 
accounting methods used to report ownership In long term 
stock Investments « The cost and equity methods are considered 
In this lesson* 

T-account representations: Illustrative comparison of the 
effect on accounts of the use of the cost and equity method 
Quiz: Up In the Air Down on the Ground Co» — a set of six 
questions asked about three randomly generated situations* 
Lab provides an additional set of problems. 
Problem: Journal Entries — Student is required to make 
journal entries for the various transactions arising in the 
use of the cost and equity method and to determine which method 
is applicable to the given situation. One cost and one 
equity problem are given. Student has the option of choosing 
to do another cost problem, another equity problem, or 
another problem on either method* 



5* Estiflkated student time: 30 minutes 



6. Grade level and subject area: Introductory Accounting, university and 

coimnunlty college 



7. Lesson Design: The terms index and calc are available. 

Expressions are accepted* 
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a46eq Intro 1, 

a46ceqtacc 2* 

c46eqqulz 3, 

b46eqjent8 4, 
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1. File name: Partnerships 



ecs: 



3587 



2, Author: 



George Trent 
Associate Professor 
Wright City College 
Chicago, Illinois 
312-777-7900 



3. Objective: 



To illustrate four different methods of dividing partnership 
profits. To give the student practice in determining profits 
using these different methods of division. 



Description: 
aASpartO 

b49partl 
b49part2 

b49part3 

b49part4 



5 parts 



3. 



Introduction to the division of profits — discusses 
factors to be considered in dividing profits and intro- 
duces different basis for the division. 
Allocation based on a ratio — discusses this method of 
allocation and provides several problems using it. 
Interest on capital accounts and remainder allocated on 
the basis of a ratio — discusses this method and presents 
several problems using it. 

Allowance of salary and the remainder allocated on the 
basis of a ratio — discusses this method and presents 
several problems using it. 

Allowance of salary and interest and the remainder 
allocated on the basis of a prescribed ratio — discusses 
this method and presents several problems using it. 



5. Estimated student time: 30 minutes 



6. Grade level and subject area: Introductory accounting, community college 



7. Lesson design: Part 0 explains the use of an expression as an acceptable 

answer to problems. Help is available. Terms: index and 
calc are available. 
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Correlation of PLATO Lessons with Classroom Materials 
Wright College 
Business 101, PLATO Lesson Sequence 

Text Chapter Title of PLATO Lesson 

Chapter 1 Introduction to PLATO IV 

Changes in the Balance Sheet Equation 

Chapter 2 Classification and Normal Balances 

Journalizing 

Journalizing — Service Firm Only 



Chapter 3 Adjusting Entries 

Worksheets 

Closing Entries (Service-type Company) 

Chapters 4 & 5 Journalizing — Service and Merchandising Firms 

Special Journals 
Terms of Sale 

Chapter 6 Closing Entries (Merchandising) 

General Journal, Ledger (Comprehensive Problem) 

Chapter 7 Notes and Interest 

Accounts Receivable 

Chapter 9 Adjusting Entries II 

Chapter 11 Bank Reconciliations 



TEXT TO BE USED IN CONJUNCTION WITH PLATO 

Accounting Principles , eleventh edition, by Niswonger and Fess 
(Southwestern Publishing Company) 
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Correlation of PLATO Lessons with Classroom Materials 
Dawson Skill Center 
Accounting Clerk, PLATO Lesson Sequence 

Comment and Bulletin Board 
Introduction to PLATO IV 
Classification of Accounts 
Classification and Normal Balances 
Changes in Balance Sheet Equation 
Journalizing 
Worksheets 
Special Journals 
Terms of Sale 

Journalizing — Service and Merchandising Firms 

Closing Entries 

Income Statement 

Accrual Concepts 

Notes and Interest 

Accounts Receivable 

Adjusting Entries 

Inventories 

Inventory Methods 

Adjusting Entires II 

Fixed Assets I 

Fixed Assets II: Depletion, Amortization and Disposal 

Bank Reconciliations 

Accounting for Stockholder's Equity 

Long Term Liabilities 

Temporary Investments 

Long Term Investments 

TEXT TO BE USED IN CONJUNCTION WITH PLATO 

Accounting Principles , eleventh edition, by Niswonger and Fess • 
(Southwestern Publishing Company) 
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Correlation of PLATO Lessons with Classroom Materials 
Malcolm X College 
Business 101, PLATO Lesson Sequence 

Text Chapter Title of PLATO Lesson 

Chapter 1 Introduction to PLATO IV 

Changes in the Balance Sheet Equation 

Chapter 2 Classification and Normal Balances 

Journalizing 

Journalizing — Service Firm Only 

Chapter 3 Adjusting Entries 

Worksheets 

Closing Entries (parts 1 and 2) 
Chapter 4 Terms of Sale 

Chapter 5 Special Journals 

Chapter 6 Journalizing — Service and Merchandising Firms (part 3) 

Inventories (parts 2 and 3) 

Chapter 7 Notes and Interest 

Accounts Receivable 

Chapter 8 Inventory Method 

Chapter 9 Accrual Concepts 

Income Statement 

Chapter 10 Fixed Assets I 

Fixed Assets II 

TEXT TO BE USED IN CONJUI^CTION WITH PLATO 

Accounting Principles , eleventh edition, by Niswonger and Fess 
(Southwestern Publishing Company) 
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Correlation of PLATO Lessons with Classroom Materials 
Parkland College 
Accounting 102 > PLATO Lesson Sequence 



Text Chapter 

Chapter 15 
Partnerships 

Chapters 16 and 17 

Corporate Organization, 
Stockholders' Equity 

Chapter 18 

Long-Term Liabilities and 
Investments 



Title of PLATO Lesson 

Introduction to PLATO IV 
Partnerships 

Accounting for Stockholders' Equity 
Financing (part 3 only) 



Long-Term Liabilities (Effective Rate) 
Long-Term Investments (Effective Rate) 



Chapter 19 

Department and Branch 
Accounting 

Chapter 20 

Manufacturing and Process 
Cost Systems 

Chapter 21 

Job Order Costing 

Chapter 22 

Budgetary Control and 
Standard Cost Systems 

Chapter 2A 

Cost and Revenue Relationships 

Chapter 25 

Capital Budgeting 



none available 



Introduction to Cost Accounting 
Cost Classification 
Process Costing 

Job Order Costing 



Standard Costing I 
Standard Costing II 



Non-Manufacturing Cost: 



Chapter 26 

Statement of Change in 
Financial Position 



Capital Budgeting 
Break-Even Analysis 
Operational and Production Budgeting 
(part 1) 

Funds Flow 
Funds Statement 



Chapter 27 

Consolidated Statements 

Chapter 28 



none available 



Operational and Production Budgeting 
(part 2) 
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TEXT TO BE USED IN CONJUNCTION WITH PLATO 

Accounting Principles , eleventh edition, by Niswonger and 
(Southwestern Publishing Company) 



STKP G IK THEKK IS NO INFOIIMATION YOU WISH TO MAKE PRINT-OUTS 

OK OR WHRN YOU HAVE FINISHED MAKING PRINT-OUTS, REJIOVE 
THE VIEW CARD FROM THE READER. 

STEP 7 PLACE THE VIEW CARD BACK IN THE DBCK IN THE SAME PLACE 

WHKHE YOU TOOK IT FROM. REFER TO THE CARD ARRANGEMENT 
LIST TO DETERMINE WHERE TO PLACE THE CARD. 

STKP 8 IK YOU HAVE OTHER D.O.T. NUMBERS LISTED ON YOUR FORM 

RKI>f':AT STEPS 4 THROUGH 7 YOR EACH CARD YOU HAVE 
LfSTEI). IF YOU HAVE NO OTHER NUMBERS LISTED, 
MOVE ON TO STEP 9. 

STEP 9 COMPLETE ALL QUESTIONS ON THE EVALUATION FORM AND 

DETOSIT IT IN THE DESIGNATED PLACE. 

KOK ADDITIONAL INFORMATION SEE YOUR SCHOOL COUNSELOR 
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, D.O.T 
NUMBERS 



JOB TITLE 



D.O.T. • Vol, II 
WORKER TKiMT GROUP 
PAGE NUMBER 



O.E. CODE 
NUMBERS 



REV. 
DATE 



017.;Uil-(ri8 
075.178-014 

07a.:ih«-o.io 

070.368-022 

UV9.378-010 

07*). 3 78 -02 6 

005.338 

142.081-050 

168. 168-050 

186, 168-010 

20L368-018 

203.588-018 

206.388-018 

210.388-022 

213,582-010 

215.488-010 

2P),38ii-l/.f> 

2 IV. 388-:' 74 

2r).3MH-28b 

21V.488-(U0 

222. 387-02(1 

223. 588-018 
232.368-014 
233.388-010 
235 .MM-' • i)2U 
237.36M-0)8 

25(^258-014 



l)l^A|••rS^tAN 

NIIKSK KKClSTKKKIi (KN) 

x-KAY tix:iinm:ian 

MEDICAL ASSISTANT 
DKNTAL ASSISTANT 
NIIRSR LICENSED PllACTICAL 
TIIACIIKK AIDK 
I- 1. OKI ST 

ciU'inj r manackk 

8ANK TliLLKK 
SKCUK'l'AKY 
ITPIST 
FII.K CLERK 

liOOKKKKPl-R (CLERICAL I) 
KKY IMrWCll OPKRATOK 

PAY-ROLL c:ll:rk 

INSlHuVNCE CLERK 
TIMEKEEPER 
WAUD Cl.KKK 
ACCOUN'I'INC: CLl-KK 
SMJPPINC UKCKIVING CLERK 
STOCK CLKKK 
POSl'AI. Cl.KRK 
MAil. CAR-RIER 
TULEPWONK 0[>KKA r(M< 
RECGP DON 1ST 

INSURANCG ACKNT ^ UROKKR 
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377 
477 

477 
477 
477 
477 
479 
232 
245 
237 
263 
287 
276 
280 
2 74 
280 
276 
280 
280 
280 
271 
276 
267 
2 76 
291 
258 
488 



17. 13 
07.0301 

07.0404 

07.0904 

07.0101 

07.0302 

16.0503 

04.05 

14.0899 

04.04 

14.0702 

14.0902 

14.0302 

14.0102 

14.020201 

14.0104 

14.0303 

14.0303 

14.0303 

14.0303 

14.0503 

14.0504 

14 . 0403 

14.0403 

14.0401 

14.0406 

04.13 



1/ 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 
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D.O.T 
NUMBERS 



JOB TITLE 



D.O.T. - Vol. II' O.E. CODE 
WORKER TRAIT GROUP NUMBERS 
PAGE NUMBER 



REV. 
DATE 



250.358-026 
280.358-014 

290.877- 010 
UI. 878-058 
313.131-010 
330.371-010 
3-32.271-010 

355.878- 03A 
365.381-014 
368.999 
368.999 
372.868 
373.884-014 
375.268-030 
382.884-010 
401,. 181-030 
413. IHI-OlO 
421. 181-010 
512. 782-026 
51/. .7H2-014 
525.381-0)0 
556. 782-0 to 

600.280-030 
600.380-026 

(.01 .?iiO-0(u> 

601 .280-070 

ERIC 



HKAL ESTATE SALESMAN 
AIITOMOIilU': SALESMAN 
OUOCKKY CI.KKK 
WAITRESS & WAITER 
COOK & CHEF 
HAKI^ER 

WAWn OPEl<AT()R 

NllRSK AIDE 

SHOE REPAIRMAN 

ARMED VOKCKS (MEN) 

ARMED FORCES (WOMEN) 

WATCHMAN 

FIREMAN 

P0L]C!->1AN (PATROLf^tAN) 
RUIL!) INC CUSTODIAN 
TOI^ACCO I'AI^IJ-.R 
UVESTOCK FARM>:r (CAT)'LE) 
FARM OPERATOR 
FURNACE OPERATOR 
CASTING WHEEL OPERATOR 
f>\y\VM\':\< 

INJECTION MOUHNG MACHINE 
OPERATOR (PLASTIC) 

MACHINIST PRODUCTION 

MACHINE Tt30L SETUP MAN 

TOOU fi. DIE MAKER 

^tACHlNE TOOL OPERATOR 

77 
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488 04.17 ■ 1/73 

488 04.03 1/73 

503 04.06 1/73 ' 

507 17.2904 1/73 

299 17.2902 1/73 

499 17.2601 , 1/73 . 

499 17.2602 1/73 ; 

479 07.0303 • 1/73 

312 17.3402 1/73 

1/73 . 

1/73 

427 16.0605 1/73 

322 17.2801 1/73 

416 17.2802 1/73 

322 17.11 1/73 

411 01.0102 1/73 

411 01.0101 1/73 

411 01.01 1/73 

435 17.2301 1/73 

435 17.2399 1/73 

312 01.0401 1/73 

435 17.27 1/73 

430 17.2302 1/73 

430 17.2302 1/73 

430 17.2307 1/73 

430 17.2307 1/73 



D.O.T 
NUMBERS 



JOB TITLE 



D.O.T. - Vol. II 
WORKER TRAIT GROUP 
PAGE NUMBER 



O.E. CODE 
NUMBERS 



REV. 
DATE 



606.380- 014 
613.782-010 
614.782-042 
615.782-034 
620.281-014 
620.281-074 
620.281-086 
62/.. 28 1-010 
625.281-010 
637.281-010 

651.782-042 

660.280- 010 
667.782-010 
667.782-042 
667.782-05H 
6(.7. 7K2-074 
705.8H4-O46 

721.281- 026 
723.844-010 
7(. 1. 884 -050 
763.884-034 

780.381- 018 
781 .884-030 
787. 78:' -2 90 
80A.281-010 
805.281-010 



DRILL PRESS OPERATOR 430 

COILER OPERATOR 435 

WIRE DRAWER 435 

TRIMMING PRKSS OPERATOR 435 

AUTOMOBILE MECHANIC 312 

Ml'CllANlC MAINTENANCE 312 

MOTORCYCIi: MECHANIC 312 

FARM KQUTPMKNT MECHANIC 312 

DIKSKL MECHANIC 312 

AlK CONDITIONING & REFRIGERATION 

MECHANIC 312 

OFFSET PRESSMAN 435 

CAHINETMAKER 430 

liANU SAW OPERATOR 435 

KDCKR MAN OPERATOR 435 

SAWYER 435 

l.OC CUT-OFF SAWYliR AUTOMATIC 435 

Kli.liKS. GRINDERS, RUFFERS , CLEANERS 322 

KLKC'l-RlC MOTOR REPAIRMAN 312 

API'LLANCK RKPAIRM^lN 322 

SANDFR (FURNITURE) 322 

FURNITURE ASSEMBLER 322 

UniOkSTERER (FURNITURE) 312 

CAKMl'lNT CUTTER 322 

.SMWINC MACHINE OPERATOR 435 

.siii:i:r mi'tai. wcikker 312 

lUllLKK MAKEK 312 
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17.2303 ■ 1/73 

17.2399 1/73 

17.2399 1/73 

17.2303 1/73 

17.0302 1/73 

17.100301 , 1/73 

17.31 1/73 

01.0301 1/73 

17.12 1/73 

17.01 1/73 

17.1902 1/73 

17.3601 1/73 

17.3601 1/73 

17.3699 1/73 

17.3699 1/73 

17.3699 1/73 

17.2399 1/73 

17.1403 1/73 

17.0201 1/73 

17.3601 1/73 

17.3601 1/73 

17.35 1/73 

17.3399 1/73 

17.3399 1/73 

17.2305 1/73 

17.1099 1/73 



ERIC 



0.0. T 
NUMBERS 


JOB TITLE 


•D.O.T. - Vol. II 
WORKER TRAIT GROUP 
PAGE NIIMUER 


O.E. CODE 
NUMBERS 


REV. 


807.381-010 


AUTOMOBILE BODY REPAIRMAN 






17.0301 


1/73 


809.381-014 


lAY-OUT MAN (METAL WORK) 






17.2304 


1/73 


810.884-018 


WELDER 






17.2306 


1/73 


821.381-010 


LINFJMAN 


*^ 1 9 




17.1402 


1/73 


824.281-014 


ELECTRICIAN 


*^ 1 9 




17.1002 


1/73 


82B.281-U22 


KLIiCTUONlCS TKCHNICIAN 


^12 




16.0108 . 


1/73 


840.781-010 


PAINTER 






17.1005 


1/73 ■: 


850.781-010 


MINER 






17.1099 


1/73 ' 


859.883-030 


OPERATING ENGINEER 


AAA 




17.100302 


1/73 


860.381-026 


GARPKNTER 


J LA 




17.1001 


1/73 


861.381-010 


BRICKLAYER 






17.1004 


1/73 


862.381-082 


PLUMBER 


• 




17.1007 


1/73 


864.781-010 


FLOOR COVERING INSTALLER 


J Ly 




17.1099 


1/73 


866.381-010 


ROOFER 


^19 




17.1010 


1/73 


899.381-010 


MAINTENANCE MAN 


o 1 9 




17.10 


1/73 


91'i.4(.3-010 


BUS DRIVER 


J ly 




04.19 


1/73 


114.782-014 


OIL PUMPER 


435 




17.3202 


1/73 


915.a(.7-OlO 


SERVICE STATION ATTENDANT 


503 




04.16 


1/73 


7 1/. OO J 




444 




Oi Oft 


1 /Ti 
If ij 


922.883 


FORK LIFT OPERATOR (POWER TRUCK 
OPERATOR) 


444 




17.100302 


1/73 


^)29. 887-050 


MATKKIAL HANDLING WORKER 


360 




04.19 


1/73 
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ALPHABETKAL LISTING 



JOB TITLES D>0>T> NUMBERS 

ACCOUNTING CLERK 219.488-010 

AIR CONDITIONING & REFRIGERATION hDSCHANIC 637.281-010 

APPLIANCE REPAIRMAN 723.844-010 

ARMED FORCES (MEN) 368.999 

ARMED FORCES (WOMEN) 368.999 

AUTOMOBILE BODY REPAIRMAN 807.381-010 

AUTOMOBILE MECHANIC 620.281-014 

AUTOMOBILE SALESMAN 280.358-014 

BAND SAW OPERATOR 667.782-010 

BANK TELLER 186.168-010 

BARBER 330.371-010 

BEAUTY OPERATOR (COSMETOLOGIST) 332.271-010 

BOILER MAKER 805.281-010 

BOOKKEEPER (CLERICAL I) 210.388-022 

BRICKIAYER 86 1 . 38 1-010 

UUILDINC CUSTODIAN 382.884-010 

BUS DRIVER 913.463-010 

HUTCHKK 525.381-010 

CABlNK'imKKK 660.280-010 

CAKPl'NTER 860.381-026 

CASTING WHEEL OPERATOR 514.782-014 

COT \m OPERATOR 613 . 782-010 

COOK & CHKF 313.131-010 

CKKDIT MANACKR 168.168-050 

DELIVERY AND KOUTEMAN 919.883-014 

8) 

C-10 



JOB TITLE 
DENTAL ASSISTANT 
DIESEL MECHANIC 
DRAFTSbfAN 

DRILL PRESS OPERATOR 
EDGERKW^N OPERATOR 
EliCTRIClAN 

EIJSCTRIC MOTOR REPAIRMAN 
ELECTRONICS TECHNICUN 
FARM EQUIPMENT MECHANIC 
FARM OPERATOR 
FILE CLERK 

FII^RS. GRINDERS, BUFFERS, CLEANERS 
FIREMAN 

FLOOR COVERING INSTALLER 
FIX)RIST 

FORK LIFT OPERATOR (POWER TRUCK OPERATOR) 
FURNACE OPERATOR (STOVE TENDER) 
I'lIRNlTllRE ASSKMUl.EU 
GARMENT l.'UTTER 
GUOCEKY C1.EUK 

INJECTION MOI.niNG MACHINE OPERATOR (PLASTIC) 

INSUKANCE ACENl- 6. BROKER 

INSURANCE CLERK 

KEY PUNCH (iPEKA TOK 

lAY-Oirr MAN (ME'IAL WORKER) 

IJ NEMAN 

LIVESTOCK EAKMER (CATTLE RANCHER) 
UX:-CUT-()I-I- SAWYER. AUTOMATIC 



D.O.T. NIMBERS 
079.378-010 
625.281-010 
017.281-038 

606.380- 014 
667.782-042 
824.281-014 
721.281-026 
828.281-022 
624.281-010 
421.181-010 
206.388-018 
705.884-046 
373.884-014 

864.781- 010 
142.081-050 
922.883 

512.782- 026 
763.884-034 
781.884-030 
290.877-010 
556.782-030 
250.258-014 
219.388-146 
213.582-010 

809.381- 014 
821.381-010 
413.181-010 
667.782-074 
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JOB TITLE 

SEWING MACHINE OPERATOR 

SHEET METAL WORKER 

SHIPPING AND RECEIVING CLERK 

SHOE REPAIRMAN 

STOCK CLERK 

TEACHER AIDE 

'rELKPHONIi Ol'ERATOR 

TIME KEEPKR 

TOBACCO FARMER 

TOOL & DIK MAKER 

TRIMMING PRESS OPERATOR 

TYPIST 

UPHOLSTERER (FURNITURE) 

WAITRESS AND WAITER 

WARD CLKRK 

WATCHMAN 

WF.LDEK 

WlKl". DRAWF.K 

X-KAY TI'CIINICIAN 



D.O.T. NUMBERS 

787.782-290 

804.281-010 

222.387- 026 
365.381-014 

223.388- 018 
095.338 
235.862-026 
219.388-274 
405.181-030 
601.280-062 
615.782-034 
203.588-018 
780.381-018 
311.878-058 
:i 19. 388-286 
372.868 
810.884-018 
614. 782-042 
078.368-030 
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311.878-058 


Waitress-Walter 


WT.GR.507 


17.2904 


1-73 


3 
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APPENDIX E 



COMPILATION OF STATEMENTS CONCERNING 

1. WAYS VIEW MATERIALS WERE USED 

2. WAYS VIEW AFFECTED CAREER DECISION-MAKING 

3. WAYS VIEW AFFECTED VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 
^. ACTIVITIES CONDUCTED IN IMPLEMENTING VIEW 

5. ASSISTANCE THIS OFFICE COULD GIVE 

6. ASPECTS OF VIEW NOT MEETING EXPECTATIONS 

7. REACTIONS TO SERVICES OF REPAIRMEN 

8. ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 

9. SUGGESTED CHANGES 



o 8 (3 
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1. The following are ways in which the VIEW materials were used 
by the teachers in their classroom activities. 

Three let their students select jobs they were interested 
in, then discussed them. 

Nine used them as a resource tool. 

The welding class of one, studied various aspects of trade. 

Two did areas of imperial study. 

Two used them to make reports on newspaper jobs. 

English -teachers used them for special reports. 

Two made notebooks using Careers on VIEW. 

One used them for group and individual reports. 

One made Career notebooks. 

One let students give speeches on careers in Language Arts 
Class . 

For occupational description. 

Two let their students select jobs they were interested in 
and these were discussed in class. 

Girls in Home Economics were asked to read about jobs used 
in Hcxne Economics in some way. 

I took VIEW materials to different classes and let the stu- 
dents there use it. 

Used with career education films for 7th and 8th grades. 

Had study on careers and areas of work. 

Students were permitted to use them in spare time. 

Career Booklets made by 9th grade English students using 
information from VIEW as resource. 

Taking graduate course in Career Education — class met at 
school and I explained and demonstrated VIEW to them. 

Guidance Discussion Groups used the VIEW program in Career 
Guidance Activities* 
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2. The following aore ways in which the respondents thought VIEW 
affected the career decision-making process of students* 

Students can eliminate some job decision after viewing 
VIEW. 

Students are more realistic about job choice ♦ 

Uncertain career education classes* 

Made children more aware of various careers. 

3. The ways in which the presence of VIEW affected the respondents • 

vocational guidance program. 

Planning 9th grade progr€un to fit job regulations. 

Seven think the students are more aware of non-profes- 
sional jobs . 

Additional source of up-to-date information on regional 
occupations . 

Two counselors were more aware of students interest* 
Students aware of jobs not requiring college degree* 
Two were made aware of job skills needed. 
Motivated interest in occupational information. 
Career Exploration . 
Key to program this year. 

More materials and group work made available. 

4. Activities conducted in implementing the VIEW program in the 
school , 

Fourteen showed students how to use machine, orientation. 
Six teacher orientation. 

One placed in resources center — students referred by coun- 
selor • 

Brought to attention of students. 

School newspaper ran article about machine. 

To implement career education activities. 

E-2 
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student Couneil and faculty met to discuss how to use and 
introduce materials to students. 

Role playing, Interviewing, Bulletin Boards, Career Boole- 
lets . 

Taught library student assistants to use machine, in re- 
turn they helped students. 

Used machine in teaching reading. 

Used filmstrip, speaker, and films to supplement VIEW pro- 
gram. 

Used in economics unit "World of Work''. 

Used transparencies to introduce machine to students. 

5, Assistance that this office could give the respondents. 

More materials for classroom teacher. 

Include Evansville in Region III. 

Two wants workshop for all teachers. 

Continue VIEW program, it is good. 

Four wants more VIEW cards. 

Provide more paper and VIEW cards. 

Koep cards updated and share ideas for use. 

Furnish more occupational haindbooks and papers. 

Include college level jobs. 

6. Aspects of the VIEW project which are not meeting their expec** 
tations. 

Limited occupations . 

Two said non-college bound. 

New wears of f- --students reject. 

Hard to find place to keep machine so students would not 

waste paper . 

Too elementary. 
Monopolized by few. 

o J 
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Not enough importance placed on it. 

7. Respondents reactions to the services of the repairmen, if 
they had to have one. 

Repair service Very slow. 

Service man not available. 

8. Additional comments by the respondents* 

1 feel it has been a big help to students. 
The machine gets wider use in guidance office. 
Children enjoyed machine. 
Asset to total program. 

I feel machine would be more effective if used at high 
school level. Junior High students not sincere enough in 
job exploration. 

9. Changes in the VIEW program that the respondents would like to 
make. 

Place reader in counselor's office. I do not like having 
it in my classroom. 

Move to high school and have more jobs. 

Place it in grades 9-12. 

Use as a specific classroom objective. 

It should have been introduced to teachers so they could 
utilize and encourage utilization of it on the part of 
the student . 

Should have been introduced to all teachers and use by 
students encouraged by entire faculty. (Counselor reactions) 

Ten thought that some professional and college level jobs 
should be included. 

Takes too long for all students to get to use it. 

Fourteen said to add more jobs. 

Three said to change evaluation forms. 

Throe said to include Evansville area in Region III. 

9 0 
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Two said to include all careers. 

More correlation between career education classes and 
career cards. 

Increase number of reader printers. 
Budget more for paper. 

Use with 6th grade and do 3 year follow-up* 
Have number system# less complicated than D.O.T» 
Have people in specific areas write job descriptions. 
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APPENDIX F 
PRE-POST SURVEY INSTRUMENT 



OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION SURVEY 



Name of School^^ 

Grade in which you are presently enrolled: (Check One) 7th 8th 9th 
Sex; Male Female Age Date : 

There are no right or wrong answers on this survey. Answer each question 
the way you fetl at this time. 

1* What would you like to be doing 5 years from today? Check 0ns 
(1) attending a four-year college and not working 

^ (2) attending a community college and not working 

(3) attenciing a vocational school and not working 

(4) attending a four-year college, community or 

vocational school and working part-time 

(5) working full-time 

(6) serving in the military 

(7) other (specify) , 

2. Do you NOW have plans to enter a specific occupation? (such as be- 
coming an auto mechanic , school teacher, nurse, truck driver, etc*) 

Yes No Don*t know (If you answer no or don't know, go to 

question number '3) If yes, name specific occupation 

3. If your answer to nun«ber 2 was yes, could you find employment in this 
area? 

Yos No Don * t know 

4. Could you qot training for this , occupation? Yes No Don't know 

If yeS/ whore?^^ , 

5. Do you now hcWc^ plans to enter a specific college or vocational school, 
cithor part-timo or full-time? Yes No Don't know 

If you answered yrr, to this question, complete (a) through (d) at the 
top of the next paqc and if no or don't know , go to question 6. 
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(a) Would you rather live at home while attending college? Yea No 

(b) I plan to attend full-time part-time 

(c) Do you plan to work while attending college or vocational school? 
Yes No If yes, what type of part-time work would you prefer? 



(d) What specific college or vocational school do you plan to attend? 



6» Which one of the following has had the most influence on your future 
plans? (Whether they be college or work) Check One 



Parents^ 
Friends 



Counselor^ 
Relatives 



Teacher (specify)^ 
Other (specify) 



7. 



Which of the following sources of information have you used to help 
you find out about jobs and/or education beyond high school • 



(1) field trips 

(2) work experience 

(3) newspapers 

(4) college catalogs 
(r>) film or film strips 

(6) tape recorder 

(7) VIEW (aperture cards) 



(8) pamphlets & brochures 

(9) books 

(10) printed job briefs 

(11) employment agencies 

(12) other library sources 

(13) other 

(lA) none of the above 



8, List the best three sources of occupational information^ iri your 
opinion ^ Place the best in space number (1) # the next best in space 
number (2) and the next best in space number (3). (Select from the 
list above) 

(1) ^ , ■ 

(2) . 

(3) . 
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9. Was VIEW helpful to you? Yes No 

10 • Do you feel that you have a better knowledge of the jobs 
available in your conununity after using VIEW than you had 

before? Yes No 



11 • Have you made any print-outs from the VIEW cards? Yes 

No 

12. Did you discuss the print-outs with parents? Yes No 

13» Did you discuss the print-outs with counselor? Yes No 

14* Did you discuss the print-outs with teacher? Yet No 

15. Did you discuss the print-outs with a person workin in 

the occupation? Yes No 



16. Do you feel the VIEW System is a good way to study about 
jobs in this geographic area? Yes No 



17. Would you recommend VIEW to your friends? Yes No 



18. Have any of your educational plans changed as a result 
of VIEW? Yes Nb 



19. Have you changed your mind about the future career as a 

result of VIEW? Yes No 



20. Did the VIEW job descriptions provide enough information 
about each occupation? Yes No 



21. What is your opinion of VIEW in comparison with other 
occupational information available in your school? 
Bettor Same Not As Good 



22 • If you discussed any of the print-outs with your parents, 
what was their reaction? Impressed Indifference 



23. List some jobs nojb in the VIEW deck you would have liked to 

roacJ about. 
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USER EVALUATION FORM 
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VIEW USER EVALUATION FORM 

ImtrucHontt Ch«€k fh« •pproprittt Aniw^r. 

•chool cpunfy 

A. M*te F^m«k Ywr in School 

t. How m«Ay of VIEW C«rdi did you r««d tod^y^ 

Omo Two TKroo Four of AAofO 

C Ut by O.O.T. Number VIEW job c«rdi ro«d. 



0. On Kow m«ny occaitoni. inctuding tod«y K«v« you ro«d tt>« VICW C4rdi? 

One* Twi« . ThfO« Tim«i Fouf ot mcf% , 

f. Do you p4«n lo diuuii rbo informition on fK« ViCW c«r^ wifh e^y of th« followiof t 

Counaotof ^•ronf Ofbort 

f. tM you pfint out « copy of *ny VlCW inform«tioA? 

Yoi No Mow nn«ny copioi 

O. Iht by O.O.T. Nun^bor •ny prim of fob C«fd you rn#<U from VIEW informotton. 



M. lA»truct»oo»: R#»d tt>« fhf»« »t«i«fn«nf» bolow. In fbe ipedfti » ri9M cKock Iho 
opp^opritto oolunr>n that nwit clo*4ly Qiv«t your pOf»OA«l opinion. 





Strongly 
Agraa 


Agrao 


Don't 
Know 


DiM9<O0 


* * 1 

•"••'^F 1 

Dttofcoo ' 


t. IK9 W^fofmatioA wat 
Kolpful. 








• 




7. TK# information wat 
u^d«rttand«bta. 












3. 1 would ro<o<nn>«n<| 
fhoM VIEW C«rdt to 










I 



OAOfHar ttudont for uao. 
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PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 
REACTION QUESTIONNAIRE 



This Reaction Questionnaire is a part of the evaluation of 
the VIEV/ pilot project being conducted in Region III. 
Responses to th i s ques tionnairc are essential to measure 
the impact of the VIEW Project and to assess the need for 
modi'.ication of materials, methods, equipment and scope of 
the project. 

Please answer each item carefully and return the completed 
questionnaire^ to : 

B. Glen Davis, Coordinator 
Occupational Information Utilization 
Bureau of Vocational Education 
20th Floor, Capitol Plaza Towers 
Frankfort, Kentucky '40601 



Thni^k you very much for your cooperation. 
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The faculty person primarily responsible for the VIEW 
Project at this school was: 

1. Myself. 

2. Someone else in the counseling office. 

3. A group (including myself). 

4. A group (not including myself), 

5. Other (please explain). 



My position is: 

1 . Pull- time counselor, 

2. Guidance Director , 

3. vocational Counselor, 

4 . Librarian , 

5. Other (please give title). 



I particpatcd in the following VIEW Project activities. 
Please check every item that applies: 

1, VIEW orientation out of my school. 

2, VIEW orientation at school. 

3, One or more in-school contacts with the VIEW Coordinator. 

4, None of these, 

5, Other (please explain). 



I estimate student reaction to VIEW at this school as: 

1. Very favoraible, 

2. Favorable. 

3. Same as to other occupational inforroation, 

4. Unfavorable. 

5. Really cannot estimate. 

I estimate parent reaction to VIEW at this school as: 

1. Very f v-\vorable . 

2. Favorable 

3. Same as to otlier occupational information, 

4. i;n favorable 

5. Not onoijqh parents were aware of VIEW for me to 
give a very accurate estimate. 

I esLimato teacher reaction to VIEW at this school as: 

1. Vrry favorc\blc. 

2. Kavoioblc. 

3. S.imo to other occupational information, 

A . Un fA»vornbIe . 

S. Otbor (pUN"\se explain). ^ 

G, Uf>t cnt-)uql\ tt.Mclierrj were aware of vlliW for me to give 
a very .accurate estimate. 
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7. I estimate the reaction of guidance personnel to VIEW At this 
school as : 



Very favor^U^le• 
Favorable . 

Same as to other occupational information. 
Unfavori±)le , 
Really cannot say. 



8, Since VIEW was placed in this school, I estimate that 
use of other types of vocational information by students 
has t 

Increased very much. 
Increased a little. 
Remained about the same* 
Decreased a little. 
Decreased very much. 



9, Since VIEW was placed in this schoolr I estimate that 
participation di^d/or interest by the total school staff 
in the vocational aspect of our guidance service has: 

1, Increased very much. 

2, Increased a little, 

3, Remained about the same. 

^4, Decreased a little, 

5, Decrease very much. 



10, Since VIEW was placed in this school, I estimate the 
effectiveness of our vocational guidance program has: 

1, Increased very much, 

2, Increased a little. 

3, Remained about the same, 

4, Decreased a little, 

5, Decrease very much. 



11, Were the viF-:w materials used by teachers in any 
classroom activities? 

1, Yes. 

2, NO, 



If yes, please describe briefly. 



1, 
2. 
3, 
4. 
5. 



1, 

3, 
4, 
5, 



12. Wrrc t ho vn:w ma tot 10 Is used hy you in ai^y classroom 
ac t ivi L i 1^1, : 

1, Yci;. 

2 , Uo , 



If yrs, plca';c describe brii^fly, 

ErJc ^ 



13* Which of the following ar« the most valuable aspects 
of the VIEW Project? Rank (1,2,3^ etc.) those aspects 
which you found valuable; leave blank those aspects 
which you did not find valuable. 



Provided more time for me to work with the college 
bound. 

VIEW provided a motivation for non-college bound 
students to initiate career planning, 
^3. I Coel nioie informed about non-baccalaureate types of 
careers . 

^4. VIEW is an up-to-date source of occupational 
information, 

Vinw is d source of local training opportunity 
information . 

^6. VIL*W has helped me "sell** non-baccalaureate 
students . 

VIKW has helped me **sell** Career Education in this 
school* 

_^8. Vir-.V increased my contacts with non-baccalaureate 
s tudents . 

VIEW allowed me to do more personal social counsel- 
ing» 

Studf^nts use VIEW with parents, 

11. Stuc3onts use VIEW with teachers* 

12. Students use VIEW alone to make career decisions. 
13* VIEW can become a strong part of our career guid- 
ance program, 

14. Other (please describe) , 



15. Othor (please describe) . 



14. Have you ol)-;orvcd instances where VIEW has affected the 
career decision-making process of students? 

1. Yrs. 

2. rk>. 



If yrs, plc^^so describe briefly. 



15. Sinc<" VM.w m.\tm."ils wcri^ received, nw^uotu^ns and 

intiMr-.l hy p.uijas in occupy 1 1 or^a 1 infornvUion ha:: 
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l<« • • n 1 1- . • ► I li \ n bv* I i^ ' * . 
(in.i I » I t* \ o '.,iy . 
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16« Since VIEW materials were received^ awareness and 
interest by counselors in occupational information 
hast 

1 » Increased greatly. 

2 > Increased a little. 

3 * Remained about the same as before. 

4 . Decreased a little. 

^5. Decreased greatly. 

6. Unable to estim.\te. 



17. Since VIEW materials were received, awareness and 

interest by teachers in occupational information has i 

1 . Increased greatly. 

2. Increased a little. 

3. Remained about the same as before. 

^4. Decreased a little. 

Decreased greatly. 

6. Unable to estimate. 



18. Since VIEW materials were received, awareness and 

interest by students in occupational information hasj 

^1. Increased greatly. 

2 > Increased a little. 

3. Remained about the same as before. 

^4. Decreased a little. 

5 . Decreased greatly. 
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Unable to estimate. 



19. Has the presence of VIEW affected your vocational 
guidance progreun? 

1. Yes. 

2. No. 



If yes, in what ways? 



20. What activities did you conduct in implementing the 
VIEW progrom in your school? 
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21* If you could change any aspect of tha VIEW program, 
what would you do? 



22. Is there any assistance that this office could give 
you? 

^1. Yea. 

2. No. 

If yes, please describe. 



23. Are there any aspects of the VIEW project wh<..ch are not 
meting your expectations? 

^1. Yes* 

2. No. 



If yes, please describe. 



24. If you have had any equipment malfunctions, has service 
been performed promptly and adequately? 

1. Yes. % 

2. No. 



If no, please describe problem. 



25. Additional Comments: 
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SEVEN SECRETS TO SUCCESS 



another way of building closer and more effective relationships 
between home and school. 

Secret 3: A Compatible Approach to Accountability 

Accountability has certainly come to American education. 
We are more frequently being asked to state our goals and ob- 
jectives and to demonstrate the degree to which these have 
been met. Education is no longer automatically regarded as 
"a good thing*' by parents^ students, legislators, or the general 
public. All are expressing increasing interest in asking the ques- 
tions **Good for what?" and "How good is it?" The movement 
toward accountability in education is a natural outgrowth of 
the criticisms of education that have been building for yeai-^. 
Any new educational movement that is unprepared to deal 
with questions of accountability is bound to be very suspect 
at the present time. 

Career education is eminently well equipped to deal with 
questions of accountability. Its goal as preparation for work 
represents a purpose that is very responsive to statements of 
behavioral objectives and to evaluation in quantifiable terms. 
The suggested activities involved in establishing career educa- 
tion programs are specific in nature and easily demonstrated. 
Since the kinds of learning packages teachers devise for career 
education almost universally involve extensive student activ- 
ities, they can be readily translated into behavioral objectives. 
The n^echanics of career education — including number of field 
trips, number of visitors, number of students who engage in 
work experience programs or who have part-time jobs, and 
number of parent contacts made - are all easily counted and 
subject to accountability models. 
^ The methodology of career education is most compatible 
with the goals and demands of the accountability movement. 
Moreover, when accountability measures related to student 
■ outcomes are applied - such as increases in student achieve- 

ment, decreases in absenteeism, increases in school holding 
power, and decreases in disciplinary problems — career educa- 
tion programs have, to date, proved themselves very eff*ective. 
Students do seem to like school better, to study harder, and to 
learn more when exposed to the activities of a comprehensive 
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career education program. The preliminary reports that I have 
seen have> almost without exception, been positi\'e in nature — 
too positive to be attributed simply to doing something new 
and different. 

Secret 4: An Inexpensive Approach to 
Educational Change 

The costs of, American education have gone from $(j biUion 
to $64 hilHon annually during the last 25-year period [$104 bil- 
lion for 1974-75 (ed.)]. At present, the societal climate required 
for still more drastic increases does not appear to be positive. 
In fact, school systems everywhere are having difliculties simply 
trying to keep. pace with inflation. It doesn't .seem likely that 
major amounts of new federal monies are going to be expended 
{\}\ career education — or for any other new program in Amer- 
ican education. Yet career education programs are expanding 
because efforts in this area can be launched with very little 
increa.se in total .school budgets. 

One reason for this is that in career education we are asking 
neither for new schoolbuildings nor for greatly increased pro- 
fessional staff. Instead, we have tried to integrate caieer edu- 
cation into scheduled classroom activities so that few* additions 
of either space or paid personnel are required. Since buildings 
and salaries are the two largest parts of the .school budget, 
career education's presence does not substantially increase 
that budget. 

A .second reason is that there is no need for a great many 
new and expensi\'e teaching materials. One of the things that 
ha.s caused teachers to become enthusiastic about career edu- 
cation is their involvement in building complete career 
education learning packages and dex eloping their o/r/? teaching 
plans fo)- use of the packages. When a teacher uses a teaching 
plan he or she has developed, there is a built-in incentive for 
using the material — whether the material is donated or 
purcha.sed. 

We have found that many career education props - includ- 
ing worker uniform^ tools, ecjuipment, signs, and so forth — are 
bemg donated to c<x . j ^ education programs by parents and by 
the business-laboi -industr\ community. We have also found 
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both students and teachers creating their own career education 
materials tor specilic projects in school after school. In sonic 
cases, materials that have previously been located in coun- 
selors* oflices and in libraries are being brought in*o clui^sroonis. 

A thu'd reason tor the inexpensive nature of career educa- 
tion exists now because of the trend toward using volunteers 
f'roni outside the school system in the schooPs career education 
program. Career education has appealed to business people, 
to parents, to workers in a wide variety of occupations, to ser- 
vice clubs, and to retired persons as something that possesses 
value and to which they can make a contribution. The use of 
\olunteers, in addition to .saving salary costs, fits neatly into 
helping students see the concept of *\vork" in career education 
as extending considerably beyond paid employment. 

All this is not to say that career education is something 
that can be done at absolutely no cost. Nor am I saying that if 
we had more money, we couldn't etTectively use it. Certainly, 
where funds have been allocated for career education, we have 
been able to mount better programs. There are going to be 
.some costs - expecially for in-service training of staff — asso- 
ciated with implementation of any career education program. 
I an) not trying to play down the cost factor here in any way. 
Rather, I am simply trying to say that it is pos.sible to mount 
and maintain an effective career education program with very 
little additional money in the educational budget. 

Secret 5; The Commonality of Work for All, Individuals 

One of the most significant reasons for the initial success 
and acceptance of career education is that it can be applied to 
any cla.ssroom at any level of education for all class members. 
This is because the career education movement itself is one 
that has grown out of a concern for what is reprei^ented by one 
short word: namely, work. While it holds different meanings 
and connotations for various persons, it is one of those magical 
words that almost everyone thinks he or she knows something 
about. Furthermore, it repiesentsa kind of activity that almost 
everyone expects to do at .some point in life. Thus when we talk 
about career education as preparation for work, it is natural 
that most students should immediately see that it is a topic 
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that has soiiu* relovaiice for them. It is not a braiui-iiew word 
that needs to be introduced into the vocabuhuy oi elenientarv 
school students (although it may have to be explained in a 
(lifVerent way). Nor is it a topic that has substantially less 
relevance for girls than for boys, for the college-bound than 
for the vocational education students, fo! liie gifted and tal- 
ented than for the slow learners, or for adults than for children. 

The concept of work that we are trying to infuse into the 
career education nioveiuent is one that is designed to have 
pertinence and relevance for these tiiue.s. While many have 
misinterpreted career education as representing a call for a 
return to the Protestant work ethic, nothing could be farther 
from the truth. On the contrary, ivork — to those of us in career 
education — is a very humanistic term. I a .1 currently defining 
irork to mean conscious elTort aimed at producing benefits for 
oneself or for others. With this definition, it is clear that 
workers include unpaid as well as paid per.sons, students as 
well as etnployee.s, full-time homemakers, and the growing 
number of volunteers — both youth and adults — throughout 
society. It is a concept that has demonstrated its apphcability 
to the changing nature of our total society and that can bring 
more meaning and purpose to the lives of individuals. Most 
important, it is a concept that can he applied to all. In this 
way, it fits very well into the basic purpo.ses and structure of 
American education. 

Secret 6: The Power of Good Work Hohits 

in my opinion, one of the most obN'ious reasons for the 
apparent initial success of career education is its emphasis on 
teaching students good work habits. While there is no way to 
prove it without a good deal of basic research, the teaching of 
goofl work habits, particularly at the elementary .school level, 
i^ probably contributing more to apparent increases in student 
achievement than is teaching about occupations or careers. 

Work hal)its. of coarse, are not the sat)ie things as work 
values. In career education, while we tr\ to expose students 
to the wide variation in work values currently existing in our 
country, we seek to impose no single ,set of work values on any 
individual Rather, we feel that the adoption of a set of work 
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values is part of the individuaKs total pei^sonal value system 
and that he has both a right and a responsibility to choose his 
own work values. 

On the other hand, we do seek to impose good work habits 
on every student as part of the career education program. Good 
work habits are those that lead to greater productivity, to more 
efficiency, and to increased accomplishment as a result of effort 
expended. They include: (1) coming to work on time, (2) com- 
pleting assignments, (3) doing one's best, (4) keeping busy, and 
(5) coo|)erating with one s fellow workers. With the concept of 
work used in career education, we are trying to help each stu- 
dent see himself or herself as a worker at the job of student. 
It is easy to see how each of the work habits listed above can 
apply to the work of the student. When students apply such 
work habits, their "productivity'* (school achievement) seems 
to improve. 

Secret 7: Reducing Worker Alienation in Education 

Worker alienation is not something that people learn only 
after they have left the education system. Nor is it something 
to which workers in professional education are immune. I have 
often stated the goals of career education as ones of making 
work po.ssible, meaningful, and satisfying to each individual. 
When I do so, I certainly include both teachers and students 
as people who deserve the benefits of career education. 

At present, it seems to me that we have literally thousands 
of students who become alienated from their work as learners 
early in the elementary school. Similarly, we have thousands 
of teachers who are either bored or frustrated by their jobs, and 
thus are alienated from their work. Studies of worker alienation 
in American industry frequently point to workers who (a) do 
not see the importance of their work tasks, (b) do not have any 
voice in policy making, (c) do not have freedom to use their 
own ingenuity or creativeness, (d) do not have opportunity to 
find variety in the work they are asked to do each day, and 
(e) do not have freedom to alter either their work schedules 
or their working conditions. It is not diflicult to think of situ- 
ations in classrooms throughout the United States where these 
same conditions can be readily seen as applicable both to 
teachers and to students. 
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Career education seeks to reduce worker alienation among 
both teachers and students in wavs analogous to those that 
have worked to reduce worker alienation in American industry. 
Thus we see teachers and students encouraged to use their own 
ideas in building new lesson or unit plans, to get away from a 
rigidly scheduled curriculum and a rigidly structured textbook, 
to devise a variety of methods for learning that allow flexibility 
in learning patterns, and to encourage project approaches 
where teachers work with other teachers and in which both 
teachers and students interact with community members. Such 
methods should bring increased student achievement and 
and greater work satisfaction for both teachers and students. 
Of the seven secrets, I think this is the greatest. 
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In Defense 
of the 

Word "Work 
in Career 
Education 



work — ( 'onsc ious tiVort, otIuM* th;\n activities whose 
|)riniary pviipose is cither c()|)inji or relax- 
ation, aimed at prcxhuing henehls for one- 
self and others. 

The word "work" is the central core of niy conceptualiz- 
ation oi caieer education, l)vit it has occasioned considerahie 
uniavoral)le (oninient. The tvvo n\()St commonly raised objec- 
lions to mv nse of the vvord "work" as basic to career education 
can be sun\n\ari/.ed in these (jviestions oiren asked of me: 

(1) Why do yovi uant to limit career echication to the con- 
cept of work? 

(2) Why do \ ou include vmpaid vvork as well as paid em- 
plovinent in your definition of "work"? 

Those askinji the fiist (juestion uovild i)roaden the concept of 
careei edu cat ion. .Some .mk h persons are asking that the con- 
cept of career edm at ion extend t() all of life and to all ol living. 
Others l)elong to a school of thought that has adopted a slogan 
which savs, "All education is career education — or .should be." 
Stdl others ^eem to l)elieve that the word "work" carries such 
negative ( onnotation.s \i\ the mind of the general public that it 
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would be unwise to orient the career education movement 
round that word. 

Those asking the second (juestion would narrow the concept 
of career education. Some of these persons point out that what 
both the Congress and the general public want is for school 
leav'ers to be prepared for and successful in finding jobs in the 
world of paid employment. Such persons claim that if career 
education broadens its goals to include unpaid work as well as 
paid employment, it will lose support. Others, when they study 
my definition of "work," contend that it broadens the concept 
of career education so far as to include any conceivable activity. 
They feel that with this definition "career education" becomes 
all things to all people and so loses its effectiveness as a vehicle 
for change in education. 

In one sense, defen.se of the use of the word "work" is re- 
flected in the two contrasting (juestions cited above. Since some 
want to broaden the concept while others would narrow it, 
perhaps the definition is in a sensible "middle ground" on which 
consensus can be reached. My position is that using this defi- 
nition of "work" as the conceptual core of career education 
adds a humanistic element to the concept that extends beyond 
the realm of economics. Moreover, by emphasizing education 
as preparation for work, we can strive to make this a prominent 
and permanent goal of .American education without demeaning 
or detracting from other worthy goals of American education. 

The remainder of this paper »s devoted to a more detailed 
defense of the use of the word "work" as a conceptual basis for 
career education. Headings used are stated as contentions, with 
the body consistii^g of attempts to defend each contention. 

Contention One 

W'v (trr ohtainln^ ronscnstt.^ amonfi those cn^a^'cd in 
cam*/" ciliicntiun l)oth for the dcjinition of work ond for vsmg 
icork OS thv voncvptvol l>asr for career education. 

Data accinnulalcd fron^ career educal ion leaders and prac- 
titioners (reported in the appendix of this bo(»k], with respect 
In the delinition of work and with respect (o how defensible it 
is to use "work" ns the basic rationale; for the conceptualization 
of career educatioi^ uncovered an overwhelming but not unani- 
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nious consensus. It seems apparent that among leading career 
education practitioners, we are finding consensus with respect 
to these two points. No pretense is made here that finding 
consensus is equivalent to finding the truth. 

We did not find consensus on these two points among a 
group of thirteen individuals invited to a career education 
^^philosophers' conference." Individuals attending the confer- 
ence w^ere not directly engaged in careei education. Instead, 
they represented expertise in such fields as philosophy, labor 
economics, social psychology, anthroplogy, and sociology. Little 
movement toward consensus on anything was observed during 
a two-day seminar held for this group of individuals. Near the 
end of the seminar, it appeared that we might obtain consensus 
on the definition of work if in the definition the words **goods 
and/or Ixinefits" were to be substituted for the word "benefits.'* 

Contention Two 

Surveys'^ of stuclentt;, parents, and representatives of the 
general public clearly indicate that they expect career educa- 
tion to be helpful in assisting youth in the transition from 
school to work. 

Examples are t,he fourth and fifth Gallup polls on "Public 
Attitude toward Education"; the Policy Studies in Education 
document, Attitudes toward Career Education; and a recently 
completed doctoral di.^^sertation by Wilkerson (University of 
Houston) titled "A Study of Parental Attitudes toward Se- 
lected Concepts of Career Education." True, most such studies 
pertain primarily to a desire for the schools to do a better job 
in readying youth for the world of paid em[)loyment. At the 
same time, there is evidence that if one were to emphasize the 
word "work" in speaking of career education, public support 
for the concept vsould be lessened. Rather, the studies to date 
would indicate (juite the opposite. 

Contention Three 

The public in general and youth in particular hope and 
expect that work unit be a part of their way of life. 

The National Center for Educational Statistics-sponsored 
nationwide longitudinal study of eleventh graders shows that 
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youth are expecting to work ancf are seeking iissistance in 
readying tlieniselves for it. The recent book by Sar Levitan — 
Work Js Hen* to Stay, /I /r/,s- - presents evidence iKaT most 
persons at least recogni/.e the economic necessity for work. 
This is not to say that people seem to look forward to the 
desirability of work: it is to say that people .seem to consider 
the inevitable necessity for work as part of theii' lives. To center 
the conceptualization of career education round work is not 
to pre.^ent a topic in which most persons would have no interest 
or concern. 

Contention Four 

The personal nicanin^fulness of work to individuah in our 
society does not see'u to he hi^h at the present iinie. 

The HKW publication Work in America, Studs TerkeTs 
Working, and many other publications provide evidence that 
document this contention. Recent data related to decreases in 
productivity in the United States are sometimes pictured as 
further evidence. Most of these studies seem to center round 
workers' dissatisfaction with their current jobs in the world of 
paid employment. It is important to recognize that this is 
quite dilVerent from saying that people are alienated from work 
per .*^e. 

Contention Five 

V\V;;7i'. f/,s a conceptual base, allows career education to be 
appro})riate for all persons of all a^es in all kinds of educa- 
tional settin/^s. 

If career education is to lead to a major change in emphasis 
among the goals of American education, then it must meet this 
criterion of applicability for all. The concept of work allows 
this to be possible. Furthermore, it creates a logical base for 
teaching both work \'alues and work liabits in the elementary 
school. This, coupled with a motivational efTort to encourage 
students to learn basic academic skills through relating such 
skills to v\()rk. enables schools to contribute to preparing youth 
for adaptabilit \' - for being able to cope with rapid occupa- 
tional change. 'I'o emphasize education as preparation for work 
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holds high potential for erasing the tracking system of secon- 
dary schools, thus preparing schools for structural change. To 
emphasize education as preparation for work as one of the goals 
of American higher education holds positive potential for al- 
leviating some of the problems currei^tly facing this portion of 
American education. It is certainly a concept that can be made 
readilv meaningful to both the economically di.sadvantaged 
and the handicapped. It is consistent with goals of reducing 
sex stereotyping in occupational roles as a national priority. 

Contention Six 

The collahorcitire efforts between tfiQ education system and 
the business -labor -industry professional -government commu- 
nity demanded by career education cannot be attained unless 
a prime emphasis on work is retained in the conceptual base 
for career education. 

Career education's goals cannot be attained without the 
active collaboration of the business-labor-industry-profes- 
sional-government community. The formal education system 
cannot do career education by itself. Nor is there any doubt 
that if this collaboration is to occur, it must have its prime 
ba.sis centered in the concept of work. For career education to 
deny a centjal concern for work would be to alienate the 
business- laboj -industrv - professional -government community 
from participatiiig in this collaborative elfort. Any attempt to 
substitute another word or phrase for the word "work" would 
have a negative impact on this collaborative effort. 

Contention Seven 

Use of the icord "iror/y-" can serve as a means of bringing 
academic educators and vocational educators closer together. 

If career education fails to bring emphasis to education as 
preparation foi work, it will alienate most vocational educators 
frt)m the concept. If we emphasise only paid employment, we 
will alienate the growmg humanistic element in American 
education uho sees, all too clearly, the dehumanr/.ing as|)ects 
of many jobs in the world of paid employment. B\ emphasising 
both paid and unpaid work, career education can be seen to 
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hold clear implications for all who teach and all who learn. 
To center career education round the concept of work, as de- 
fined here, provides a means of bringing all educators closer 
together in terms of cooperative relationships. If "work" were 
rejected as a conceptual base, some alternative would have to 
be found. None appears to be present now. 

Contention Eight 

Work enhances the possibility of being able to attain the 
goals of career education. 

We have said that career education seeks to make work 
possible, meaningful, and satisfying to all persons. This goal 
can obviously not be fully attained for all persons at their place 
of paid employment. The desirability of emphasizing possibili- 
ties for work as part of one s leisure time is increasingly obvious. 
There must be some way of making career education mean- 
ingful for youth from welfare homes in ways that allow them 
to respect the work of their parents. The gi'owing presence and 
importance of volunteer work in our society should be recog- 
nized in our education system. To emphasize unpaid work as 
well as paid employment in career education provides us with 
a ready means of attaining each of these goals. 

Concluding Remarks 

This paper has been devoted to defending the concept of 
woik, and a particular definition of **work,'' as the central core 
of career education. We have ignored the fact that in the eyes 
of the general public,^ *^work" is undoubtedly operationally 
defined in quite a different manner. Becau.se this career edu- 
cation definition of work is more extensive than that encom- 
pas.*;ed by the probable general public view, it does not in any 
way mean that the two views are contradictory. Rather, we 
interpret it to mean that part of the task of career education 
is to expand the meaning and meaningfulness of work to all of 
oiu' citizens. We see (his as part of the basic rationale for career 
education. We cannot hope to make work a more positive 
aspect of the lives of people if we fail to use and emphasize t.he 
word "work." 
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The world of work component in career development pro- 
grams properly includes content related to the nature of work, 
the scope and nature of occupations, and perceptions related to 
work values. Each of these represents a distinctly separate 
facet of this comjxnient of career development. In turn, each of 
these facets can be thought of in terms of a variety of subfacets. 
Thii purpose of this paper is to break the topic into very small 
subtopics. The goal of the paper is to provide a basis for con- 
sidering the world of work component as an integral part of 
comprehensive career development programs. The operational 
assumption inherent in this approach is that in order to '*put it 
all together/* one must first '*take it all apart.*' 

The topic will be approached in two major segments. F'irst, 
the various parts of the world of work component will be dis- 
cussed in terms of their nature and complexity. Following this, 
specific suggestions will be made for incorporating this com- 
ponent of career development at the elementary, the junior 
high, and the senior high school levels. 

From a paper written in 1972 for the Ohio State Department of Edu- 
cation Conference on Career Development. 
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Suhaspects of the World of Work 



Concepts regarding the nature of work nuist be clear to 
youth froM) an economic, sociological, and psychological \' .v- 
point. These perceptions of work as a generic concept can and 
should he considered independent of perceptions (^f occupations 
or jobs which, in reality, represent vehicles for the accomplish- 
ment of work. 

The Nature of Work 

From an economic standpoint, it would seem that work 
must be pictured as an essential ingredient in any self-sufficient 
society. That is, the necessity of work for societal survival can 
be pictured quite independent of the desirability of work for 
individuals in that society; the way in which the economic 
rewards, benefits, and handicaps associated with specific occu- 
pations can and should be pictured in relation to the way in 
which work operates as an influence on the economy. Since a 
separate portion of this conference is devoted to the topic of 
economics, no more will be said about this subaspect here. 

Work, as a generic concept, must also be understood from 
a sociological point of view in a total program of cai'eer devel- 
opment. The social status afforded specific occupations must be 
seen in the context of the dynamics underlying the means by 
v\hich differing degrees of social status accrue to differing kinds 
of work. It is both unfair and umeahstic to emphasix.e the so- 
cietal worth and dignitx of all honest work unless simultaneous 
attention is given to the varymg degrees of worth our society 
has afforded various occupations and the dxnamics In which 
such difl'erential worth is assigned. This of course is not to say 
that both concepts need to be taught at the same time or with 
the same degree of emphasis. All I am saying is that to fail to 
include both would be incomplete and dishonest. 

The interdependence of various forms of work in terms of 
the total societal good is a second important sociological con- 
cept to be included in a generic view of work. Work as a service 
to societv is at) essential part of this concept and one which 
(an assume opeiational meaning for any recognized occupation. 
An equallv important part of this concept is the notion ^hat 
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work begets work; i.e., work on the part of one individual helps 
make work possible for other individuals. A third important 
part of this concept is the considerable degree to which, in 
order to produce work useful for others, the individual worker 
must depend on others to produce work useful to him. This 
aspect can be thought of in terms of the total society, in terms 
of the micro-society represented by the community in which 
the person resides, and in terms of the still smaller portion of 
society represented by the work setting in which the individual 
is employed. While the principle is the same, it takes on quite 
different meanings when thought ..f from these perspectives. 

From a psychological point of view, work must be seen in 
terms of interests^ aptitudes, skills, and values that are held 
or are posvsible of development for the individual. That is, the 
true meaning that any occupation or job holds for a given indi- 
vidual must have a highly personalized base if it is to have any 
operational significance i-i terms of his actions. In term.-, of 
occupational or job choice, tl "^.t meaning is generally reflected 
in the question: What is likely to happen to /t?? if I choose to 
enter that occupation? In terms *^f generic concepts of work, 
the meaning is generally reflected in the question: How can 
I work in such a way as to make maximum contributions to 
and receive maximum benefits from the total society? The 
importance of this question, and the emphasis given one part 
of it as opposed to another, i.^. a psychological matter that can 
be expected to vary greatly from individual to individual and 
within any given individual as he moves toward vocational 
maturity. Again, since the topic has been singled out for discus- 
sion in another part of this conference, no more will be said 
about it here. 

The Scope and Nature of the World of Occupations 

Generic concepts of the nature of work must, if they are 
to be implemented in planned vocational decision-making 
activities, be triggered into action, based in part on how the 
student perceives the occupational structure. Because there 
is no uniform agreement regarding how the occupational struc- 
ture of this country should he perceived, those responsible for 
designing career development programs must face this problem 
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and arrive at some decision regarding which of the several 
available schemes they wish to incorporate at which point in 
their program. 

The common goal of course is to allow the student to learn 
a way of studying occupations that will both allow him to see 
occupations related to each other and at the same time afford 
him a basis for deciding whether he wants to consider one or 
more specific occupations for himself. It is on both of these 
dimensions — relatedness of jobs and basis for personal decision 
making — that the various schemes for classifying must be 
viewed. 

For example, the Dictionary of Occupational Titles classi- 
fication scheme places occupations together basically in terms 
of similarity of job skills and job duties. To this, in the last 
three digits, is added information relative to the extent to which 
the occupation is related to people, data, and things. On the 
other hand, Holland*' occupational classification scheme is a 
psychological one based on a theory of personality types of 
individuals and an assumption that individuals will tend to 
choose occupations consonant with their personality types. 
It is obvious that considerable diff^erences exist between the 
way occupations are gi ouped in the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles and the way they are grouped in Holland s six category 
system. If one studies the Occupations Finder published for 
use with Holland\s new instrument. The Self-Directed Searchy 
it can be seen that for ary one of HoUand^s six categories, there 
exists considerable variation in the first digit of the dot code 
for occupations included in that category. There also seem to 
be considerable clifTerences in the last three dot digits corre- 
sponding to people, data, and things, although it is interesting 
to observe the high degree of similarity appearing in one of the 
three. For example, in Holland s typology of '^Social Occu- 
pations," the DOT code has an "8" for its last digit in all but 
tiiree of the occupations included, indicatmg them to be similar 
in posijessing no significant relationship to "things." In others, 
it is the fourth dot digit that appears to show the similarity, 
w^hile in still others, it is the fifth digit. 

The problem is greatly compounded, of course, when one 
considers other occupational classification schemes now in 
fairly common use. For example, the census system is essen- 
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tially one having a sociological basis, with further classification 
based on type of industry or employment setting. Roe s classi- 
fication scheme, on the other hand, is (with Super*s additions) 
now seen as a three-dimensional one involving eigi.t fields, six 
levels, and nine types of enterprise. Here, again, we see two 
quite different ways of classifying o^'cupations with gieat vari- 
ations in implications for perceptions of similarity held by 
youth, depending on which system is in use. 

It is interesting to see how, as each of these classification 
schemes has developed, each appears have added new dimen- 
sions in its total scheme for classifying specific occupations. 
Yet each remains bedded in a basic logic underlying the scheme 
itself. The Dictionary of Occupational Titles still depends on 
.similarity in job skills and duties. Roe depends on occupational 
interest, Holland depends on similarity in personality types, 
and the U.S. census system depends on an economic base in 
its basic structure. 

Each of the common systems for classifying occupations 
seems particularly valuable from at least one standpoint and 
relatively lacking in value from other standpoints. It would 
seem that the question of which has the most worth must, in 
operation, depend largely on the individual whose career devel- 
opment is un(ier consideration and the particular stage of ca- 
reer development he is in. This means, of course, that the 
counselor, at this stage of things, should really be familiar with 
and able to use all of the common occupational classification 
schemes. It would .seem unwise to build an entire career devel- 
opment program for a single school or school system based 
exclusively on only one of these systems. True, one must be 
chosen, operationally, for purposes of storing and classifying 
occupational information, but this should not deter the con- 
sideration and use of others when one is dealing with particular 
students. 

This of course raises an entirely different set of questions 
regarding the nature of occupations; namely, what should we 
tell youth about occupations? Each of the various systems now 
in use for classifying occupations seems to have arrived at a 
somewhat different answer to this obviously important ques- 
tion. In the first rough draft of guidelines for this conference, 
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five kinds of information were listed to familiarize students 
with various features of work: (a) composition of the work force 
as a whole, (b) working conditions, (c) work performed, (d) 
benefits and restrictions of empl()\ment, and (e) change and 
its efVects. If we were to examine the reconuiiended nvga out- 
line for a good occupational monograph, we would find still 
another system. 

The typical topical outline most persons in the field seem 
to accept would include, in addition to the name and classi- 
fication identification of the occupation, some information 
regarding: (a) nature of the work performed, (b) job skills re- 
quired for performance, (c) entry requirements and methods 
for entry, (d) training or educational recjuirements, (e) working 
conditions, (f) work benefits (including pay), (g) opportunities 
for employment (and whether they are rising or declining), and 
(h) opportunities for advancement. On the surface, such topics 
certainly seem appropriate. That is, they seem to us to repre- 
sent a sensible and logical basis for vocational decision making. 
1 am not criticizing them or suggesting such topical content be 
eliminated. Those engaged in any substantive field determine 
the basic content of the field through their activities. 

The question to Ih» rai.sed is. are these really the bases on 
which students are today making occupational decisions? Do 
these represent the (juestions students themselves most want 
answered? On several occasions in the last few years, I have 
observed situations in various parts of the country where stu- 
dents were encouraged to visit work settings and ask workers 
an\ (juestions the\ wished. Typical reports would indicate that 
students do not cover the same areas with the same relative 
emphasis as is found in our typical occupational literature. It 
sould seem that, to say the least, this is an area in which a great 
deal of additional research is needed. No one would pretend 
that students know all the (luestions they should ask. We can 
hope that neither will anyone pretend that the reai questions 
real students of differing ages from differing subcultures ask 
about occupations should be ignored. The point is. in consider- 
ing a c ()mprehensi\c program of career development, clear pro- 
visi 1 should be made for disco\ering (juestions students have 
and for implementing means of helping student,s secure answers 
to such questions. 
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Work Values and Work Motivation 

Why do |>eople work? Why do some people work in X occu- 
pation and others in Y occupation? Questions such as these 
form a third subaspect of the world of work component in com- 
prehensive career development programs. Because a separate 
portion of this conference is devoted to '*Self and Environ- 
ment," this topic will be touched on only very briefly here. 
In spite of its obvjous appropriateness for other major parts of 
this conference, it cannot be totally ignored even here. 

There seems to l)e general agreement that the values of a 
work-oriented society should be systematically imparted to 
youth as part of career development programs. Such values 
include: 

(1) All honest work has innate dignity. 

(2) All work has valuable posiMve contributions to make 
to society. 

(3) Excellence can be attained and should be rewarded in 
any occupation. 

(4) Work holds potential for personal as well as for financial 
rewards. 

(5) Hard work is the safest and surest route to success. 

((5) It is preferable to work for societal benefits rather than 
just claim them. 

(7) Work is at least as much a way of making societal con- 
tributions as it is of gaining societal rewards. 

(8) Work is more correctly viewed as a personal benefit 
than as a necessary burden. 

(9) A task well done is its own reward. 

Such a list could of course be greatly expanded witl. little 
difficulty. The point is. such values, like any other set of values, 
simply represent beliefs. While some would contend that as 
values they represent higher tTUths than truth itself, surely 
most would agree that <*s values such statements have a dif- 
ferent base of origin than that truth derived from empirical 
research and experimentation. 
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RcHogni/inj^ ihis, we are facocl with three basic questions 
t hat nuist be answered in defining the world of work component 
in career development programs: (a) to what extent should 
our goal be one of instilling such values in all youth; (b) what 
do we do with youth whose work values a) difi'erent from the 
examples given above; and (c) are there lot some negative 
views of work that youth should also learn in the process of 
their career development? 

In approaching answers to such questions, we may find it 
helpful to recognize that "work" is a four-letter word — and 
may, to some people, hold all of the negative connotations some 
persons in our society seem to assign to words having four 
letters. Are people who work **better" than those who do not? 
Is everyone theoret' ally supposed to enjoy his work? If not, 
why not? If so, how can this be possible for all occupations? 
Are there not some unpleasant, distasteful, and even repulsive 
aspects of most occupations? If so, should these not be made as 
clear as the positive "sweetness and light" theme reflected by 
the values of a work-orienteci society? 

We must face the fact that some occupations can, by almost 
anyone's judgment, be regarded as dirty, smelly, uncomfort- 
able, lacking in challenge, boring, uninteresting, noncreative, 
low-paying, ha/ardous. and supervised by uncompromising, 
unsympathetic individuals. Yet those jobs exist (and in greater 
numbers than we typically are willing to admit ) because .society 
needs their product, be it goods or .services. Wlio will choose to 
do such jobs? VVh\ will the\ choose to do so? Is work its own 
reward? It does not seem sufficient to answer by .saying that 
such jobs are really consistent with the vocational interests 
of some individuals and are. therefore, attractive to them e\en 
though repul.^i\e to us. We must do better than that. What I 
am trying to sa.\' is that, to "tell it like it is" demands that we 
tell the negatn e as well as t lie posit i\e side of the world of work. 

Further, and e\-en more important, it is e.s.sential, in con- 
siderin^' ihc woHd of work component in career (le\'elopment, 
to recognize that the work \ alue.s of any per.^on are only a part 
of his total valu(* .<yslem. that the work values of many youth 
today are c|uite (liHerent from ours, that they have a perfect 
right to hold the values they hold, and that if we are to be 
successful in helping \outh understand and incorporate some 
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of our values, we cannot do so by ignoring or undernnnuig 
theirs. Work values, like the nature of work itself, are in the 
proce.^ ,r societal change. A realistic world of work component 
in a comprehensive career development program must recog- 
nize and act on thi.s fact. 

The World of Work Component at Various Levels 

Helping students learn about the world of work should be 
planned, taking into account what we know about career devel- 
opment. When this is done, difTerent desirable emphases arc 
obvious for the elementary, the junior high, and the high 
school levels. 

Elementary Schools 

Most of the current literature on career development in 
the elementary school emphasi'/cs the importance of teaching 
po.sitive attitudes toward work and toward workers in all occu- 
pations. There is a .solid base of research evidence that indicates 
that the strongest personal value., of the individual and those 
held most firmly are those learned early in life. It is this evi- 
dence that forms the rationale for imparting the values of a 
work-oriented society to elementary school youth as they are 
de^ eloping other parts of their personal value system. Many, 
man> thousands of elementary .school-age youth will be igno- 
rant of such values unless they are taught in the elementary 
school. I would agree with those who contend that this is the 
single most important aspect of the world of work component 
to be taught at the elementary school level. At this level, it does 
not .seem either wi.se or appropriate to emphasize strongly 
negative connotations a.ssociated with the distasteful side of 
work, lilementary school students find it diflkult to differ- 
entiate clearly between "work" and "play." It vvould seem wise 
not to give it the same degree of emphasis as is appropriate at 
the junior and senior high school levels. 

'!*he stud\ of occupations in the elementary .sehool should, 
it would seem, be initially oriented round the concept of inter- 
est as the single most important base. As we know, various 
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kinds of aptitudes are not well differentiated within particular 
students at this age level, nor have difl'erential skills been 
highly developed. The elementary school is the age of interest 
as a prime motivator of behavior. This should be capitalized on. 

Occupations to be studied at the elementary school level 
can al.so be thought of in terms of variety. Using this criterion, 
one appropriately could begin, in most communities, with 
occupations students see in operation in their neighborhoods 
and rather immediate environment. Again, there is research 
evidence indicating the wisdom of basing the study of occu- 
pations, in part, on those occupations parents of the students 
are engaged in. That is, the chances of these students follow- 
ing occupations at a completely different level are considerably 
le.ss than their chances of following occupations not greatly 
different^ in terms of level, from those of their parents. 

Observations included in the preceding paragraph require 
certain modifications in the case of elementary school students 
from severely disadvantaged backgrounds. I would contend 
that it is important for students from such backgi'ounds to 
gain and hold respect for the occupations of their parents and 
of other adults in their neighborhoods. At the same time, it is 
especially crucial that such students, even at the early elemen- 
tary school level, be able to see occupational possibilities out- 
side their immediate neighborhood environment. F'ar too little 
attention has been paid to this problem to date. 

Field trips to observe workers in various occupations are 
as appropriate at the elementary level as at any other. How- 
ever, the observational emphasis during such field trips will 
concentrate, to a relatively gi-eater degree, on the societal con- 
tribution of the product (be it goods or services) and, to a 
relatively lesser degree, on how the product is produced or 
delivered. 

There are of course numerous elementary schools now in 
which some "hands on" exposure to basic occupational tasks 
are taught. It would seem to me that this represents another 
area in which further development is greatly needed. Again, 
there is good reason to .support the reasonableness and the 
practicalitv of some such experience in the upper grades of the 
elementary school. 
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Junior High Schools 

If it is appropriate to say that the major world of work 
emphtisis in the elementary school should be on work values, 
then it is equally appropriate to say that the major emphasis 
at the junior high school level should be on work exploration 
through work experience. The biggest challenge facing career 
devejonment at the junior high school level is that of helping 
students take the attitudes and broad exposure given them in 
the elementary school, build on additional perspective regard- 
ing abilities required for successful performance in various 
occupational areas, translate these new learnings in terms of 
their present and planned educational programs, and make 
personal decisions regarding how school can make sense to 
them in terms of their expected occupational futures. 

It is at the junior high school level where the concept of 
differential occupational aptitudes for a given individual begin 
to take on operational meaning. It is at this same level where 
the student is typically first exposed to the concept of educa- 
tional electives and faced with the problem of making initial 
choices of senior high school educational programs. Such 
choices have clear career implications for every student. 

By the junioi high school years, the typical student should 
have .sufficient vocational maturity to study meaningfully the 
major families of occupations that exist. Such study, at the 
junior high level, should center largely round the various kinds 
of job skills required for successful performance. It would seem 
that full advantage should be taken of the fact that it is during 
the junior high school years that students first begin to ques- 
tion then- own potentialities and incorporate the concept of 
aptitude into theii previously acquired concept of interest as 
a basis for considering occupational decisions. 

Study of the world of work, at this level, should begin with 
the total community in which the students live, rather than 
the neighborhood, junior high school students have proved 
themselves veiv capable of making community occupational 
surveys who.se data concentrate on information regarding the 
job duties and skill lecjuiiements of various occupations. When 
such data are used in making clear the occupational impli- 
cations of the various subjects pursued in the junior high 
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5>ch()()l. lliev are most useful in helping students see relation- 
ships between school and jobs. 

The study of occupations at this level should be accom- 
plished, taking into full consideration the variety of educational 
opportunities that will become available to these students at 
the senior high school and post-high school level. Such study 
cannot of course be limited only to such specific educational 
opportunities that are directly related to occupational choice. 
It is particularly important at this level to emphasize the study 
of new and emerging occupations. With todays occupational 
forecasting, we can see ahead for about the same period of years 
as will elapse between the time these students enter the junior 
high school and leave the senior high school. We have not taken 
enough advantage of this in planning junior high school occu- 
pational exploration progi-ams. 

Particular advantage should be taken of the opportunity to 
provide junior high school students with ''hands on** vocational 
skill exploration activities within the junior high school itself. 
These basic skills, taught to both boys and girls, may not., 
however, be as important for this age level as the opportunity, 
through simulation, to undertake two very major career devel- 
opment tasks. First, it is a relatively simple and extremely 
efVedive procedure to simulate the industrial production cycle 
in the junior high school through the creation of a "company*' 
that invents, designs, produces, and "markets" a product. This 
has been done for \ears in junior high school industrial arts 
classes, and the concept can easily be extended to the entire 
junior high school. Second, equal attention should be paid to 
prov'iding work evaluation sample activities for junior high 
school stuflenls repiescnting the various kinds of job skills they 
could choose to learn at the senior high or post-high school 
level Both of these kinds of activities are appropriate for this 
level of career development ar.d. psychologically, have great 
appeal (o junior high school-age students. 

Coupled with these kinds of activities should be an active 
woik experience |)r()g) am for junior high school students where 
ihev can actually learn what it feels like to work. There is only 
a hmited amount one can learn about work through books or 
through simulation exercises. Actual work experience programs 
are now being mounted in manv junior high schools that in- 
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volve all, or almost all, of the students (including those plan- 
ning on college attendance). Some special work experience for 
high potential dropouts is being carried out. All of these involve 
some combination of paid and unpaid work experience. Schools 
who are willing and anxious to involve the business and indus- 
trial community in their total career development program 
have found that community both interested and able to provide 
good cooperation and support. Ways are being found round 
what we all now recognize as antiquated child labor laws. 

Senior High Schools 

By the time most students reach the senior high school^ 
they have been well saturated with concepts regarding the 
complexity of the occupational structure and the concept of 
rapidity of change now being experienced within that structure. 
This is not to say that such an emphasis should be abandoned 
in teaching about the world of work at this level. At the same 
time, the need for a supplemental and quite different emphasis 
more related to the **here and now" should be emphasized. 

The senior high school student, as a normal adolescent, 
can be expected to be suffering both the joys and the pain of 
what has been referred to as **the wonderful age of absolutism'* 
— the age where one is convinced that, somewhere, there is one 
and only one answer to every problem. This of course is simply 
a reflection of the natural kind of insecurity adolescents expe- 
rience as they become more and more aware of the fact that 
eventually they are going to have to take care of themselves 
and assume respon.sibility for their own lives. The school career 
development program that continues to focus on the ''broad 
picture" and the '^inevitability of change" will find many senior 
high school students '^turned off." Becau.se things will change 
does not mean they fail to exist in some form today. If a stu- 
dent is to graduate in June, he needs, among other things, to 
have some plans with respect to what he might do in July. This 
kind of normal adolescent need should be recognized and taken 
advantage of in teaching the world of work to senior high 
school students. 

There will of course be (or should be) a major emphasis on 
work experience programs for senior high school students as 
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well as for those in the junior high school. The difference is 
that at the senior high school level> the work experience pro- 
gram should bear some more definite relationship to real or 
tentative occupational choices. Exposure to particular kinds 
of work, rather than work as a generic concept^ should be the 
goal of senior high school work experience programs. 

Again, as in the junior high school, local community occu- 
.pational surveys should be a common activity for teaching 
about the world of work. However, at this level> special atten- 
tion will be paid to entry-level jobs as well as higher level occu- 
pations related to such jobs. Senior high school students are 
very capable of carrying out such surveys on a continuing basis, 
in addition, these students are very capable of carrying out 
continuing follow-up studies of former students from the high 
.school, regarding the occupations and careers such students 
have found for themselves. There is an important principle 
here; namely, that information most useful in a "here and 
now** sense is also that which will become outdated very soon. 
If the abilities of the senior high school students themselves 
are u.sed in collecting and analy/,ing data, this can become a 
very real a.s.set. 

When the importance of data of a temporal nature is 
emphasized, no implications should be drawn that more stable 
data covering a wide range of occupations practiced in various 
parts of the country should be ignored. Quite the contrary. 
By the time they reach senior high school, most students are 
able to conceptuali/,e beyond that which they can only expe- 
rience. With the current rate of geographic mobility in the 
U.S. population, it is essential that information regarding the 
world of work be presented to senior high school students from 
the broadest national perspective. While up to 80 percent or 
more may indicate a desire to make their adult residence in 
their home conmumities. we know that many fewer than this 
v\ill actuallv do so. No student should be handicapped in his 
careei development by the geographic region of the country in 
which he resides. Unless the school takes active and concerted 
action to avoid such handicaps, they will inevitably take place. 

It IS especiallv at the senior high school level where the 
expertise and assistance of the business and mdustrial commu- 
nitv is needed in teaching students about the world of work. 
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This assistance is needed not only in giving students work 
experience and local occupational information, but also in 
providing opportunities for senior high school students to visit 
with adult workers about their total life-style. The worker as 
a person is an emphasis that has been much neglected in most 
senior high school career development programs to date. The 
incorporation of work values with other personal values must 
somehow take place for every senior high school student as he 
leaves school for the '*real world.'' These kinds of learnings 
are too important to be left to chance. Again, they can be expe- 
rienced, on a simulation basis, through materials, such as those 
Ann Martin has produced, emphasizing a humanistic approach 
to career development. No matter how much such simulation 
is provided, it will be a poor substitute for letting real students 
visit with real workers, real supervisors, and real employers. 

The language of the world of work should be consciously 
taught at the senior high school level. Terms such as **selection 
ratio,'' '*union," '^apprenticeship,*' "supervisor," and many, 
many othei^s can and should be taught as part of the world of 
work for senior high school students. Since the major attention 
will undoubtedly be given this topic later in this conference, 
no more will be said about it here. 

It will be particularly important at the senior high school 
level to incorporate meaningful material with respect to the 
world of work for all students. Far too often we seem to have 
.somehow assumed that this kind of content is needed only for 
those who will seek immediate employment after graduating or 
dropping out of high school. The student who, after high school, 
will enroll in a post-high school educational program is fully as 
much in need of information regarding the world of work as 
is the student who will seek work immediately after leaving 
high school. We must cease asking the false question, '*Are you 
going to college or are you going to work?" as though those 
going to college will not go to work. We have been much too 
willing to adopt an attitudinal stance that says: Those who go 
to college will find their occupations later. Far too many of 
these students haven't found themselves by the time they 
finish four yeans of collegel We cannot continue to use the fact 
that some college-bound students are slow in vocational matu- 
ration to justify failing to concentrate on the world of work as 
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a coniponeiU in career (levelopnient of all those who profess an 
interest in college atteiulance. 

Before this section is closed, it should be emphasized that 
what has been said regarding the desirability of adding a '*here 
and now'' emphasis to a discussion of the world of work in the 
senior high school will also apply to many junior high school 
students. There are many such students who are told that 
provision will be made for them later in their school experiences 
but who, for many good and valid reasons, will drop out before 
ever getting this far. This topic, too, is more appropriately dis- 
cussed in detail in other portions of this conference, but it is 
too important not to mention here. 

Concluding Remarks 

This pafKM" hi(s attempted to discuss the world of work as 
a component in a comprehensive program of career develop- 
ment. In doing so, 1 have considered work as a generic concept; 
the world of occupations and work values as essential sub- 
topics. The examples of insertion of these subaspects in the 
elementary, junior high school, and senior high school parts 
of the program are intended as simply illustrative and not as 
exhaustive. The impossibility of speaking about this, or any 
other single component independent of all other aspects of 
career development, should be made obvious by the content of 
this paper. Career development does not occur in boxes. 
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10. 

Some 
Questions 
and Straight 
Answers about 
Career 
Education 



Several questions have been put to me that I shall attempt 
to answer succinctly, thus necessarily sacrificing comprehen- 
siveness. I make no pretense of speaking for the entire career 
education movement, nor am I expressing any official position 
or policy of the U.S. Office of Education. The headings are 
those questions. 



What is Career Education? 



In a generic sense, career education consists of all of those 
activities and experiences through which individuals prepare 
themselves for and engage in vvork — paid or unpaid — during 
their lifetimes. As a response to a call for educational reform^ 
career education seeks to make education a^s preparation for 
work both a prominent and a permanent goal of American 
education at all levels. By doing so, we hope to make work — 
paid or unpaid — possible, meaningful, and satisfying for each 
individual. 



From Today a Education (January- February 1975). 
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How Does Career Education Differ 
ftvm Vocational Education? 

Threo esseiUial difierences exist: 

(1) Career education includes career awareness, decision 
makings exploration, preparation, entry, and progres- 
sion. Vocational education has only one of these com- 
ponents — career preparation — as its main thrust. 

(2) Career education is for all persons, whereas vocational 
education, as it now exists, concentrates its efforts pri- 
marily upon those persons .seeking vocational-technical 
education at the secondary and subbaccalaureate degiw 
levels. 

(;]) Career education emphasizes both paid and unpaid 
work in the lives of individuals, whereas vocational edu- 
cation emphasizes preparation for work in the world of 
paid employment. 

Why Was the Launching of Career Education 
Considered Necessary? 

Two basic rea.sons exist. First, parents, students, and the 
general public for the last several years have been demanding 
that the formal education .system change in ways that will 
enable students — when they leave the education system — to 
be more successful in finding and engaging in work that is 
satisfying to the individual and beneficial to society. Second, 
the personal meaning and meaningfulness of work in the life- 
styles of Americans are declining and have serious conse- 
(luences for total societal productivity. 

What Are the Characteristics of a Good 
Career Education Program? 

First, a good career education program is comprehensive in 
that it involves all students at all levels in the education sys- 
tem. Second, it is coordinated in ways that reflect what is 
known about career development and career maturation. 
Third, it is collaborative in terms of relationships existing 
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within the education system and in terms of relationships 
involving the education system^ the business-labor-industry- 
professional-government community, and the home and family 
structure. Finally, it is learner centered in terms of its goals, 
its basic methodology, and evaluation of its effectiveness. 

Should Career Education Be Taught 
as a Separate Subject? 

No. In the classroom^ career education should be viewed 
as an additional way of motivating students to learn and as an 
alternative methodology for teacher use. In these ways, career 
education is a tool useful in helping students learn more of the 
basic skills. To attempt to teach career education separately — 
either instead of or in addition to an emphasis on the basic 
skills — would he counterproductive to the goals of career edu- 
cation and the demands of the general public. 

Why Do You Consider Career 
Education Necessary at the Elementary Level? 
Isn*t High School Soon Enough? 

Work values are part of one's personal value system. As 
such» they cannot be ignored during the elementary school 
years. Similarly^ to ignore the teaching of good work habits 
until vsecondary school attendance would be disastrous for 
many students. To show elementary school students the cru- 
cial importance of basic academic skills in the world of work 
should motivate elementary school students to learn such basic 
skills better. One\s career development begins even prior to 
entry into the elementary school, and the elementary school 
years are crucial ones in the process of career maturation. For 
all of these reasons, it is vital that career education programs 
begin no later than the time students first enter our formal 
education system. 

What in Your Opinion Are Three or Four of the 
Best Programs Now in Operation? 

I cannot identify the three or four **best" career education 
programs in any absolute sense. It is my impression that one 
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would have to identify s|H?cific components of career education 
in order to answer this question. Some are **best" in one thing, 
while others are ^^best*' in another. In the spring of 1974, each 
state department of education was asked to name its five best 
career education programs for the Office of Education. After 
meeting with personnel from each of these programs, I am 
convinced that each might in some way be considered **best,'* 
I also know some very good career education programs that 
were not identified by their state departments of education. 

Is Career Education Just an Approach to Good 
Teaching Techniques? If Soy When Can 
the Ambiguous Term Be Dropped? 

No. Career education as an ingredient in the teaching- 
learning process represents only one component of a compre- 
hensive career education program. To emphasize only its use 
as a teaching technique is to miss the point with respect to the 
collaborative nature of career education. Yes, I hope that some- 
day the term **career education" can be dropped. That day will 
come when education as preparation for work has truly be- 
come both a prominent and a permanent goal of all of Amer- 
ican education. I am afraid that day is still many years away. 

What about the Arts and Humanities 
in Career Education? 

They are crucially important for three reasons. First, they 
are, for many persons, a part of the world of paid employment, 
and thus must be included as career options made available to 
students. Second, the dehumanizing nature of many jobs in 
today's world of paid employment makes it vital that persons 
be able to use the arts and humanities for some of the work 
they choose to do in their leisure time. Third, there obviously 
is much more to living than could possibly be encompassed by 
the term "work.*' The arts and humanities will, in my opinion, 
become an increasingly important means of bringing meaning- 
fulness to the lives of individuals in these times of rapid tech- 
nological change. 
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How Can a Teacher Get Career Education Started 
in His or Her School? 

The best way to begin is to begin. There are four basic 
ingredients needed: 

(1) A clear knowledge of the subject matter you are trying 
to teach 

(2) A list of basic career education concepts from which 
you can select 

(3) A knowledge of resources available in your community 

(4) Your own ingenuity and creativity 

Armed with these things, the teacher finds that career edu- 
cation offers a means of using his or her abilities in ways that 
help students learn more through using a variety of resources 
in addition to the usual textbook and curriculum guide. Of 
course, it is better if the entire school is involved in the career 
education effort. If you wait for that to happen, you may never 
begin. 

Is Career Education Just Another Educational Fad? 

No. "^Educational fads'' are things thought up by educators 
or the federal government. Career education s call has come 
from parents, students, and the general public. That call will 
not go away until it has been answered. Career education 
represents one of several po.ssible re.sponses that could be given 
to this call for change. No other comprehensive response ap- 
pears to be on the horizon. Since educators were not the ones 
who issued the call, they are certainly in no position to make 
it go away, except through actions taken in response to the 
call. Career education seems to represent one answer that at 
present is appealing to parents, students, and the general 
public. In no way can it be considered as an ''educational fad." 
Career education is a real response to a real call for educa- 
tional change. 

Is Career Education Growing? 

Yes. A \91A questionnaire survey conducted by the Career 
Education Task Foyco. of the Council of Chief State School 
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OfHcers produced data indicating that of* the seventeen thou- 
sand school fhstricts in the United States, approximately five 
thousand have begun some career education activities. That 
seems to me to represent fantastic growth when one considers 
that (a) the term "career education*' was coined only three 
years ago, (b) only about 250 federally funded career education 
programs have existed in local school districts, (c) no federal 
career education law existed before 1974, and (d) even now, 
no specific career education funds, as such, have been made 
available from USOK. in my opinion, one of career education's 
current problems is that it has grown too fast. As a result, the 
quantity of our efforts has far exceeded their (juality. 

What about the Costs of Career Education to the 
School? Where Will the Money Come From? 

More than !K) percent of the costs of education involves 
either buildings and ecjuipment or stdfT salaries. Since in career 
education we are asking neither for new buildings nor for 
greatly increased stafT personnel, we aren't anticipating the 
need for large amounts of money. 1 am hopeful that the costs 
of career education will continue to come mostly from local 
and state, not from federal funds. I don't want to .see schools 
change again because the federal government in effect "bribes" 
them to do so with massive support programs. Just once before 
I retire. I would like to see schools change because they should. 
The relatively small costs involved in implementing career 
education make it possible that this could happen. 

If Such a Program Is Launched, Won't Teachers 
Need In-Service Education? All 
Teachers? Or Only a Few? 

In-service education for cla.^sroom teachers lepresents, in 
my opinion, the largest single cost required for effective career 
education. My feeling is that all teachers should be exposed 
lo initial m-seivicc education in career education. This initial 
in-service training should ac(|Uaii i (hem uith the basic nature, 
goals, and methodology of career education. The most impor- 
tant in-service education is the "learning b\ doing" that 
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teachers do as they attempt to inl'use career education into the 
teaching-learning process. In my opinion, only teachers who 
volunteer to undergo this form of in-service education should 
be involved. Like any other new educatioi h1 approach, career 
education isn't something thai can be foiced on the teacher. 
I have found that teachei*s (and their students) who try it are 
the most efVective agents for encouraging other teachers to 
become involved in in-service career education activities. This, 
to me, is the way it should be. 

What about Preservice Education? 

it will obviously be essential to the long-run success of 
career education. In some states — e.g., Arizona, Louisiana, 
Michigan, and Washington — good initial efTorts to infuse ca- 
reer education into preservice teacher education programs have 
already begun. To me. important as preservice education in 
career education is. it repre.sents a lower priority than in-service 
education at the present time. Ideally, preservice and in-service 
career education should be going on simultaneously. We must 
reali/.e. howevei, that the primary expertise in career education 
at the present time is in our local schools, not in our teacher 
education institutions. Teacher educators have much to learn 
irom leading career education practitioners if they are to infuse 
career education concepts mto preservice teacher education 
programs. Many tcachei educators are beginning to do so now. 

As There Any Research That Indicates That Career 
Education Results in Greater Learning? 

Yes. Three examples aie research results available from the 
public .schools in Hamlin, West Vn-ginia, Dade County (Miami), 
Florida, and Santa Barbara, California. In each of these stud- 
ies, statisticallv significant differences in scores on standardized 
achievement tests were found which favored students who had 
been exposed to careei education over "control" students in 
''traditional*' classes. It is important to note that in each case, 
we are speaking of results obtained at the elementary school 
level only. I haven't seen similar results at the middle/junior 
high or senior high school level (I thmk this is largely due to 
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the fact that implementation to date has concentrated heavily 
on the elementary school level.) It is also important to note 
that in some evaluation efforts, we have seen no statistically 
significant differences between students who have been ex- 
posed to career education and those who have not. On the 
whole, however, these first preliminary results are very encour- 
aging indeed. 

How Do Students, Teachers, Administrators, and the 
Public React to Career Education? 

Every formal opinion poll I have seen has indicated reac- 
tions to be both positive and enthusiastic. Attitudes toward 
Career Education, published by Policy Studies in Education 
(New York City), is one example. Both the fourth and fifth 
Gallup polls on "Public Attitudes toward Education" are also 
good examples. I have personally had many teachers who, after 
using a career education approach in their classrooms, say to 
nie, ''Career education has made teaching exciting and mean- 
ingful for me. I will never go back to traditional teaching meth- 
ods again." I have {personally visited with hundreds of equally 
enthusiastic students. It is those teachers and students who 
have given nie the gi-eatest reassurance that we are headed in 
the right direction through career education. 

What Do You Foresee as the Future of Career 
Education and Its Results? 

In my opinion, the future of career education depends first 
and foremost upon the way in which and the effectiveness with 
which it is novv implemented If we can do the following things, 
I think career education will continue to grow and flourish 
for many years: 

(1) Keep career educations focus on the public's call for 
making education as preparation for work a major goal 
of American education. 

{*>) Continue to emphasize the collaborative nature of 
career education. 

(3) Maintain minimum levels of funding. 
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(4) Resist attempts to become involved in the game of 
'^territoriality*' and recognize that we can all be in- 
volved in the ''action.*' 

(5) Concentrate our attention on how much help students 
receive, rather than on who receives the '^credit** for 
helping. 

(6) Devote conscientious efforts toward evaluating the 
effectiveness of career education for all persons at all 
levels of education in all kinds of educational settings. 

If we fail in any of these tasks, career education could and 
should disappear in a relatively few years. The key to the future 
of career education is the classroom teacher. It is in the class- 
room that all of these things will either come together or fall 
apart. Classroom teachers need and deserve all of the help we 
can give them now in career education. 
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A Conceptual 
View of 
Career 
Education 



No major change, based solely on conditions existing within 
the fornuil educational structure itself", ever has or ever should 
come to American education. Rather, change should come as 
a result of the changing role and function of education in the 
larger society. The career education movement represents a 
call for educational reform based on the needs of the postindus- 
trial, service-information-oriented occupational society in 
which we now live and. in addition, the larger society itself. 
This call centers round the changing nature of work in the 
total .societal structure 

The Societal Case for Career Education 

Those who seek to understand the broader societal basis 
for career education would do well to begin their study with 
such books as the following (see references for additional 
information): 

(1) Gooding's 77?c Job Rerolulion 

(2) HolTers The Ordeal of Change 



From Corecf Education for Giflvd and Tahnxtcd Students (Salt Lake 
Cit\ Olyinpu.'i Piil)H.*;hing Compan>, lOT'l). ediic^i by Kenneth B. Hoyt and 
Jean Heheloi (chaptei \) 
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(3) Levitan s Work Is Here to Slay, Alas 

(4) Sennett and Cobb's The Hidden Injuries of Class 

{')} Sheppard and Herrick's Where Have All the Robots 
Gone^ 

(()) M.l.T.'s Work in America 

Documents such as these make it abundantly clear that worker 
alienation is a real and glowing phenomenon in the United 
States. The i)roblems seem to stem from the presence of the 
overeducated members of the paid work force. Contributions of 
the overducated worker to problems of worker alienation stem 
from a variety of sources, such as is found in the large numbers 
of occupations and jobs whose entry requirements have been 
raised without basically changing the nature of the work itself. 
Where a college degree is now required to enter an occupation 
that formerly re(|uired only a high school education, it is not 
siu'prising that those j)ossessing such degrees experience a lack 
of challenge in the job. 

A second source of di.ssatisfaction for the overeducated 
worker is the continuing presence of the concept of **Tay- 
lorism" in structuring job duties and assignments. This concept 
— which in essence contends that greater efficiency (and thus 
greater productivity) can result when jobs are split into very 
finite a.ssignments, with each worker being responsible for 
repeating a small portion of the total production process time 
after time — does indeed seem to be a factor in worker aliena- 
tion. The worker who knows he can do his job extremely well 
i.^ (le|>nved of the ()pj)ortunity to challenge himself each day 
with the job tasks that are before him. It is hard for a worker 
to take |)ride in a j)roduct he or she never sees. It is ecjually 
hard to gain |>ersonal satisfaction from providing service to a 
uistonuM one never gets to .see or know. As the. occupational 
society moves faither av\ay from an emphasis on production 
of goods and toward an emphasis on production of services, 
the conce|)t of Tavlorism becomes increasingl\' inapj)ropriate. 

The |)resencc of undereducated workers is equally serious 
as a contributoi to worker alienation. The increasing com- 
plexit\ of the ()ccuj)ational societv has clearly resulted in a 
le.ssening of demand for unskilled vvorkers and an increase in 
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demand for workers possessing specific skills and competencies. 
A willingness to perform, in the absence of skills required for 
efVective performance, is of minimal value to an employer and 
maximally frustrating to the worker. As workers are faced with 
problems of acquiring increasingly complex sets of job compe- 
tencies, they are simultaneously faced with problems of the 
rapidity of change in the occupational society. Thus in a very 
real sense it is possible for a worker s skills to become obsolete 
before he or she has fully mastered them. The need for recur- 
rent and continuing education is increasing rapidly throughout 
the occupational society. The need for workers to possess 
sufficient breadth and depth in basic education so that they 
are adaptable to the changing nature of the occupational soci- 
ety becomes greater each year. P'ailure to help workers cope 
with the certainty of uncertainty that most face in ways that 
will allow them to exerci.se maximum personal control over 
their own occupational destinies has surely been a contributing 
factor to worker alienation. 

Thus education is seen to be a major cause of worker aliena- 
tion in the case of both the overeducated and the underedu- 
cated. If this is true, then solutions to problems of worker 
alienation will surely involve major changes in American educa- 
tion. The exact specification of such needed changes is inti- 
mately involved in the conceptualization of career education. 

The presence of worker alienation is frequently verified by 
observing the lack of productivity, lack of quality in products 
or services, increases in both worker and employer dissatis- 
faction, and increases in absenteeism in the workplace. Ample 
evidence exists to document the presence of conditions such as 
the.^^e in the occupational society of the United States. 

The results of worker alienation extend far beyond their 
economic implications. Basically, worker alienation must be 
viewed causall\ as a psychological/sociological phenomenon. It 
seems increasingly true that uork no longer holds personal 
meaning and meaningfulne.ss in the minds of many American 
workers. Too many appear to be in a position where they 
endure theii jobs lather than gain personal satisfaction from 
their uork. The\ try to "'gel by** at work while conserving as 
much energy as po.ssible for activities in which they hope to 
engage aftei leaving theii place of paid employment. The basic 
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human need for achievement - for accomplishment, for feeling 
that one has done something that is really worthwhile — is, for 
increasing numbers of workers, one that must be meX through 
activities performed outside their place of paid employment. 
The suggested solutions that are currently popular seem to 
be especially {>ertinent to those who profess to be concerned 
about career education in the school setting. These suggestions 
include: 

(1) Allowing workers greater autonomy in determining 
their work hours and specific work assignments 

(2) Providing workers with greater variety of specific job 
assignments 

(3) Demonstrating to workers the importance of their role 
in providing the final product or service to which they 
contribute 

(4) Providing ''fringe benefits" to workei'S that improve the 
general quality of life available to the worker 

(5) Providing workers with career ladders along with the 
means and the incentive to advance up a career ladder 

(6) Providing workers with opportunities to use their own 
ingenuity and creativity in making suggestions for im- 
proving conditions of the workplace and quality of the 
work to be performed 

(7) Providing workers with gi'eater opportunity to interact 
with one another in ways that demonstrate the inter- 
dependence of workers as well as the worth and dignity 
of each worker 

(8) Providing workers wMth added incentives for producing 
(juality work products or services on a **one-time" basis 

(9) Placing more trust, confidence, and responsibility in 
the individual worker, rather than relying on a con- 
stant, close supervision by ''bosses" 

(10) Allowing workers some real voice in basic policy and 
management decisions that affect their work and their 
status as workers 
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Management has assumed that if worker aHenation can be 
reduced through solutions such as these» productivitN' will in- 
crease. This assumption seems to have been borne out in recent 
industrial experiences. Where work has become more meaning- 
ful and personall.N' satisf\ing to the individual worker, work 
output and the (luality of work have increased. Whether simply 
providing workers with more money might not also increase 
productivity appears to be a question that is not yet clearly 
settled. It does .seem clear that increased financial rewards to 
workers, while perhaps a necessary condition for increased 
productivity,^ are not in and of them.selves sufficient to guar- 
antee a higher output of (luality w(M*k. 

The Case for Career Education 
in American Education 

There are two essential bases for \'iewing the case for career 
education as it currently exists in American education. The 
Hrst and most obvious is related to the changing and ever-closer 
relation.ships between education and the occupational society. 
It is clear that American education has not produced enough 
graduates with the technical-vocational skills required in 
toda\' s occupational society. It is e(iuall\ clear that in many 
instances our college graduates have been deficient in the level 
and nature of specific job competencies the\ po.ssess. Finally, it 
is abundantlN' clear that American education has fallen far 
short of meeting the recurrent and continuing educational 
needs of adults who are seeking to reenter the occupational 
societN . to change jobs within that societx, or to advance up 
a career ladder in their aiea of chosen occupational endeavor. 
We have reached a point where we can no longer afford to 
ignore the relationships existing between education and the 
f)t ( upalional societx. These relationships have increased each 
year and are now a matter of deep societal concern. 

It is this kind of need that has led to: (1 ) an emphasis within 
the (arcci cchuation movement on providing more and better 
occupational cdutation programs, at both the secondary and 
post-secondai \ .school le\el.s. (2) increasing the attention being 
paid to (areci implit ation.s of college degrees and jobs to which 
such (legn^es ma> lead. (3) an increa.sed emphasis on career 
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guidance and career decision making, and (4) increasing the 
call for our schools to better meet the educational needs of 
both youth and adults who have exited from the formal system 
of education. It has been the failure of the American education 
system to respond to such changing societal needs that has 
created much of the twtenwl call for educational reform repre- 
sented by the career education movement. 

The second and equally important basis for viewing the case 
for career education in American education stems from the 
fact that worker alienation exists within the education system 
as well as in the general occupational society. It is contended 
here that most workers experienced worker alienation problems 
long before they entered the labor force as paid employees. 
The presence of '^worker alienation" can be seen in almost any 
elementary school classroom. There, it takes the form of stu- 
dents who see no good rea.son Cor coming to school^ no rela- 
tionships between what they are being asked to learn in school 
and what they might do with it when they leave, and no rela- 
tionships between one school subject and another. Moreover, 
they are told when to come to school, how they must act to win 
approval while in school, what they must study at a particular 
time, and how they failed to perform to the teacher's (super- 
vi.sor's) .satisfaction. Finally, they are given little or no oppor- 
tunity to participate in policy decisions atfecting them or any 
systematic incentives (except grades) to increase their produc- 
tivity. That is, we find when we look at the workplace and the 
li'ork of the student that an ahnost exactly analogous set of 
conditions leading to worker alienation exists as in the larger 
occupational society 

A similar situation exists at the secondary school level. 
There, students in the college preparatory curriculum have an 
impre.ssion that they are getting ready to go to college — even 
though in many instances they don't know why they should do 
so. Studx.nts in the general curriculum are apparently there to 
get a diploma, with most probably feeling that if they don't 
have one, something '*bad" will happen to them. Students in 
the vocational curriculum, while apparently enrolled to acquire 
vocational skills required for employment, aren't sure they are 
receiving the proper skills and in many secondary schools are 
made to feel like **second-class" citizens. 
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At the college and university levels, worker alienation 
symptoms are seen in the behavior and attitudes of thousands 
of students who don't really know why they ever went to col- 
lege. Someone told them, **Go to college and you will find your- 
self—and they went to college and looked. As with both 
elementary and secondary school students, many college stu- 
dents seem to be operating under the false assumption that 
the purpose of education is simply preparation for more educa- 
tion. The persistently high dropout rates from both colleges 
and secondary schools attest to the presence of alienation 
toward their work as students on the part of many persons. 

If worker alienation symptoms were seen in our education 
system only among students, the situation would not be as bad 
as we know it to be. The truth is, worker alienation is a very 
real problem today among teachers, counselors, and school 
administrators, as well as among the students they seek to 
serve. The 'Taylorism" of the assembly line in industry is 
reflected in educational organizations across the land, where 
in school after school each teacher is given responsibility for 
only a very small part of the educational enterprise as it im- 
pacts on the life of any given student. The tenth grade English 
teacher knows that he or she must do something different from 
that which either the ninth or the eleventh grade English 
teacher does to provide the students with competencies in 
English. At the same time, the teacher is given an impression 
that he or she mustn*t "interfere" with what other tenth grade 
teachers are doing with the same students in other subject 
matter areas. 

Concepts of both the overeducated and the undereducated 
worker can indeed be applied to those persons employed in 
occupations within the field of education. Well-qualified 
teachers are asked to follow a strict curriculum guide, cover 
a given amount of content, maintain classroom order to a 
particular degree, and be responsible for a small, finite aspect 
of the total educational process. They are given little voice in 
policy making and little freedom to be as innovative and crea- 
tive in the classroom as their intellect and educational back- 
ground would enable them to be. With crowded classrooms, 
limited instructional materials, and even greater limits on real 
autonomy, they are told to ^'motivate'' students (which is 
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definitionally impossible) and to **provide for individual differ- 
ences** (which, given the conditions under which they must 
work, they cannot possibly accomplish). 

Thus the overeducated teacher can be seen in schools 
throughout the nation — teachers who are much more intel- 
ligent and knowledgeable than their jobs allow them to be. The 
presence of undereducated teachers, in the form of those who 
are asked to teach subjects outside their major field, is also 
common. Similarly, when the student as a ^'worker** is con- 
sidered, we find both overeducated (i.e., those who already 
know what they are being asked to study) and undereducated 
(i.e., those who cannot master what they are being asked to 
learn) students in almost every classroom. Teachers who are 
alienated from their work are almost sure to alienate students 
from the students* work. The result is a loss in educational 
productivity (measured in terms of increases in student aca- 
demic achievement), unhappiness, and dissatisfaction with the 
'^educational factory** and the "educational assembly line** on 
the part of both teachers and students. 

The presence of worker alienation on the part of both stu- 
dents and teachers in American education lies behind those 
efforts of the career education movement to engage in such 
activities as: 

(1) Encouraging a project approach to teaching 

(2) Encouraging team teaching and other forms of cooper- 
ation among teachers 

(3) Encouraging efforts to show students — and teachers — 
the paid employment implications of the substantive 
content of education 

(4) Encouraging greater student and teacher participation 
in educational decision making 

(5) Encouraging flexible scheduling of various kindn that 
provides both students and teachers with greater au- 
tonomy with respect to planning their work 

(6) Encouraging use of the total community as a learning 
laboratory by allowing students to spend part of their 
time learning outside the four walls of the classroom 
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(7) Kncouraging pcM formance evaluation, rather than time 
(as measured in Carnegie units), as a prime means of 
measuring educational accomplishment 

Kach of these kinds of examples can be seen to have almost 
exact counterparts in recent attempts of industry to reduce 
worker alienation. 

The logical questions that come at this point are: 

(1) If reduction of worker alienation results in increased 
productivity in industry, shouldn't reduction in educa- 
tional worker alienation (among both teachers and 
students) result in greater productivity (i.e., increased 
educational achievement) in education? 

(2) If students are learning in their present educational 
settings to be *'work alienated," what would happen to 
worker alienation in the industrial settings if students 
were *\satisfied workers" while in school getting ready 
to move into the occupational society? 

The **logicar' answers to these logical" questions lie very near 
the base of the rationale for much of the career education 
movement. 

In summary, the case for career education, within American 
educ ation itself, stems from a combination of: (1) the need to 
change educational practice in ways that recognize the chang- 
ing role of education in our changing society — with particular 
reference to the presence of overeducated and undereducated 
members of the labor force, and (2) the need to reduce worker 
alienation, as it exists among both professional educators and 
students, within the structure of American education. 

Definitional Problems 

We cannot hope to successfully solve today's problems 
while saddled with outmoded definitions of key terms with 
which we are concerned. Too many people today still seem to 
believe that: 

(1) Work means "paid employment.'' 

(2) Career means *'a succcvssion of jobs or occupations." 
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(3) Education means '^schooling." 

(4) Leisure means **play/' 

It is contended here that each of the above definitions is falla- 
cious in these times. To adequately conceptualize the career 
education movement demands that new meanings be attached 
to each of these terms. 

Of these four words, the most crucial, in a definitional sense, 
is the word *Vork.'* The following definition has been formu- 
lated for use here: 

Work is conscious effort aimed at producing benefits 
for oneself or for others. 

Of the words contained in this definition, several are of special 
importance. First, the definition is restricted to **conscious 
effort*' - thu.s recognizing the importance of one both wanting 
to do .something and trying to do it. In this sense, what is 
**work*' by definition demands the presence of purposefulness 
and motivation on the part of the worker. Second, this defini- 
tion is restricted by the concept of productivity ...of accom- 
plishment ...of doing. As such, it must result in an individual's 
feeling that he or she has done ''something'* as opposed to 
**nothing/* Third, the definition of work used here is restricted 
by the word ^'benefits.'* Whether it be goods, services, or some 
combination of the two, people who work aim to see that some- 
one is better off because of the work than he would have been 
had no work been performed. Fourth, work is seen always 
as producing benefits for the individual who performs it — 
whether those benefits be in the form of economic returns, 
personal satisfaction, a visible product, or anything else. To 
recogni/.e that mortal man does nothing that does not produce 
benefits for himself is simply to recognize the basic principle 
on which the psychology of motivation is based.. Finally, this 
definition recognizes that work often (and perhaps most often) 
produces benefits for others as well as for the worker. 

If one wonders whether a particular activity can be con- 
sidered work, the following questions can be asked: 

(1) Did the individual want to do it? (If he didn't, the 
activity might be 'labor" but it could not be work.) 

(2) Did the individual try to accomplish something? 
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(3) Was what the individual tried to accomplish seen by 
him or her as designed to benefit someone? 

If a '*yes*' answer can be given to all three questions, it is con- 
tended here that the activity can be regarded as ''work.'* 

Work, as defined here, is seen as self-fulfilling for the indi- 
vidual and contributing to his feelings of self-worth, dignity, 
and importance. In this sense, the term "work alienation'* can 
be viewed as nonsensical; that is, people are not alienated from 
work, as defined here, although they may very well be alienated 
from labor. 

This definition of work carries no restrictions of paid em- 
ployment. Thus it can be seen as including the work of the 
full-time homemaker, the student, and the growing numbers 
of volunteers in our country. Nor does it carry any restriction 
of necessary enjoyment or dislike for the activi*^y on the part of 
the worker. Finally, it carries no restrictions limiting it only 
to activity that is ''hard" to do. In career education, then, we 
do not try to talk to students about ''becoming'* workers when 
they grow up. Rather, we emphasize that they are workers 
noiv (at lea.st we hope they are!). 

With this definition of work, we can then define "career" as 
follows: 

Career is (he totality of work that one Hoes in his 
or her lifetime. 

Thus each of us has only one career which consists of all the 
work — paid and unpaid — that we perform during our lifetime. 
One's career may include a wide variety of occupations and an 
evcMi wider variety of jobs, but simply becau.se one changes his 
or her occupation in no way means that one has entered a 
"new" career. The career of most person.s, with this definition, 
must be seen as beginning sometime prior to entering the 
formal education system and continuing through the retire- 
ment years. With this definition, use of the word "career" in 
the term "career education" takes on a considerably broader 
meaning than that a.ssociated with the world of paid employ- 
ment or the concept of economic man. 

In the term "career education," education is intended to 
extend (in its meaning) considerably beyond the formal .system 
of American education represented by our elementaiy, secon- 
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dary» and post-secondary educational institutions. The defini- 
tion used here is: 

Education is the totality of formal, informal, and 
incidental processes through which an individual 
learns. 

As defined here, education includes our public school system, 
employer training, self-study, and all forms of ^'learning by 
doing." As such, it is seen, as is the word ''career,'* as something 
that begins very early in life and continues well into the retire- 
ment years. In this sense, career education^ in a generic (not a 
strict definitional) sense, concerns itself with all that an indi- 
vidual learns that contributes to the work he or she does during 
his or her lifetime. (This of course does not mean that the only 
reason an individual learns something is so that work can be 
performed.) 

Vocation is one's primary work role at any given 
point in time. 

As defined here, one can change '^vocations'* several times in 
his or her lifetime. A youngster s vocation can be considered to 
be "student"; a full-time housewife's vocation is "homemaker"; 
and a machinist's vocation is "machinist." Women who com- 
bine a full-time job with the vocation of homemaker may be 
said to have two vocations at the same time. Thus the term 
"vocation," like the word "work," is in no way restricted to the 
world of paid employment, even though that world is included 
in the concept. 

Occupation is one's primary work role in the world 
of paid cm ploy men I. 

Thus while one s vocation may also be his or her occupation, 
there are many persons who, while having a vocation, do not 
have an occupation. The distinction is important in a free 
enterpri.se. democratic society such as in the United States. 

Leisure is those activities which an individual pur- 
sues when not engaged in his or her vocation. 

This definition is important in order to emphasize that one 
may choose to spend some of his or her leisure time in work. 
For those persons who.se occupations in the world of paid em- 
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ployment are so dehumanizing in nature that they are regarded 
more as *Mabor" than '*\vork," the prospect of using part of their 
leisure time in work may be especially appealing. Increased 
leisure is portended because of increases in the length of school- 
ing, earlier retirement plans, and - to a less significant degree 
- a shorter workweek and longer vacation periods. It is vitally 
important that the word "leisure" not be equated with the 
word **play." Both society in general and individual members 
of that society will benefit greatly if we can conceptualize the 
word ''leisure" in ways that allow part of one's leisure time to 
be spent in work. 

Definition of Career Education 

Based on the conceptual attempt presented here, the fol- 
l()v\ing definition of career education appears appropriate: 

Career education is the total effort of public edu- 
cation and the community to help all individuals 
become familiar with the values of a work-oriented 
society, to integrate those values into their personal 
value systems, and to implement those values in their 
lives in such a way that work becomes possible, mean- 
ingful, and satisfying to each individual (Hoyt et ciL, 
1974, p. 15).* 

In attempting to clarify the meaning and implications of 
this definition, we present the following important points: 

(1) Career education is an effort, not merely an attitude, 
as some have said. As such, it is gomg to require some 
lime, materials, and money. 

(2) Public education is education available to the public 
and from which the public can choose. Thus it is a term 
considerably broader than the formal public education 
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system of the United States and much, much broader 
than the kindergarten through twelfth grade public 
school system. 

(3) Career education represents a joint effort of public 
education and the community. It is not something that 
the formal education system can do by itself. The notion 
of the formal education system working as a collabo- 
rator with the community, rather than asking the 
community to simply ^'cooperate" in a program that is 
basically controlled and operated by the formal educa- 
tion system, is. one of the distinguishing features of 
career education. 

(4) Career education seeks to help all individuals ~ from 
the preschool years through retirement life. It is not 
simply something for school-age youth. 

(5) Career education s objectives and goals represent only 
a portion of those associated with American educa- 
tion and the total society of which education is a part. 
It seeks to be recognized as a significant and needed 
effort in ways that neither demean nor detract from 
any other worthy educational or societal goal. It does 
not say that work is the most important thing in the 
lives of individuals, but only that work should be one 
of the important and meaningful parts of the individ- 
ual's life. 

(6) Career education's first objective is to help individuals 
become familiar with the values of a work-oriented 
society — with all of the various reasons why persons in 
our society are motivated to work. It does so without in 
any way seeking to picture one set of work values as 
necessarily better than any other. The emphasis on 
work values — rather than on any form of work ethic — 
is purposeful in this definition, and reflects a basic 
concern for the welfare of the individual (rather than 
''work" Ixiing viewed as some kind of societal obligation). 
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(7) Career education's second objective is to help individ- 
uals integrate some set of work values into their per- 
sonal value structure. Clearly, the career education 
movement, as conceptualized here, does seek to help 
all individuals want to work. Note that this is an 
''objective/' not a "requirement,'' of career education; 
that is, while we truly do want all individuals to want 
to work, career education in no way seeks to impose 
work values on individuals. 

(8) Career education's third objective is to help individuals 
implement work values in their lives. This implies a 
commitment to providing individuals with good work 
habits, with work skills, and with opportunities — paid 
or unpaid — to actually engage in work. 

(9) The goals of career education are to make work more 
pos.sible, meaningful, and satisfying to each individual. 
By "possible," we mean that the individual should be 
able to find work if he or she seeks it. By "meaningful," 
we mean that the individual should understand the 
importance of his or her work and the ways in which 
that work is producing benefits to someone. By "satis- 
fying," we mean that all individuals' work should lead 
them to see the work in which they engage as giving 
more purpose, more personal meaning, and more joy 
to their lives by allowing each individual to view him- 
self or her.self as a person of worth in our society. 

As conceptualized here, career education has its centrality 
of concern in the word "work" and the personal significance 
that word holds in the live.s of all individuals. The concept of 
work as presented here will, it is hoped, be one that will serve 
to bring about the kind of educational reform called for by 
the occupational society in which we now live. More impor- 
tant 1>. it will be a means of bringing greater personal meaning 
to the lives of all individuals. As viewed here, career education 
is very much a part of the human services movement that 
allows for a coordinated effort extending over all age levels, 
geographic settmgs. and societal mstitutions. 
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12. 

Career, Vocational, 
and Occupational 
Education: 
An Approach 
to Defining 
Differences 



Is career education simply a new name for vocational 
education? Should the terms '^vocational education'* and 
"occupational education'' be considred synonymous? Appar- 
ently large segments of the general public — and many profes- 
sional educators — seem to feel that the answer to both 
questions must be "yes.'* 

During the last three years, there has been considerable 
effort expended proclaiming that the terms "career education" 
and "vocational education" are not synonymous, while at the 
same time little attention has been paid to what if any dif- 
ferences exist in the meanings of "vocational education" and 
"occupational education." It seems unfortunate that relatively 
more time appears to have been spent in proclaiming that dif- 
ferences do exist between career education and vocational 
education than in specifying, with exactness, what such differ- 
ences are. It seems equally unfortunate that differences be- 
tween vocational education and occupational education have 
been ignored. It is time that we face these problems. 

It would be fruitless to attempt to differentiate meanings 
of these three terms bv deriving the meaning of each indepen- 
dently of the other two. Some common base must be used for 
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purposes of defining each term. Here, an attempt will be made 
to construct such a base by defining six words that are basic 
to the controversy. The six wovds are: work,^ career, vocation, 
occupation, leisure, and education. 

Definitions of Basic Terms 

Work is "conscious efi'ort aimed at producing benefits for 
oneself or for oneself and others." As such, it is unimportant 
whether such efVort is paid or unpaid in nature. What is impor- 
tant is that it represent the basic need of all humans to achieve, 
to accomplish, to do something productive that allows the 
individual to discover both who he or she is and why he or she 
is. With this definition, work is properly viewed as a human 
right, not as a .societal obligation. 

Career is "the totality of work one does in his or her life- 
time." Thus any person can have only one career. That career 
typically begins before the person enters kindergarten and con- 
tinues well into the retirement years. 

Vocation is ''one's primary work role at any given point in 
time," Vocations include paid employment, but they also 
extend to unpaid work roles. Vor example, we can speak of the 
"vocation" of the student, the full-time volunteer worker, or 
the full-time homemaker as easily as we can speak of the ''voca- 
tion" ol" the plumber,, the physician, or the engineer. 

Occupation is "one's primary work role in the world of paid 
employment/' Pllconomic returns are always considered among 
the work values of persons engaged in occupations, although 
these might not be considered whatsoever by persons in certain 
vocations. The occupations of many persons will be synony- 
mous with their vocations. One can have an occupation with- 
out having a vocation, although, of course, one can have a 
vocation without being engaged in an occupation. 

Leisiire consists of "^activities, other than sleeping, in which 
one engages when not performing in his or her vocation." Thus 
leisure holds possibilities for both "'work" and ""play." 

fulucation consists of ''all those activities and experiences 
through which one learns." As such, it is obviously a lifelong 
process and cortsiderably broader in meaning than the term 
•'schooling." 
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All that follows here is based on an assumption that these 
six basic terms are understood and agreed upon. Those who 
disagi'ee with one or more of these definitions will necessarily 
find themselves disagreeing with the remainder of this paper. 

Definitions of Career Education, Vocational Education, 
and Occupational Education 

Career education consists of **all those activities and expe- 
riences through which one learns about work." As such, it 
makes no restrictions in meaning whether one speaks about the 
work of the homemaker, the musician, the lawyer, or the brick- 
layer. Some work will require advanced college degrees while 
other work may require no formal schooling of any kind. To 
the extent that work is judged ^'successful," it does typically — 
and in these times, increasingly — require some learned set of 
vocational skills. 

Vocational education con.sists of **all those activities and 
experiences through which one learns about a primary work 
role.'* This definition includes all kinds of primary work roles: 
paid and unpaid, those assumed by high school dropouts and 
by university graduates, those taking place in formal class- 
rooms and in on-the-job settings. It differs markedly from the 
definition of this term currently in use by the American Voca- 
tional Association. It is advanced here not to create contro- 
versy, but simply becau.se, with the specific word definitions 
presented earlier^ it seems proper. 

Occupational education consists of *'all of those activities 
and experiences through which one learns to work in the world 
of paid employment." As such, it places a primary emphasis on 
ecnomic benefits from work that are not necessarily present 
either in vocational education or in career education. As with 
the term ''vocational education." the term ^^occupational edu- 
cation" obviously includes schooling requiring college degrees 
as well as schooling at below the baccalaureate level. 

With these three generic definitions, it becomes clear that 
occupational education always includes vocational education, 
but vocational education is not always limited to occupational 
education. It becomes equally clear that career education, 
while including both vocational education and occupational 
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education, extends beyond both, for it may involve work per- 
formed as part of one's leisure time. The three terms imply 
progressive narrowing of purpose. That is, career education 
includes all work, vocational education is limited to all primary 
work roles, and occupational education is further limited to 
all primary work roles in the world of paid employment. 

Vocational Education: Bedrock for Career Education 

At this point, it seems desirable to move beyond the defi- 
nitional game-playing to the task of conceptualizing vocational 
education as part of career education. The primary point to be 
made here is that while vocational education can exist without 
career education, there is no way that career education can 
exist without vocational education. This statement requires 
some further explanation. 

In a societal sense, the goals of career education are to help 
all individuals: 

(1) Want to work 

(2) Acquire the skills necessary for work in these times 

(3) Engage in work that is satisfying to the individual and 
meaningful to society 

Since» by definition,^ '^primary work roles'* encompass most of 
the work carried out in the world, vocational education — as 
defined here — becomes a central ingredient for skill acquisition 
and thus a major part of the bedrock for the career education 
movement. 

In an individualistic sense, the goals of career education 
are to make work (a) possible, (b) meaningful, and (c) satisfying 
to each individual. Work, in these times, is increasingly impos- 
sible unless one has been equipped with a set of vocational 
skills that will qualify him or her for work. Further, it is obvious 
that work can become neither "meaningful" nor ''satisfying" 
unless and until it is first ''possible.'* Again, we can clearly see 
the bedrock necessity for vocational education — as defined 
here — for the success of the career education movement. 

Finall\» when one recognizes that in the foreseeable future, 
more than 80 percent of all occupations will require the acqui- 
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sition of N'ocational skills at less than the baccalaureate level, 
it is obvious that what has been the prime emphasis of tradi- 
tional vocational education — i.e., providing occupational skills 
at the subbaccalaureate level — must be greatly expanded if 
career education is to succeed. Some have pictured career edu- 
cation as a subterfuge for expanding vocational education. It 
would be much more accurate to recogniy.e that, far from being 
a subterfuge, career education must demand major expansion 
of occu|)ational skills training at the subbaccalaureate level. 
It is essential to successful implementation of the career edu- 
cation concept itself. 

Implications for Change in Vocational Education 
in Academic Settings 

From the outset, advocates of career education have called 
for the complete integration of vocational education into the 
total fabric of American education — for the fusion of what 
have been academic education, general education, and voca- 
tional education into a single system that emphasises prepa- 
ration for work as one of t he major goals of the total educational 
structure. The implications of this objective require some 
examination. 

Some N'ocational educators have seemed to interpret 'inte- 
gration" to mean that academic teachers will change in ways 
that make them more like today's vocational educators. Others 
seem to belie\'e that "integration'' means that traditional 
academic teachers will come to like traditional vocational edu- 
cation teacher*^ better (and \'ice versa); in short, that both will 
somehow adjust in wa\s that help them relate better with each 
other. It seems important to point out that the best that can 
be hoped for in a mutual adjustment situation is accommo- 
dation of different persons to one another, "Accommodation*' 
implies adjustment without the necessity for basic changes in 
either part\. "Intcgiation." on the other hand, implies basic 
changes in both parties. Career education stands squarely foi 
integration, not for simph* accommodation. 

The integration called for by career education demands 
that academic teachers change their internal value systems and 
their operational behavior in ways that reflect the importance 
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of educatio!! as preparation for work. We ask all academic 
teachers to recognize preparation for work as one, among 
several of the basic goals of American education. This will 
require major internal changes in many of today s academic 
teachers. 

This hoped-for integration also calls for fundamental 
internal changes in today^s vocational education teachers. 
Integration cannot occur in an atmosphere of protective 
isolationism. The .separatene.ss of traditional vocational edu- 
cation, which in the past has seemed essential for survival, 
must — if career education's goals are to be attained — be 
abandoned. Instead, today s vocational educatoi*s must strive 
to find and emphasize the commonality of purpose in education 
as preparation for work that binds them with all other edu- 
cat()i*s into a single family of professionals. 

To empha.si/.e commonaUty of purpose is in no way to say 
that unicjueness will disappear. Fiat her, it is simply to recog- 
nize the importance of the commonalities. An emphasis on 
unicjueness will always be important to the individualistic goals 
of each educator. Vocational educators of today have two basic 
choices with respect to proclaiming their uniqueness. One 
would Ix' to emphasize vocational education as preparation for 
primary work roles - paid or unpaid — at the subbaccalaureate 
level. This would necessitate abandonment of the traditional 
criterion applied in defining a program as **vocational educa- 
tion** that stipulates that it should lead to gainful employment. 
To do so would immediately make industrial arts, as a curricu- 
lum area, part of vocational education. It would also legitimize, 
as part of vocational education, large parts of the work of 
todays home economics and vocational agriculture teachers 
thai are not neces.sarily concerned only about paid employ- 
ment. It would make vocational exploratory experiences for 
all siudents — including the .so-called "college bound" — a basic 
and bona fide part of vocational education. It would call for 
major changes in what has traditionally been called "voca- 
tional education" in secondary schools and in post -secondary 
educational settings. 

A second alternative would be to move from vocational 
education to occupational education in labeling the field. If 
this were to be done, it would probably be accompanied, for 
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purposes of emphasizing uniqueness, by preparation for gainful 
employment in occupations requiring preparation at less than 
the baccalaureate level. It can be seen that, while involving a 
change in terminology^ this would necessitate very little change 
in job functioniiig on the part of most of today's vocational 
educators. 

There are of course a number of additional alternatives 
open to today s vocational educators. Among these are the 
following: 

(1) Keep vocational education **as is/* ignore career edu- 
cation, and hope that career education will go away. 

(2) Keep vocational education essentially **as is/* but 
encourage large increases in support for career guidance 
in hopes that career guidance personnel will take care 
of the integration problem. 

(;{) Or keep vocational education essentially **as is'* in the 
.senior high school, but support career awareness and 
career exploratory programs at the elementary and 
junior high school levels. 

Even these few examples will, it is hoped, serve to illustrate 
the basic problem that career education asks today's vocational 
educ ators to face: namely, the problem of deciding to chariffe. 
To date, the problem has not been squarely faced either by 
vocational education or by career education personnel. 

Career Education's Need for Support by 
Vocational Education 

There is an urgent need for support of career education by 
today's professional vocational education community. Career 
education as a total movement holds far greater potential for 
change than could be expected to result from the isolated 
efl'orts of any single part of education — such as vocational 
education. The broad goal of career education is to bring both 
promiiuMue and permanence to education as preparation for 
work a^ a major goal of our entire system of education. Had 
vocational education been able to do this by itself, I think it 
would have done so years ago. Career education and vocational 
education need each other. 
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But it is change that we have been speaking of here. The 
art of compromise, essential for moving toward change, cannot 
effectively be accomplished if career education is controlled or 
directed by vocational education. Vocational education was 
indeed one of the parents of career education; but we must 
recognize (if we continue with the analogy) that career educa- 
tion is a child born out of wedlock. The true marriage of voca- 
tional and academic education has yet to take place. If such 
a marriage i.s ever to occur, it must result in part because both 
"parents" respect and admire what this child called '^career 
education" has been able to accomplish. Neither parent will 
control if this is to occur. 

Career education is a healthy child today, as witnessed by 
the hundreds of local school systems that have initiated career 
ediication progiams on their ov^n. But it is a child and, as such, 
in great need of both nourishment and assistance in moving 
toward maturity. As one of its parents, vocational education 
has, it seems to m,e, a continuing responsibility to financially 
support and provide thoughtful input into the continuing 
conceptualization of career education. It would be a tragic 
mistake for vocational education's interest in and support of 
career education to diminish at this point in time. 

Concluding Remarks 

The career education movement calls for major internal 
changes on the part of both the academic and the vocational 
educators of today. It would be unwise and unproductive for 
one to change unless the other also moved toward change. 
Change, if it comes, will be slow and painfiil for all concerned. 
If all of us can change in a careei education direction, Amer- 
ican education will become more meaningful and more appro- 
priate for our students. There is a choice, to be sure. There is 
also a deep professional responsibility. 
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13. 

Parents 
and Career 
Education 



F^irents are a ])otentially powerful force in shaping and 
changing educational policies in any U.S. school system. Parent 
opinion can be equally effective as a positive or as a negative 
force. In a democratic society such as ours, we must surely be 
both glad and grateful that this is .so. More than any other 
segment of the general public, parents have both a right and 
a responsibility to care about and to influence public school 
educational policy. Career education policies, more than most 
other.s, are certainly .susceptible to parental influence. This 
fact must be taken into account by school .systems that attempt 
to initiate career education programs. 

If it were simply a matter of gaining parental approval of 
career education, there would be little need for a special dis- 
cussion of this topic. The need stems from the nece.ssity for 
parental involvement in career education. Parental approval 
isn't enough. Until and unless ])arents hacoma partners in ca- 
reer education^ the .school .system's efforts are unlikely to be 
very .successful. 
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Necessity for Parental Participation 

Much of the substance of career education concerns work 
values and work habits. In those domains, parents "turn ofT" 
their children nuich faster than we as educators *'turn them 
on," Most of us have seen situations where parents have 
destroyed in twenty minutes values and attitudes that have 
taken us weeks to build up. Parental influence can be a {;reat 
help or a hindrance in achieving four major goals of career 
education. 

First, one of career education's goals is U) help vach student 
acquire a /)()sitiL'e set of work values that are personally mean- 
ingful. While we are certainly not trying to provide a single 
reason for valuing work, we certainly do want all students to 
want to work. We are trying to help students seek work as both 
a necessary and a desirable part of their lives from an economic, 
sociological, and p.sychological viewpoint. A major belief of 
career education s philosophy is that work is a positive concept. 
Yet many parents regard trork as a dirty four-let ter word. They 
frecjuently refer to how happy they are away from work and 
how much they dread going l^ack to work. It is difficult to teach 
students a positive concept of work when in their homes work is 
pictured as a punishment to be endured or as a necessary 
societal evil. 

Second, anothei careei' education goal is to teach students 
l^ood work hal)its. This emphasis is one that must l)egin in the 
elementary school years and contmue through all of education. 
Hal)its that a student is expected to practice while in school 
l)ecome an integral part of his oi* her total liehavior only when 
th(*v are also practiced in other settings. If any set of habits is 
expected to l)e displaced only at school, it becomes simply a 
means of coping with the school enviionment. If students are 
taiight good work hal)its in .school and poor work habits at 
home. onl\ confusion can result. The internalization of any set 
of hal)its demands, alcove all else, consistencv' in application. 
The goal of teaching snulents good work habits cannot be 
attamed \inless what is taught m the .school is reinforced in 
the home 

A third goal is to expand, to the nia.xnnum possible extent. 
o/)fion> related to eareer deei'^ions ()einf,f made l)y students. 
We want students to .^ee and to con.^ider the widest f)o.ssible 
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range of career options and to choose those most consistent 
with their interests, abilities, opportunities, and values. In 
striving to attain this goal, we cannot ignore the powerful 
influence of the occupational stereotypes that exist in our cul- 
ture at the present time. The influence parents exert on their 
children's occupational choices often has as its source the 
effect that occupational stereotypes have had on the parents. 
Most paretit.s hope that their children will enter an occupation 
with a higher prestige level than that represented by the par- 
ent's own occupation. Few parents express delight if their 
children express occupational preferences at a lower prestige 
level than that associated with the parent's occupation. While 
this is most understandable, it is certainly restrictive in terms 
of career options that the student feels are appropriate ones 
to consider. It woidd l>e foolish (and impossible) for us to at- 
tempt to eliminate this influence, but we certainly must make 
some ellort to minimi/.e its impact on the freedom of the stu- 
dent to determine his or her own destiny. 

Finally, a fourth goal is to help students sec various educa- 
linmd options as differing in hind, not in intrinsic worth. We 
.seek to help each student choose the educational alternatives 
that he or she considers best for him or her. We seek to avoid 
an\ automatic hierarchical ordering that, for example, pictures 
the college-preparatory curriculum as necessarily better than 
an\ (^ther in the school. Instead, when .someone asks us "What 
is the be.'it program?" we want to respond by saying, ''P'or 
whom?** Yet, a.s with occupations, parents often associate 
stereotypes with various kinds of educational opportunities 
m such a uay that they automatically regard one as superior 
to all others. It uill be iiupo.ssible fo) us to help students really 
choose Irom the vsidest po.ssible range of educational oppor- 
tunities unl(\^s parents join us in helping the student ask and 
answer the kc> (juestion. Wiiat kind of education will be the 
best for mc'^ 

Some readers will be tempted to point to parental view- 
pomts such as those de.scribed as justifying their contention 
that career education "won't work heie.** I do not believe the 
majority of paients will be actively opposed to the four career 
education goals if the> clearl> understand them. It is up to us 
to see that they do. 
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Suggested Parent Activities 

The following suggested parent activities are presented 
without regard to gi-ade level. Some can be used at any grade 
level, while others will obviously be more appropriate at some 
levels than at others.' 

Have Students Interview Their Parents with 
Respect to Parental Occupations 

This activity has several advantages. First, many students 
do not know what their parents do in the occupational world. 
Second, such data will be new information for many teachei's. 
Third, teachers can use this information in making bulletin 
boards showing places of employment in the school district. 
Fourth, such student interviews can, if carefully planned, help 
the student develop more respect for parents and can also help 
the parent feel better about himself and his work. Fifth, it is 
an activity that leads naturally into parent-child discu.ssions 
regarding occupational aspirations and tentative plans of both 
the child and the parent. 

Ask Parents to Volunteer Props for Use in Career 
Education Activities 

This has been particularly useful at the elementary .school 
level. Parents often can find old work uniforms, work tools, 
and v\ork signs that the teacher can effectively use in the 
elementary clas.sr()om. When a student brings something from 
home that is used in the classroom, he oi she receives positive 
i-einforcement. Parents, too, seem pleased to see that such 
materials are serving a useful purpose. Many teachers have 
filled prop boxes almost entirely with materials donated by 
paients. It is a real advantage foi the school with a small career 
education budget 

Ask Parents to Serve as Occupational 
Resource Person.s 

To invite parents to discuss their occupations in a class or 
small group setting offers opportunities for students to a.sk 
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questions about the world of work. The answers not only pro- 
vide students with information, but also can help the parent 
realize how important and necessary his or her work is. Parents 
will often volunteer to serve as occupational resource persons 
to answer the questions of individual students who are con- 
sidering occupations in their field. A community cadre of such 
individual referrals can often be started with a parent group. 

Ask Parents to Serve on Career Education 
Advisory Committees 

There is much about work and the world of work that 
teachers don't know. Parents engaged in various occupations 
possess a great deal of knowledge needed to formulate and 
execute career education plans. Advisory committees for each 
occupational ckister can supplement the work of one school- 
wide career education committee. Parents can often provide 
leadership in getting broad community representation on such 
committees. 

Ask Parents to Allow Their Children to Spend a Day 
at Work with Them 

This is a very effective way of helping students learn about 
the world of work. It is al.so an effective way of helping students 
gain greater respect for their parents and for parents to gain 
greater self-respect. True, not all parents can arrange such a 
day, and .*^ome alternative arrangements (such as going to work 
with a neighbor) will have to he made for .^omc students. The 
potential benefits to be derived from this kind of activity justify 
(he great amount of trouble involved in making it operational. 

Ask Parents to Allow Teachers to Visit Them 
at Their Place of Work 

Several .schools are using this as a new twist on the parenl- 
tcachei coiifeience idea. While it takes advance arrangements 
with employers, good career education advisory connnittees 
can help schools make such arrangements. To engage in this 
activitv puts teachers in contact with many parents (especially 
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fathers) who will nevov come to parcMU-toachor conferences 
scheduled at the school. In addition, it is a valuable means for 
teachers to learn more about the world of work and to develop 
positive parent relationships. 

Ask Parents to Participate in the SchooPs 
Placement Program 

Much information is needed about the community if stu- 
dents are to be assisted in finding part-time or full-time jobs. 
Parents, as community members, are excellent persons to 
consult in locating such information and making it a part of 
the .schooTs placement program. While, of course, we would 
not ask parents to participate in using student records in the 
actual placement process, they can be extremely valuable in 
collecting and updating job placement opportunities -~ espe- 
cially for part-time jobs. 

Ask Parents to Participate in Student Field Trips to 
the Business-Industry-Labor Community 

Parents can be of great help in locating and identifying 
possible sites to \'isit. They can serve as \'olunteers for trans- 
porting students to such .sites and prox ide in\ aluable assistance 
in supervising small groups of students during the actual visit. 
It .seems that ])arents often learn as much as their children 
when they participate in activities such as these. 

While other examples could be given, perhaps these few will 
indicate the wide variet\' of ways in which parents can be 
efrecti\ely brought into career education programs. It should 
be ()l)\i()us that as parents help their children learn about work 
and occupations through such activities, ample opportunities 
also exist for increased parent education. Through these kinds 
f)f activities, v\e can help parents acquire a more positive view 
of t he w orld of work and of t hemselves as workers. This in itself 
is an aid in the success of career education. It may be viewed 
as e(|ualiy valuable in stimulating positive communication 
between parents and their children. 
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Questions Parents Raise 

1, '7 send my child to school to study the three i?\s\ Why 
are you teaching him about careers?** This kind of question can 
perhaps best be answered by assuring parents that we, too, are 
concerned primarily about helping students learn basic aca- 
demic skills. One of the prime reasons we emphasize careers is 
so that we can motivate students to learn more academic skills. 
Skeptical parents can be asked to observe their children and 
see whether their interest in basic schoolwork is increasing. 
In good career education programs, rising interest should be 
easy to discover. 

2, '*Why are you tfying to persuade my child to enter voca- 
tional education?'* This question is often asked by parents who 
misinterpret career education's emphasis on the entire world of 
work and the entire world of education. It is best answered by 
assuring parents that we are in no way trying to recruit stu- 
dents for vocational education. Nor are we trying to keep 
students from going to college. Instead, we are simply trying to 
open up the maximum number and variety of options for all 
students. We want students to appreciate the worth and 
dignity of all honest work, but we are not recruiting them for 
any particular kind or level of work or schooling. 

3, "Why are you trying to make my child choose an occu- 
patu)n?** This kind of question can perhaps best be answered 
by emphasizing to parents that it is work — not occupations — 
that forms the primary emphasis in career education. When we 
ask students to learn about occupations, it is because this is 
a way in which they can learn about work. When we ask stu- 
dents to consider tentative occupational choices, we are inter* 
ested in helping them think about their own work values. 
Parents need to know that we are well aware of the current 
rapidity of occupational change and the futility of encouraging 
a student to choose one occupation for his or her life's work. 
Parents also need to understand the concept of career develop- 
ment as a developmental process that involves a continuing 
examination of oneself in relationship to work and the world 
of work. We are certainly not trying to make any child choose 
any occupation. Rather, we are trying to help each student to 
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think about himself in terms of his work values and his pre- 
ferred life-style 

4, ''How can my child learn when he isn't in schools This 
question is often raised by parents in regard to their children's 
participation in field trips and other career education activities 
conducted outside the schoolbuilding. In answering this ques- 
tion, we need to emphasize that some of what our students 
need to know is located in the broader community, not in our 
schoolbuildings. We also need to emphasize that every excur- 
sion into the community is a planned learning experience (and 
we had better be sure that it is). We can show parents how 
regular class assignments in English, mathematics, science, 
social studies, and other subjects are tied to student activities 
carried on outside the school. (A simple example, such as how 
we make up mathematics problems based on the math we saw 
being used in a grocery store, is often helpful here.) The most 
con\'incing answers to give such parents will be those provided 
by increases in academic achievement re.sulting from career 
education programs. 

5. ''How can fny child leaiix when iCs so noisy in the class- 
rooinT The activity-oriented approach to career education 
does demand that students move about and that they speak 
with one another. The resulting classroom atmosphere can be 
of concern to some parents who remember school as nice 
straight rows of students who spoke only when called upon by 
the teacher. We can encourage them to ask their child whether 
the child thinks what he or she is doing is meaningful learning. 
We can point out to parents that in the past we haven't found 
enforced quiet and regimentation of students a very effective 
learning approach. We can also point out that our attempts to 
individualize instiuction through the project approach of 
career education demand that we pay more, not less attention 
to learning patterns and the progress of individual students. 
Finally, we can point out the advantage that this approach 
gives us in providing for individual differences in students, 
rather than assuming that all will learn best by a single means. 
I have sometimes told parents that I don't think complete quiet 
is a very health> condition to encourage for long periods of 
time in either the school or the home environment. Sometimes 
this seems to get aci-o.ss when all else fails. 
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Career Education in the Home 

How can parents effectively reinforce attempts on the part 
of schools to teach work values and work habits to students? 
A partial answer to this question was given earlier when sug- 
gested parent activities in career education were listed. A com- 
plete answer goes far beyond the participation of parents in 
such activities. 

We need the American home to become, in part, a work- 
place — a place where all family members are regarded as 
workers. The work of the home, in all of its aspects, offers a 
marvelous opportunity for students to learn the relationships 
that make work and play complementary activities. It is also 
an ideal setting in which to demonstrate to children the ways 
in which all of us undergo some inconvenience when one of us 
fails to carry out his or her work assignment, to finish work on 
time, to cooperate with other workers, or to recognize the 
dependence of each worker on many others. Both work values 
and work habits can and should be taught in the home. 

To accomplish this, schools can prepare for parents lists of 
work habits that we are trying to teach students. We can then 
encourage parents to find ways of reinforcing our efforts 
through emphasizing similar work habits within the home. I 
know of very few homes in which parents would object if their 
children seemed inclined to h^lp out with some of the work 
required to make the home run smoothly. This subject may 
well be raised with PTA members, who can be asked to prepare 
materials for use in career education. Any parent materials, in 
addition to containing lists of work habits to be emphasized, 
must also caution parents against the temptation to say, **It*s 
easier if I just go ahead and do it myself." We all know that 
this attitude is not a positive thing for either children or their 
parents. To emphasize the home as a workplace would do 
much, in my opinion, to restore the true meaning of family 
membership. It is an effort well worth making. 

The subject of work values is another matter. Here the 
.school needs to clearly communicate to parents the differences 
in work values that now exist in our society. Reasons why 
parents have chosen to work may very well be unappealing to 
their children. The child's question *'Why should I work?** 
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cannot be efVectivoly answered by parents who express only 
their own work values. It is vital that we coninuinicate to par- 
ents a concept of work that extends beyond paid employment. 
We need to help them understand that the question of **Why 
w^ork?'' for most young people today can be most effectively 
answered by pointing out that work is a means of finding out 
who one is and ivhy one is. Parent education on the meaning of 
work in the technologically oriented society we now live in can 
be very valuable. Schools have an obligation to help parents 
learn and think deeply about this subject. Such education will 
influence the lives of parents as well asthe lives of their childim 

A Concluding Thought 

l^arents are at least as important to the success of career 
education as I have tried to picture them here. I can see no way 
in which effective career education programs can be conducted 
unless attempts, such as those discussed^ are made to involve 
parents. If we make the eff()rt> I am convinced that the great 
majority of parents will respond positively and effectively. 

Obviously, not all parents can or will become effective 
partners with us in career educatioji. There are some homes in 
some neighborhoods where it will be impossible for children to 
receive a healthy and helpful view of work and the world of 
work. I'here are .some parents who will remain resistive to ca- 
reer education in spite of all that we do to allay their fears and 
suspicions. That wo \\\\\ not be successful with all parents will 
surely be neither new nor surprising to readers who have 
worked in the field of education for a few years. 

It would be a grave error to devi.se approaches to parents 
based on the most negative home conditions we could expect to 
find. Instead, we must plan in a positive manner. We must 
proceed a.ssuming the best, not fearing the worst. We will find 
many homos in which neither parent is employed. This of 
course does not mean that no work is carried on in the home or 
that such parents will not he interested in or supportive of 
(arecr education. We will find man\ homes that are short of 
money, but \or> few (hat are short of work opportunities for 
children We will find many parents lacking in initial under- 
standing of career education, but few who are incapable of 
understanding it if we will take the time to work wMth them. 
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14. 

Questions 
Teachers Ask 
about Career 
Education 



No major lasting chan^^t* can occur in American education 
without active support and involv^iment of the classroom 
teacher. The edicts of the school administrator, the rhetoric 
of the educational philosopher, the findings of the educational 
researcher, and the voice of the general public can all be effec- 
tively ignored by the teacher through his merely closing the 
classroom door and facing his students, filxperienced teachers 
objecting to a new educational thrust can comply while with- 
holding the kind of commitment that leads to effectiveness. 
The sincere but inexperienced teacher, on the other hand, often 
objects so loudly and so forcibly that his total competency in 
helping students learn is impaired. In either case, the new 
idea — good or bad — is docnned to failure. 

The strength of '* teacher power'* as a determiner of edu- 
cational change is directly related to the extent to which 
teachers themselves are asked to change their attitudes, their 
philosophie.s, their competencies, and their teaching meth- 
odologies. Since career education asks teachers to change in all 
of these ways, it is extremely vulnerable to the kind of teacher 
power described here. Like most others who call for major 
educational change, manv of the advocates of career education 
have assigned classro(»m teachers a greater share of the blame 
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than they deserve and a greater portion of the responsibility 
for change than they can possibly assume on their own. Thus it 
is not surprising that large numbers of highly competent, 
conscientious, professional teachers are today asking a great 
number of questions regarding their role in career education 
and about the viability of the career education concept itself. 

That classroom teachers in all kinds of educational settings 
are raising questions concerning career education is a healthy 
sign; certainly teachers are not simply ignoring the concept. 
Those questions that concern money are the easy ones; for if 
both school administrators and the general public are con- 
vinced of a concept's importance, the money will be forth- 
coming. The more difficult questions are those concerning 
teacher commitment. 

In the public schools I find more questions, coming from 
the so-called "academic*' teachers in the senior high school 
than from any other group. Therefore it is their questions that 
will be discussed, but the answers given here can be used by 
counselors working with teachers at any level. Such answers, 
of course, will not satisfy the true disbeliever, but they may 
help clarify things for the true skeptic. 

Role of the Classroom Teacher in Career Education 

Career education asks all teachers at all levels of education 
to (1) emphasize the career implications of the substantive 
content they seek to help students learn, (2) recognize that any 
class may be vocationtil skill training for one or more of its 
students and that the teacher has special responsibilities to 
such students^ (;3) increase their knowledge of the world of work 
through observational, work-experience, and work-study ac- 
tivities that take place in the business-labor-industry commu- 
nity. (4) help all students acquire a personally meaningful set 
of work values and a basis for making reasoned career decisions, 
and (5) help parents develop and apply career education con- 
cepts that will serve as positive rather than negative forces on 
the career development of their children. Of these five respon- 
sibilities, the first is of special importance in that, unlike the 
others, this represents a continuing and continuous responsi- 
bility that can be met only by the classroom teacher. 
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It is neither possible nor proper to discuss in this paper all 
ol' the teacher responsibilities. Here, I want to provide readers 
only uith the wa>s in which I try to answer questions classroom 
teachers raise with nie regarding their role in career education. 

Question One 

/ am an academic teacher icoiking only with college-hound 
students. Why should I emphasize career implications of my 
subject matter to these students^ 

The key point I try to make with teachers raising this kind 
of question is that college-bound students, too, are getting 
ready to go to work. We have created perceptual problems for 
ourselves in the senior high school through organizing subject 
matter round the concept of the college preparatory, general, 
and vocational education curriculums. As a result, those in the 
college prep curriculum are i)erceived as getting ready for col- 
lege, those \n vocational education as getting ready for work, 
and those in general curriculum as getting ready to receive a 
high school diploma. Career education seeks to turn this situa- 
tion around through making education as preparation for work 
an important goal of all who teach and all who learn. Certainly 
society expects those who go to college to go to work someday! 

One of the problems facing students on the college campus 
today revolves round the question of career decisions. The 
college campus, as it typically exists today, is probably among 
the worst of all po.ssible environments in which to make career 
decisions in that it tends to force decisions ba.sed on circum- 
stances rather than on rea.soning. We all know college students 
who switch their majors, and thus career goals, because of 
experiences in one cla.ss with one instructor. Such students 
probablv had no truly reasoned career base for choosing the 
original major. Getting students ready for college certainly 
does include helping ihem think through their reasons for 
going in terms of career deci.sions open to ihem. 

' It IS also important to point out to t.eachers that when we 
ask them to emphasize the career implications of their subject 
matter, we are not asking them to participate m a process of 
forcing career decisions on students who are not yet ready to 
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make them. On the contrarv> we are simply seeking to open up 
a wider hori'/.on of choices so that the student can expand his 
thinking on the options available. It is a liberating, not a 
restricting f'nnction in which we are asking teachers to engage. 
Teachers of mentally gifted students often point to the fact 
that career decisions for such students can be expected to be 
delayed until the graduate school years and that it is premature 
to encourage these students to think about careers while they 
are in high school. 

At a recent national invitational ^seminar on career edu- 
cation for the gifted and talented that I conducted for the 
U.S. Office of Education, I hard participants argue that it is 
nol productive to teach the highly gifted student about today's 
occupational world because he is going to change that world 
in ways that are meaningful to him. I contend that it is espe- 
cially important to help highly gifted students consider careers 
through which they can make the major societal contributions 
of which they are capal)le. If they are going to lead us to create 
changes in the occupational society, then it is important that 
they know something of the current nature of that society so 
that they will know what it is they are trying to change. The 
fact that the highly mentally gifted may spend a good many 
post-high school years in further educational study is no reason 
for denying them the opportunity to think of themselves as 
potential workers while in high .school. No student should be 
excused from work becau.se of a high IQ! 

Question Two 

How van I be r.\/)evfe(f to falcc tiniv to fcach carcvr iniphca/ion.s 
o/ my suhjvcf when I know I will he evaluated primarily in 
terms of ^iim^ students sufficient substantive content so that 
they can compete successfully in colle^ef 

This (|uestion is often raised b\ teachers who feel that they 
do not ha\c hmc to teach the substantive content they know 
I heir sludents .should l)e getting. The\ have already been bom- 
l)arded witli recjuests to wuoipoiate concepts of environmental 
education, drug education, sex education, and citi/.enship edu- 
cnti(Mi into tlieir teaching. "How." they ask, "can I possibly 
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add career education to all these other concepts and still teach 
the real subject matter associated with my academic field?'* 
When one adds consideration of the many interruptions that 
occur durinj^ the school year — special assemblies, athletic 
events^ career days» class days, relii^ious holidays, and so forth — 
one cannot help but sympathize. 

I emphasize to the teacher that in asking that time be 
devoted to discussing career implications of the subject, we are 
not asking that less time be devoted to study of the substantive 
content of the area. Rather, the time we are asking for is a 
portion of the time every good teacher devotes to motivating 
students toward studying the course content. To let students 
learn something with res|)ect to how they might use that 
knowledge in their later vocational lives is to motivate many 
students to try harder to master the course content. One of 
the essential dilTerences between an instructor and a real 
teacher is that those who deserve the title "teacher" are con- 
cerned about making their subject meaningful to the student 
and are not content with merely imparting knowledge. 

it is |)arl of this motivational lime that we ask teachers to 
s|)cn(l in emphasizing the career implications of the subject 
matter. We are not asking them to substitute this form of 
educational moti\ati()n for any other that they have found to 
work in the pa.st. We are a.sking that this form of education 
motivation be addvil to an> other that a particular teacher has 
found to be eHective for him or her. Some teachers seem to 
tlunk that ue are asking them to include a discussion of career 
implications in every dailv le.s.soM plan, and it is important to 
hel|> suc h lea( hers jcali/e that we are proposing nothing of the 
sort. There will be manv davs when a discu.ssion of career 
implications is not a|)pr()|)riate and, if inserted, would be dis- 
tuulmgand wasteful of lime. We are merely irv ing to convince 
IcacluMs that this (oim of educat ional motivation is one that 
should a|)peal to (tU of the students .-^o/jh' of the time. The fact 
that it mav a|)|)eal to some of the students all of the lime is 
.sonu'thing (hat tc-achers (an deal with as thev become belter 
ac(iuamle(l with theii students. 

Finally. 1 find it Hn|:)oilanl to point out to teachers raising 
this (|uesiion that oui goal in asking them to emj^hasize career 
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implications of their subject matter is to help students learn 
more, not less, of the substantive content the teacher is trying 
to get across to them. If this is done correctly, students should 
be better prepared for college than were this form of educa- 
tional motivation to continue to go unused. Our assumption is 
that if students are made aware of the career implications of 
their subjects, increased learning will take place. This assump- 
tion has already been tested and verified in several classrooms 
with various groups of students. It can be easily tested in any 
school. If some teachers remain unconvinced but express a 
willingness to give this assumption a fair and thorough test, 
the counselor should be able to arrange the evaluation design 
required for testing it. 



Question Three 

My leaching goals are much broader than merely preparing 
students for work. How can I teach career implications without 
detracting from other worthy educatumal objectives? 

Teachers raising this kind of question include many who 
have been exposed to those advocates of career education who 
are proclaiming that "all education is career education— or 
should be." That kind of pronouncement brings back memories 
for many of us who have heard others say that all education is 
'life adjustment education," or all education is "general edu- 
cation," or all education is "progre.ssive education." The first 
thing that teachers hearing such pronouncements should 
understand is that not all advocates of career education are 
speaking or thinking this way. There are many of* us who are 
sickened 1)\ an> suggestion that career education represents 
the single most important objective of American education 
and who aie very indignant when others say that career educa- 
tion should encompa.^s all of American education. I think it is 
important to remind teachers that when Commissioner Sidney 
I' iMarland. Ji., declared career education as the number-one 
priority of the U.S. Office of Kducation in December 1971, he 
did so vvithout di.*;carding a number of other very important 
rsoK priorities. Comnu.*^sioner Marland may well be best 
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remembered for his career education emphasis; hut this has 
never been his only concern, his onl\ priority, or his only major 
contribution to positive change in the American education 
system. 

Vor my part, 1 have never contended that all of American 
education should be concentrated on the goals of career edu- 
cation. I think teachers should understand that we are viewing 
the goal of education as preparation for making a living as only 
one of a number of worthy goals of American education. Pre- 
paring students to "work'* and preparing students for "making 
a Hving" cannot be considered synonymous, for a very great 
deal of the work today's students can look forward to doing 
cari'\ no econonnc rewards whatsoever. I try to help teachers 
understand that preparation for making a living is only part 
of preparation for liviiig it.self. 

I also tr\ to help teachers understand that there is nothing 
new about the contention that American education should be 
rimcerned about helping students learn how to make a living. 
This has been one of the stated goals of American education in 
ever\ major policy statement on education that has been 
piomulgated on a national basis during the twentieth century. 
The trouble is, it has been the one goal that has nev^r been 
.succe.s.sfull> implemented in educational practice for all of the 
(hildren of all of the people. Instead, we have seen a general 
"school loi schooling's sake" emphasis in American education 
that has made it seem that education is an end in itself. The 
puipose of the third grade teacher must extend beyond merely 
readying students for the fourth grade! 

VVI..ite\'er education is, it surely must be viewed as prepa- 
lation foi somcfhm^ — tha* is, the pui pose of education cannot 
be .simj)l\ education. Whether that "something*' is viewed as 
picpaiation loi makmg a living, pieparation lor good citizen- 
ship, piepaiation foi home and family living, or preparation 
loi an> other piupose is beside the point. In career education 
uc are trving to sa> that education as prei)arati()n for making 
a li\uig has not iecei\ed the emphasis it desei\es to the present 
time. We alsosa> that uith the iiKreasinglv close relationship 
now existing between erlucation and work, it is an educational 
purpose that (an no longci be ignored an> where in oui system 
of educat ion 
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Question Four 

U7/// ///(' current uncertainty rc^ardin^ the future nature of 
occupations, the dehumatiizin^ nature of work itself and the 
probabdity of continuing high youth unemployment, is career 
education's emp/iasis on education as preparation for work 
a wise direction for American education to takef 

I iiuisl admit that I liaxe neser heard a classroom teacher 
ask I his (jueslion. On the other hand, I have heard many ask 
\arious parts of this cjUestion and tliiis have decided to put 
them all into one The queslionvas 1 have now put it, comes to 
the \er\ core of the \ alidiiy of the career education concept 
itself First, I try to point out that work, seen as the production 
of goods and ser\ices useful to iiuhviduals in society,^ is essen- 
tial lo societal surMval. If we want to enjoy the jiood lifc,^ then 
uc Miicly ha\e some responsibility to help provide the goods 
and ser\ K c'S that vsill make it possible. Perhaps we can argue 
about the nature of work, hut it seems lo me that there can be 
no argument concerning the necessity for work as a \ital force 
in American socu'l\, 1 contend that prcpaialion for work is, in 
oui demotialic societ\, simpl\ part of preparation for good 
citi/.enship. 

Second, I try lo make clear lo teachers that ihe kinds of 
demeaning cUul dehumani/ing uork that the\ en\isage in the 
tradnional sueatsho)) oi fa(toi\ asseml)l\ line is exactly the 
l\j)e now being iapull\ leplaccd b\ machines being invented 
a^ pait of the automation and cNbernation piocess. The trends 
— in this postinduslrial oc(Uj)alional ,socie(> where the vast 
ma)oMt\ of uoikcrs is |)roducing services and where, more 
ln (|Uenil\. nia( lunes aic producing the |)ro(lucls — are defi- 
Tiitel\ ni (he diiection ol gi\ mg a humanizing emphasis to work 
and ihu^ lo woikci^ Fuiihei — as more and more of people's 
wuik demands spc tUic job skills UHjuning educational prepa- 
Mtion— wc aic mo\mg low<ud relatnel\ gieater autonom\. 
and so ol hum.mness. m the degiee ol direction the worker is 
able lo (AcM in t! r j)eiloimance ol his job duties. Work is not 
l)(M onung ~ m its hash naluie — more distasteful and more 
dehuniani/ing On lhe(ontiai\, I t hink all of I he majoi trends 
poini lo an cmj)hasis on making woik moie meaningful and 
moie satisKing to the indi\idual woikei A careei education 

18 i 
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emphasis can make positive contributions toward helping 
workei^s themselves speed this process. 

Third, I try to emphasize making work a viable part of the 
personal value system of all individuals as a major goal of ca- 
reer education. The rapidity of occupational change will force 
many people to make numerous occupational choices during 
their lifetime. This fact is related to how people implement 
their work values but does not affect the degree which they 
hold and cherish such values themselves. True, our occupa- 
tional society is changing at a rapid rate, causing us to empha- 
size the importance of adaptability on the part of all individuals. 
This in no way detracts from the fact that at any given point in 
time the occupational society does have .some structure; that 
if this is the time one seeks to enter that society, he can be 
helped to see it as it now exists. If our schools would worry 
more about helping students take the next step after leaving 
school and worry less al)out what those students will do in their 
retu'ement years, I believe we would be serving youth better. 

Finally, there are the teachers who raise questions about 
current high rates of youth unemployment. This factor can 
serve as an essential part of the rationale for career education. 
'I'he most nnportant reason many of today's youth don't have 
jobs is that they have neither equipped themselves with the 
kinds of occupational skills society now needs nor acquired the 
kmds of work values that lead them to seek work as a mean- 
mgful and satisfying part of their lives. I am worried,^ too. about 
the fact that the ratio of youth to adult unemployment has 
gone up steadily since U)()0. It is a very serious matter and 
should caus(» all of us concern. 1 would strongly contend that 
oui cunent high rate of youth unemployment represents a 
basK' reason for installing the career education concept, not 
an excuse for resistinf^ it. 



Concluding Statement 

There are of course many other questions teachers are 
asking about ( areer education. I do not consider them critics 
of career education. They are professional educators who are 
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concerned about the sludents they teach and the pruposes of 
education. I believe the career education movement will thrive 
and gi'ow in positive ways by having these kinds of questions 
asked and answered at this time. Given reasonable and rea- 
soned answers, I have great confidence that most teachers will 
act in a positive and professional manner. If we can't explain 
career education to teachers in ways that make sense to them, 
career education doesn't deserve to exist. 
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15. 

Counselors 
and Career 
Education 



The career education movement has great need for the 
expertise, commitment, and involvement of the professional 
school counselor. The counselor should be one of the leaders 
in career education program development in school systems 
throughout the country. It would be disastrous for counselors 
either (a) to attempt to take over the career education move- 
ment or (b) to ignore the career education movement alto- 
gether. Thus I want the counselor to see himself or herself as 
deeply involved in career education while simultaneously 
recognizing that guidance is only part of the total career edu- 
cation iDovement and that many other persons also have key 
roles to play. If this is done, both the career education and 
guidance movements can grow and flourish. If we cannot or will 
not take an approach like this, both movements will be in deep 
difficulty in American education. I am firmly convinced that 
this is true. 



A conipoMto of sotm- ol Hovl's m«Tnv «'irticles on the counselor'.s role in 
CO eer education. *S7M (it/u/ancc i\\'u iiletter (NovemlK'r-December 1972). 
"(louiiselor Comix? tencies Needed in Career KdiictUion" (Maryland State 
Department of Hdiuation. 1973). and "Career Cfuidance, Career Kducation. 
and Vocatu>nal Kdiuation" (remark.s prepared for presentation at a meeting 
of the Ameiican Vocational As.«<()ciation. December 1974) 
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Major Counselor Functions 

Counselors will need to provide major functions in at least 
four broad areas if they are to fulfill their career education 
responsibilities. 

Helping Classroom Teachers Emphasize 
Career Implications 

'I'here are three major counselor functions involved in 
helping classroom teachers emphasi/e career implications of 
their subject matter to students. The first is counselor involve- 
ment in basic policy decisions regarding the way in which the 
general nature of the occupational world is to be pictured in 
career education. In their counselor education progi'ams, most 
counselors have had considerable exposure to the Labor De- 
partment's system of occupational cla.ssification as seen in the 
Dicdofiafy of Occupational Titles. In addition, many are 
acquainted with such other .systems as those of the Census 
Bureau, Anne Roe. o»' John Holland, (f'or those counselors who 
feel a need to refresh their memories on the major systems of 
today. 1 strongly recormnend a book, published by Houghton 
Mifflin and written by Kdwin I>. Herr and Stanley H. Cramer, 
titled Vocational (hndance and Career Development in the 
Schools: Toward a Systems Approach.) 

The occu|)ational classification system currently being 
most wi(lel\ publicized in the career education movement, h<^w- 
cver, is that devised by the Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and 
Technical Kducation of the U.S. Office of lOclucation. This 
system classifies occupations in fifteen broad clust.ers, each of 
which includes ()ccu|)ations ranging from those requiring little 
or no formal education oi training to those requiring advanced 
graduate degrees for job entry. With so much current education 
literature oiiented round these fifteen clusters, it is essential 
that the |)rofessi()nal coun.selor carefully study this system and 
be pK'|)ared to consult with others in the school system regard- 
ing its nature. ini|)!icalions. and utility in career education. 

The second major counselor function involves efforts to 
help teachers become familiar with the careei implications of 
their subject jnatter. Many cla.ssroom teachers seem willing to 
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incorporate a career education emphasis in their teaching, but 
they do not know what the career implications of their subject 
matter are. The counselor - as a collector, collator, and dis- 
seminator of occupational information - can and should do 
much to provide teachers with data that will help them become 
aware of careers that require a background in their subject 
matter area. This can best be done by combining the expertise 
of the counselor in systems of occupational classification with 
the expertise of classroom teachers in their subject matter 
areas. This will of course require coun.selors to devote consider- 
able time to working with teachers both in groups and on an 
individual basis. Unless this is done on a systematic and com- 
prehensive basis, much misinformation, duplication, and large 
gaps are almost sure to exist in the knowledge students acquire 
concerning the career implications of the subjects they are 
studying. 

The third major counselor function in this component in- 
volves working with classroom teachers who are ignorant of 
the career education movement, are reluctant participants in 
it, or are active opponents of career education. There are at 
present many teachers in each of these categories. 

Helping to Emphasize Vocational Skill Training in 
Formal Education 

As in the first component, I seelhree major counselor func- 
tions involved in helping to emphasi/.e vocational skill training 
\n formal education. The first is as an infiuencer of curriculum 
change. Most junior high school counselors have worked with 
many students who have need of .some kind of vocational skill 
trainmg; yet in school after school, these students must wait 
until .senioi high .school vears to enroll in vocational education. 
The needs of the.se students should be emphasized to curricu- 
lum planners. Similarlv, in the senior high school many voca- 
tional education programs are still organized on a limited basis 
m a three-hour block sequence. Neither the variety nor the 
fiexil)ilit\ in scheduling is such that it really meets student 
needs. It is time that the coun.selor, as one concerned with the 
needs of all students, spoke out as an advocate of more voca- 
tional education — at more levels, with greater variety, and 
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with greater potentiality for students who change their minds 

— than now exists in many school systems. Vocational educa- 
tion is a proper concern of the counselor. 

Seconds counselors need to become much better acquainted 
than most are today with the nature and variety of vocational 
education opportunities that currently exist at both the secon- 
dary and post-.secondary school levels. With the advent of 
career education » it becomes essential that counselors move 
actively to increase their knowledge of possible vocational edu- 
cation opportunities for their students. It is equally important 
that counselors be able to picture such opportunities to stu- 
dents in ways that will truly enable them to choose vocational 
education if they are inclined to do so. This means that coun- 
selors and students must rid themselves of the false perception 
of vocational education as an alternative for those who cannot 
succeed in the college preparatory curriculum of the high 
school or in (he four-year college. Rather, vocational education 

— at both the secondary and post -.secondary levels — must be 
seen by counselors and students as a difi'erent kind of educa- 
tional opportunity. The goal here, so far as the counselor is 
concerned, is to become at least as competent in helping stu- 
dents choose vocational education as he or she is in helping 
students choose educational otTerings leading toward the 
college degree. 

Third, counselors have a major role to play in helping so- 
called "academic" teachers at the junior and senior high school 
levels recognize that they too are engaged in vocational skill 
training. Too many have operated for too long as though they 
have no respon.sibilities whatsoever in this area. This is part of 
the problem of how counselors can help answer teacher ques- 
tions about career education referred to earlier. 

Helping the Business-Labor-Industry Community 
Engage in Career Education 

The business-labor-industry conmumity is .seen as contrib- 
utnig to the goals of < areer education in two major ways. First, 
it contributes by .serving as a setting for observational, work 
experience, and work study opportunities for students and 
for those who educate students — teachers, counselors, and 
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school administrators. Second, it contributes by serving as part 
of the comprehensive efforts of career education to assist stu- 
dents in making a successful transition from school to work. 
In both of these efforts^ the school counselor can and should 
perform important functions. 

If career education is to work, someone in the school must 
serve as liaison between the school system and the business- 
labor-industry community. It is this duty that logically could 
be assumed by professional school counselors. But if it is as- 
sumed by a i)erson from vocational education, particularly one 
who has been actively engaged in such programs as distributive 
education or the diversified occupations area, academic educa- 
tion counselors should also be involved, for the counselor can 
hardly avoid involvement in student decisions on whether to 
enroll in programs calling for work experience, work study, 
or both. 

One of the most common criticisms leveled at school coun- 
selors is that they lack recent significant experience in the 
world of work outside education The time is right for coun- 
selors to take active steps to counteract such criticism by 
seeking observational, work experience, and work study oppor- 
tunities for themselves in the business-labor-industry commu- 
nity. To do so holds great potential not only for increasing 
counselor competency in career education but for building a 
more favorable image for the counselor in the total community. 

Cooperative job placement progiams involving the active 
cooperation of the school, the business-labor-industry commu- 
nity, and the public employment service is an essential part of 
this component of career education. If career education is to 
make work possible, meaningful, and satisfying to each indi- 
vidual, it is obvious that appropriate jobs must be found for 
students leaving school. The total task of job placement will 
involve many more persons than just counselors. At the same 
time, unless school counselors see the job placement function 
as part of their responsibilities, they will be subject to con- 
tinuing criticism by many persons within and outside the 
school system. 

Most importantly, the professional counselor must accept 
some responsibility for helping students implement decisions 
they made in the counseling interview. We have not done our 
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jobs if we consider that our renponsibilities end at the point 
when the student has formulated a plan for herself or himself. 
We must do tetter than that. This component of career edu- 
cation holds great potential for emphasizing participation in 
the total program of transition from sschool to work. 

Helping the Home and Family Participate in 
Career Education 

The homo and family component of career education is 
viewed in three major segments: (1) teaching the values of the 
home, (2) teaching consumer education in the home» and 
(:]) changing parental attitudes in ways that will support the 
goals of career education. Although some counselors doubtless 
will be working in all three tasks, the one that sshould be com- 
mon to all counselors is that of parental attitudes, The familiar 
pattern of counselors finding themselves hampered in their 
efforts to assist students by parents who insist that *'my child 
is going to college*' occurs time after time — even when the 
student expresses interest in a private vocational school, a post- 
high school technical institute, or an occupational education 
program in the community college. For too many years, coun- 
selors have used this as an excuse for not working more actively 
in helping students consider vocational education. Coun.selors, 
rather than accepting this parental attitude, must become 
active agents in changing it in ways that more accurately 
reflect the kind of occupational society now existing in the 
United States. 

Counselor Competencies Required 

These major counselor functions in turn require twenty 
c()iuis(»Ior competencies: 

(1) Competency in taking occupational and career infor- 
mation, n^gardless of the system used in presenting it, 
<\\n\ placing all of it into a comprehensive picture of our 
occupational society consistent with the philosophy and 
organizational structure of any given career education 
program 
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(2) Competency in helping teachers - at the educational 
level in whicli the counselor is employed — discover and 
become knowledgeable about the career implications of 
their subject nujtter 

(3) Competency in lielpii^g classroom teachers — at the 
educational level in whicl^ the counselor is employed — 
devise, formulate, and execute action plans for infusing 
career implications of their subject matter into lesson 
plans 

[A) Competency in helping teachers, school administrators, 
curriculum specialists, parents, and the general public 
understand the nature, mission, and goals of the career 
education movement 

(o) C'onipetency in helping students vie\s vocational educa- 
tion opportunities at the secondary school level as 
dilTering in kind from other educational opportunities 
available, to a degree that students will be able to make 
reasoned choices from among all such possible oppor^ 
t unities 

(()) Con^petenc\ in helping secondary school students view 
various forms of post-high school educational oppor- 
tunities (mcluding college, occupational education, on- 
the-job training, apprenticeship, and the Armed Forces) 
as dilTering in kind, to a degree that students will be 
able to make reasoned choices from among all such 
po.ssible opporturuties 

(7) (!on^petenc\ in using the resources of the business- 
labor-industry comnuinity as aids to students in the 
career exploiation and career decision-making processes 

(8) C\>n^petenc\ in using the resources of the total commu- 
nity in helping all secondary school students (who desire 
to do so) engage in work experience and work study 
proj^ran^s 

(9) Coiupetency in us.ng the resources ol the business- 
labor-mdustry conuuunity and the public emplovnK^nt 
service in establishing and operating a part-tin^* job 
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placement program for secondary school students and 
a full-time job placement program for school leavers 

(10) Competency in helping students, both individually and 
in groups, engage in the career decision-making process 
to a degree consistent with students' levels of career 
development 

(11) Competency in helping students, both individually and 
in groups, become aware of and fuvther develop work 
values as part of their personal value systems 

(12) Competency in helping students, both individually and 
in groups, better understand their aptitudes and career 
interests through the use of both tests and nontesting 
student appraisal procedures 

{{:]) Competencies in career counseling, occupational coun- 
seling, and job counseling to a degree that both coun- 
selor and client recognix,e the clear and distinct differ- 
ences existing among these threp possible counseling 
topics 

(M) Competency in using computeri/,ed career counseling 
systems, including those concerned with personal as- 
sessment, career information, job data banks, educa- 
tional data banks, and career counseling 

()')) Competency in providing data to parents in such a form 
and in such a way that parents have a clear and accu- 
rate understanding and acceptance of various kinds of 
educationa' and career opportunities that can be 
expected to be available to their children 

(HS) Competent \ in communicating career guidance needs 
(both educational and occupational) of students to 
curriculum experts and educational decision makers in 
ways that form a significant portion of the base data 
required for possible changes in curricular offerings that 
should be made available to youth 

(17) Competency in providing data to those interested in 
combining racism and sexism in our educational society 
in ways that will make both educational and career 
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opportunities more open and available to all youth, 
regardless of race or sex 

(18) Competency \i\ using the services and talents of support 
personnel in career guidance 

(19) Competency in working with counselors from other 
settings in providing continuing career guidance services 
to both in-school and out-of-school youth and adults 
in the community 

(20) Competency in establishing sound working relationships 
with community gi-oups (such as the local chamber of 
commerce, service clubs, labor unions, and the like) who 
are interested in and concerned about career guidance 
and counseling 

These twenty competencies are all essential to the long-run 
success of the career education movement. Of the hundreds of 
competencies needed in career education, these twenty seem 
to be those that counselors could logically be expected to pos- 
sess and denionstiate. If career education programs are to grow 
and flourish, it is essential that each of these twenty compe- 
tencies be present and 1^ used in an effective manner. There 
is no doubt t tat: 

(1) On the vvhole, development of these twenty compe- 
tencies is not at present a high-priority item in most 
counselor programs. 

(2) Most profes.sK)nal counselors currently employed do not 
at present possess these twenty competencies. 

(3) While each of the.se twenty con^petencies could logi- 
cally be made a part of counselor education, persons 
other than counselors will also be actively engaged i^ 
ac(iuiring these competencies at various levels and t(/ 
vanous degrees. 

(4) If counselors are not provided with these competencies, 
others must be for the career education movement to 
su rvive. 

(5) It will be ea.sier, because of their previous background, 
to provide today's practicing counselors with these 
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coiu|)etcMicies than to provide them to most other school 
staff members. 

(()) vSome of t()(ia\ 's practicing counselors can be expected 
to lack the interest, desire, and ability to successfully 
ac(iuire these competencies. 

If the six observations above are |)erceive(l as possessing an 
element of \ alidit\, then it is obvious that counselor education 
programs and agencies concerned with certification, a|)proval, 
and licensing of professional counselors have some hard deci- 
sions to make. A long-range strategy that contents itself with 
massive in-service education programs designed to j^rovide 
counselors with ( ()m|)etencies not made a routine part of coun- 
selor ediuation |)rograms would seem, to say the least, grossly 
ineflicient. It would seem that the time has come for the coun- 
sel(M- education and career education movements to engage 
each other m active dialogue with respect to both inmiediate 
and longei' range ste|)s each feels it necessary to take for |)ur- 
|)oses of remedying the six observation listed above. We should 
wait no longer. 

This IS neither the t^-ue nor place to outline specific coun- 
selor education couise content that will be required if counse- 
lors are to ac(iuire the t went> comj^etencies. That task will best 
be accom|)lislu'd bv the |)i'ofessional staff at each counselor 
cducatioii institution. At the same time, this document would 
be incom|)lete indeed if it faded to |)ro\i<le some illustrative 
(luestions reflecting (he kind of cognitive content that might 
be( omc |)art of those counseloi education |)r()grams dedicated 
10 |)rovi(ling counselors with some or all of these twenty 
competencies. 

Theiefore. with the clear understanding that illustrations, 
lathei than a c()m|)rehensive listing, are a|)|)r()|)nate at this 
|)()int. the following (jueslions are |)resented as selected exam- 
ples of those that counselors |)ossessing these competencies 
shoidd be able to answer with deai understanding. 

(1) What is caieer education? 

(2) How should the case for career education be made? 
{:]) What is work? 
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(4) What are work values? How do ihev difler fVon\ work 
habits? 

(5) What distinctions are to be drawn among jobs, occu- 
pations, and careers? 

(()) What is worker alienation — its nature, causes, and 
history? 

(7) How do concepts of "work" in American society differ 
(rom those in other parts of the world and among per- 
sons from various cultures in America? 

(8) How do career choices differ from occupational choices? 

(!^)) What is known about the psychology of career devel- 
opment? 

(10) How should career information be evaluated? 

(11) What is the hi<^ofp^)hil()S()phy, and current status of 
curriculum devclopnient in American education at the 
elementary, secondary, and post-high school levels? 

( 12) What IS work experience? What is work study? In what 
wa\s are but h changing so that t hey become educational 
methodologies rather than separate programs? 

(bJ) How can one assess the Cjualitv of post-high school edu- 
cation opportunities available to youth? 

(M) What is work sample assessment'^ What varieties exist? 
How are thev used? 

(1")) What kmds of eduvational and career choices are avail- 
able in today's all-volunteer Armed Forces? 

( !()) What sources of (inan( ial aid exist for the needy student 
c(;ntemplating attendance at a post -high school educa- 
tional institution othei than a four-year college or 
university'^ 

( 17) Wh> is on-the-job training given in some places and not 
in others? What is a selection ratio'^ What is a first-line 
supervisor? 
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(18) What and why is the **closed shop"? How does one get 
information about unions? About apprenticeships? How 
does a worker join a union? 

(19) What kinds of career guidance personnel are currently 
working in nonschool settings? Who are they? How can 
school counselors contact them? 

(20) What is the computerized job data bank of the U.S. 
Employment Service? How does one get access to it? 

These are obviously a very small sample of the kinds of 
questions counselors are going to have to learn to answer if 
they are to acquire the kinds of competencies listed earlier. 
They are presented here only to illustrate — for those who are 
well acquainted with today's counselors and today's school 
counselor education programs — how far we have to go in pro- 
viding counselors with such competencies. 

The counselor competencies listed in this document should 
be regarded as only a first attempt to answer the question: 
What competencies are needed by counselors in career edu- 
cation? If they serve to stimulate others to devise more compre- 
hensive and defensible sets of counselor competencies, they will 
have served their purpose. 

One final note of caution would seem to be in order. It is 
hoped that no one will set about to initiate any plan of action 
designed to provide counselors with some or all of these compe- 
tencies — or with any others ~ untill and unless the even harder 
problems of counselor attitudes and values are considered. 
Neither of these topics has been discussed here because atti- 
tudes and values are no:, in and of themselves, properly seen as 
'^competencies.'* Yet they will determine not only readiness for 
acquiring competencies, but the practical likelihood of having 
such competencies, even if they can be acquired, put to effective 
use in ways that provide concrete contributions to the career 
education movement. It would seem fruitless to embark on any 
sizable effort aimed at increasing counselor competencies 
unless simultaneous attention is paid to questions of counselor 
attitudes and personal value systems. 
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The ''SS'' Challenge to Counselors 

Now, in 1974, with career education as part of the law of 
the land and career education efforts under way in almost a 
third of all school districts in the United States, there is a 
simultaneous national interest and concern for improving the 
quality of both career guidance and vocational education. I 
submit that causal, not incidental, relationships exist here. 
The career education movement, with its emphasis on educa- 
tion as preparation for work, has found enthusiastic national 
acceptance because it speaks to a real need of almost all 
citizens. Yet the delivery of effective career education is 
directly dependent on our ability to strengthen greatly both 
career guidance and vocational education. Unless this is recog- 
nized, career education will never work. 

Is our primary concern one of building security and status 
for ourselves or providing services to students? That is the 
"SS'' challenge to counselors. I submit that those who today 
are asking "How can we promote and develop career guidance?'' 
or "How can we promote and develop vocational education?'' 
or "How can wj promote and develop career education?*' are 
all asking (jue.stions that can and will often be interpreted as 
"status and security" questions. It is only when we are willing 
to ask as our primary question '*What student needs exist, and 
what contributions can we make to meeting such needs?'' that 
a ".service to students" emphasis will emerge. It is my deepest 
personal and professional belief that w^henever and to whatever 
extent we put our own needs above those of students, we have 
lost our basic reason for being and the justification of our 
profe.ssional existence. 

Let us. then, try to think about students and their needs 
rather than about ourselves and our needs. I am firmly con- 
vinced that if we do so, we will get and deserve credit for our- 
selves. I am ecjually convinced that if we fail to do so, we will 
receive and deserve continued criticism. 

When 1 ask myself "What do our students need?" it seems 
to me that they need career education to operate as a concept 
career guidance to operate as a service,^ and vocational edu- 
cation to operate as a program. I make no claim that my 
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thoughts on these matters are correct, only that they exist, 
I would like to devote the remainder of this paper to sharing 
these thoughts with you. 

Career Education as a Concept 

There are two basic* student needs in our culture that com- 
hine to fbrni the rationale for career education. The first is the 
need on the part of all students to recogni/.e and capitalize 
upon the increasingly close relationship between education and 
work that exist now and will exist in the future. The second 
is the need for work to become a more meaningful part of the 
total life-style of the individual. 

C'ai'eer education seeks to meet these student needs through 
a combination of both integrative and collaborative efVorts. 
We seek integration within the formal system of education so 
that education as preparation for work will become both a 
prominent and a permanent goal of all who teach and all who 
learn at every level of education. P'urther, we seek collaboration 
in meeting the.se student needs among the formal system of 
education, the business-labor-industry -professional-government 
community, and the home and famil\ structure. In all such 
efTorts, the emphasis is on how much help accrues to the stu- 
dent, not on who gets credit for helping. 

Thv key to success of career education is recognition that 
a wide \ariety of persons — students, teachers, counseloi's, 
a(hninistrators, parents, business people, labor union members, 
( hurch workers, and govonment workers ~ have responsi- 
bilities to assume and roles to play if career education is to 
meet the two basic student needs identified here. While main- 
tainii\g their prin\ar\ I'olcs, all such persons are made ^'career 
educators'' by the infusion of career education efforts. This is 
wh\', for example, we sa\ that both career guidance and voca- 
tional education are key ( omponents of career education. True, 
a career education coordinator is needed to ''ramrod," but the 
ke\ help to students is pro\'i(led by "career educators," both 
within and outside the formal education system. 

The crucial and critical costs of career education are meas- 
ured in time, effoit, and commitment much more than they are 
in dollars. It depends upon the expertise and dedication of 
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everyone, not the replacement of anyone. It is a concept that 
demands the presence of programs and the provisions of a wide 
variety of services. But by itself, career education is not prop- 
erly viewed as either a program or a service — as something to 
compete with, substitute for, or replace any program or service 
that now exists. Rather, it is best seen as a unifying force that 
provides a centrality of purpose round which a wide variety of 
persons can rally and work together in meeting these two 
crucial student needs. 

Career Guidance as a Service 

A democratic society is rooted in the opportunity for free 
and informed choices of its citizens. It is the basic student need 
for freedom of choice coupled v^ith the need for systematic 
assistance in reasoned decision making that combine to form 
tho rationale for career guidance. The career guidance move- 
ment is rooted in the psychology of career development, the 
sociology of work in our culture, and the economic necessity 
of work for the survival of our system of government. It com- 
bines assistance in decision making with assistance in imple- 
menting decisions that persons have made. The provision of 
information about both the individual and the opportunities 
available to the individual is a critical part of the base of career 
guidance. K(iually critical is the provision of expertise and 
assistance in the career decision-making process. Career guid- 
ance has a solid substantive base of knowledge and expertise. 
Those who acquire expertise in this field, while carrying a 
variety of titles, are generically included in the professional 
family of c()un,selors. 

Conceptually,, career guidance and career education have 
much in common. That is, both are concerned with all students 
at all levels of education and in all educational settings. Both 
are rooted methodologically in the career development process. 
Both are developmentally oriented, with concerns that extend 
from the preschool through the retirement years. Both depend 
for their success upon involvement and assistance from a great 
variety of persons from a number of disciplines and in a number 
of kinds of settings. There is, however, one essential difference 
which, if recognized, makes career guidance be regarded as a 
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service and career education as a concept. That difference lies 
in the absolute necessity for career guidance specialists to inter- 
act with and provide direct assistance to persons in an indi- 
vidual or group relationship. While, to be sure, the tota^ career 
guidance process is dependent on the efforts of many parts of 
society, career guidance must, above all else, be dedicated to 
providing direct assistance to students by persons vith some 
expertise in this field. 

A career education coordinator is charged with encouraging 
and coordinating the efforts of many persons and segments of 
society, but not with providing direct, programmatic assistance 
to individuals. This is why career education is a concept. A ca* 
reer guidance specialist, while also counting on assistance from 
many others, knows that part of her or his job is providing 
direct profe.ssional assistance to students in making and im- 
plementing career decisions. This is why career guidance is 
a service. 

It is because of the need to provide direct assistance to 
students that there will always be a bigger need for career 
guidance specialists than for career education coordinators. 
Career education coordinators, if successful, will increase 
greatly the need for career guidance specialists. Career guid- 
ance specialists, if properly prepared and professionally 
assigned, will be crucial adjunct? in the successful implemen- 
tation of the career education concept. Career education and 
career guidance need each other, but they ar^ not the same 
thing; one is a concept, while the other is a servdce. The essen- 
tial difference lies in the necessity for providing direct assistance 
to students. At least this is the way it seems to me at the 
present time. 

Vocational Education as a Prop-am 

In the field of education, the word **program** properly 
implies the concept of instruction — the vehicle of the teaching- 
learning process — and a body of knowledge and skills which, 
it is hoped, will be sought by students. Educational ^'programs" 
are organized into . ;^iculums. courses, and instructional 
activities. They depend upon the teacher-student relationship 
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for success. They demand a number of instructional staff mem- 
bers, building space» and instructional tools, equipment, and 
materials. They are without doubt the most expensive (in terms 
of dollar investment) part of education. With this description, 
it should be apparent why I do not wish to view either career 
education or career guidance as educational programs. It 
should be equally apparent why vocational education is one of 
several kinds of educational programs existing in American 
education. 

The basic student needs to be met by vocational education 
are> \l seems to me, two in number. The first is the need to 
acquire general career skills that will enable students to adapt 
to and be adaptable in a rapidly changing occupational society. 
The second is the need to provide students with sets of job- 
specific skills that will enable them to succesisfuUy make the 
transition from the world of schooling to the world of paid 
employment. While in a career education sense these two basic 
student needs are those of all students and thus the responsi- 
bilities of all educators* vocational education has chosen to 
assume special responsibility for helping those^ students who 
do not plan to graduate from a four-year college or university 
meet these needs. Since this at present is estimated to consti- 
tute approximately 8() percent of all secondary school students, 
it is clear that vocational education has large and growing 
responsibilities to meet. 

Vocational education has suffered for years because of a 
false societal worship of the value of a college degree. Our total 
society has suffered and continues to suffer much more because 
of its failure to provide adequate support to and recognition 
of vocational education. It will do career education no good to 
help students want to work if the education system does not 
change in ways that will enable students to acquire the voca- 
tional skills necessc^ry for work in these times. It will do career 
guidance no good to help students in the decision-making 
process so long as an adequate variety of vocational education 
decisions remains unavailable .o most students. The rationale 
for and the future of both career education and career guidance 
are, it seems to me, directly dependent upon our success in 
improving the quality, variety, and levels of vocational edu- 
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cation that are available to both youths and adults through- 
out the nation. 

Because of the need for expensive equipment, enlarged 
areas for classroom instruction, and the absolute necessity for 
close teacher-student relationships, vocationijl education does 
cost more than many other kinds of instructional programs. 
For years the general public, including many professional edu- 
cators, has lK>en stingy in its support of vocational education 
and generous in its criticisms. Both career education and career 
guidance are currently experiencing some success in their 
efforts to reverse this situation and to gain more support for 
vocational education. It seems to me that we must all recognize 
that vocational education is a program which is crucial to the 
success of career guidance as a service and to the success of 
career education as a amcepf. To whatever extent career guid- 
ance and career education lose sight of this basic fact, both will 
be unsuccessful in meeting student needs. 

The Price to Pay 

I have discussed here a combination of six student needs 
that are 'crying to be met." These include the need to: 

(1) Recogni/e and capitalize upon the increasingly close 
relationships between education and work that exist 
now and will exist in the future 

(2) Allow the need for work to become a more meaningful 
part of the total life-style of the individual 

(3) Protect freedom of choice for the individual 

(4) Provide systematic, professional assistance in career 
decision making 

(5) Acquire general career skills needed for career adapt- 
ability 

(6) Acquiie sets of job-specific skills that can be used in 
making a successful transition from the world of school- 
ing to the world of paid employment 
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It is my firm and clear belief* that we will meet each of these 
needs best by keeping all six in mind and as high-priority items 
on our individual professional agendas. I am equally convinced 
that to the extent that any of us attempt to meet any one of 
these needs at the expense of any other, our students will have 
lost, not gained, by the action. 

At the present time, I am seeing two kinds of activities 
going on, both of which I consider negative for those who seek 
to serve students. The first, and of least importance, is a matter 
of semantics. I cannot believe that we are being helpful to stu- 
dents when .some of us use the term '^career education," others 
use the term "career development education," and still others 
use the term "life career development" when we all mean 
essentially the same thing. We have sufficient ^'enemies" in 
various parts of society. For those of us who share the same 
beliefs and the same goals to argue or bicker among ourselves 
seems, to .say the least, counterproductive to me. I think there 
are bjisic and essential differences to emphasize between *'ca- 
reer education" and "career guidance," and have tried to 
indicate the ba.^ic differences here. We don't need to create 
differences that don't exist. 

The second kind of activity that currently worries me is 
perhaps best described as that of "territoriality " It is refiected 
in those who ask .such questions as "Is your field a part of mine 
or is my field a part of yours?" or "How much money will I get, 
and how much will you get?" or "Will I be in charge, or will 
you?" To me, tho.se who persist in asking such questions are 
w()rshi])ing as "SS ' needs those that are "security and status" 
much more than they are "services to students/' That, I think, 
is most unforunate. 

My plea is simple and straightforward. I ask that all of us 
— tho.se in career education, those in career guidance, and those 
in vocational education — join together in a common concern 
and a cooperative effort to meet the six kinds of basic student 
needs I have outlined here. If we can all view career education 
as a concept, career guidance as a service, and vocational edu- 
cation as t\ program and. further, if all ofus will recognize and 
acknowledge how greatly we need each other, we will all be 
more successful in meeting the.se student needs. After all, isn't 
that why we exist? 
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As we do so, we will — it is hoped — see similar strong 
reasons for both career education and career guidance to be 
concerned about and involved in other kinds of educational 
programs. The emphasis in vocational education, as one kind 
of educational program, that is presented here is intended to be 
illustrative of relationships, not restrictive in focus, concern, 
or emphasis. 
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Career 
Education: 
Challenges 
for Counselors 



The counselor is a key person m the career education con- 
cept. Thus the future of career education will obviously be 
alTected by the counseling and guidance movement. The degree 
to which counseling and guidance will be afTected by career 
education is neither clear nor obvious. It is the purpose of this 
paper to provide one view of possible chalk nges for counselor 
change posed by career education. It will of course be up to 
each counselor to decide whether to accept or reject these 
challenges. I pose them here because each has profound impli- 
cations for change in the counselor role and function and 
because, in my opinion, they can no longer be ignored. 

Significance of ''Work'* in Career Educ 'ion 

The concept of work is, in my opinion^ central to concep- 
tuali/.ation of the entire career education movement. This 
concept holds several ke\ implications for change in the coun- 
selor role and function. I am well aware of the negative conno- 
tations that the word "work" holds for many counselors as well 
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as for many others in our society at the present time. Thus my 
first task must he one of presenting a definition of *'\vork** that, 
it is hoped, will foster more positi\-e attitudes. 

Thanks to my critics. I ha\-e fi-ecjuently revised the specific 
definition of work that I want to u.se in career ecUication. My 
current definition is: 

K Work is cofiscious effort, other than activities irhosc 

^ primary purpose is related to either coping or relax- 

ation, aimed at producing socially acceptable benefits 
for oneself or for oneself and others. 

They key words in this definition are: 

(1) Conscious — which means that it is chosen by the indi- 
N'idual. not forced on him or her involuntarily (as 
'labor*' is) 

(2) /v7/o/7 — which means that .some necessary degree of 
(lidiculty is involved 

(.*)) P/*or///cc — which means that some clear outcome is 
sought as a result of the effort being expended 

{4) Socially acceptable benefits \vh\ch means that the 
outcome is one aimed at helping, rather than hurting, 
those who receive the results of the efforts being 
e.vpended 

Se\eral basic concepts are implied in this definition. First, 
this definition of work is not limited to the vorld of paid em- 
ployment. On the contraiy. it obviousls* includes work done as 
part of one's leisure time, the work of the N'olunteer, the full- 
time homcmaker. and the student. Second, this definition 
allows fo! economic, sociological, and p.sN chological reasons for 
working to exist singl\ oi in some combination. Third, while in 
no wa\' denying economic reasons for working, this definition 
extends bcNond such rea.sons to include the basic human need 
of all beings to accomplish, to do. to achie\*e .something — to 
feel that .^'omeone needs him or her for something — to know- 
that becau.^^e he or .she h\-es. the work is in .some way and to 
some degree benefited. 

The concept of "work." implied in this definition, is a 
humanistic one indeed. As such, it is applicable to all persons of 
all ages in all settings - both v\ithin and outside the formal 
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education system. Becaiiso the concei)t extends from the pie- 
school throiigli the retirement years, it is truly develo|)niental 
in nature. This leads logically to defining ''career'' as: 

darccr is the totality of work one docs in his or her 
lifetime. 

That, to me. is what the word ''career*' means in tlie term 
"career education." You can see why I must insist that the 
word "work" is central to the hasic meaning of career educa- 
tion. It must also be obviotis why I reject a view of career 
education i)ictured as being concerned with *'all of life.** 

Several direct implications for cliange in counselor role and 
function are immediately apparent to those who recognize the 
ccntralitv ol work in the conceptualization of career education. 
Perhaj)s the most obvious is the degree to wliich the concept of 
work focti.ses on accom|)lishment — on performance. The re- 
.search literature of guidance has for years clearly demonstrated 
that the best |)rediction of futtwe jjerformance is jjast perform- 
ance. Yet in tyi)ical student appraisal programs, we often seem 
to have overlooked the oj)e» ational .significance of this common 
research finding. Foi exam|)le, we know the best single predictor 
ol future ^Mades is j)ast grades. Yet we continue to value various 
so-called "scholastic' ai)titti(le"' tests more than wc do grades. 
John Holland has demonstrated that the best |)redictor of 
future vocational activities is to ask students about their voca- 
tional interests, not measure them with interest inventories. 
'I'his. too. has had httle a|)|)arent effect on j)ractices. 

One of career education's tenets is that a |)erson is. to a 
large degiee. a j)ro(luct of his or her |)ast accomjilishments 
and cxi)eriences. When we ask an mdividual "Who are you?'' 
the mdividual. if iesi)()n(lmg honestly and comj)letely, tells us 
primarilv abotU his oi her |)ast accom|)lishments. True, one 
often begins answering the (jtiestion by describing his or her 
characteristics — name, age, j)hysical characteristics, interests, 
and values. Such desci ij)ti()ns helj) us difTerentiate one jierson 
from another, i,e,. they serve as "identifiers." They do not hel]) 
us greativ in oui attemj)ts to understand the i)ers()n. We pre- 
(//(•/ a i)ers()n*s l)eha\i()i to a limited degree by the way in which 
we comlMiie data concerning the j)ers()irs characteristics. We 
umhrsfand anothei j)er.son onl> throtigh behaviorial exi)res- 
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sions. 1 subnut that the emphasis on accomplishments which 
the word *'work" brings to career education holds great poten- 
tial for counselor use in better understanding those persons 
counselors seek to serve. 

The generalization I am jnaking is that in the past we have 
put an undue emphasis on describing i^tudants by their charac- 
teristics and a relative lack of emphasis on understanding 
students through their hehaviorial accomplishments. Career 
education holds great potential for helping counselors correct 
this imbalance. 

Further, I submit that an emphasis on accomplishment, if 
carried out in a positive fashion, holds gi'eat potential for 
increasing meaningful student self-understanding. I think we 
have spent too much time students they are worthwhile 

and too little time letting students discover their own worth 
through their successful accomplishments. The key word here 
of course is "success." Our guidance literature is heavily bur- 
dened with normative approaches to increasing student self- 
understanding - with attempting to help students understand 
themselves through letting them know how they compare with 
others on some set of norms. The prime approach to self-under- 
standing used in career education is one of helping the student 
see what he or she has accomplished, not in seeing what he or 
she failed to accomplish. We emphasize success, not failure. 

The generalization 1 am making is that in the past we have 
put an undue emphasis on normative comparisons and a rela- 
tive lack of* emphasis on demonstrated success in our attempts 
to increase student self-understanding. Career education chal- 
lenges all counselors to correct this imbalance. 

Finally. 1 sul)mit that the emphasis on "work" found in 
career education holds great potential for helping individuals 
disc()\*er a personal meaning and meaningfulness of work in 
theii total life-style. Too often in the past coun.selors have 
spoken to students about ''work" only in terms of the world of 
paid employment. Broader life-style implications, when dis- 
cussed in conjunction with occupational decisions, have too 
often failed to consider either the desirability or, in many 
instances, the necessitv many individuals have for work during 
part of their leisure time This is particularly tragic for those 
individuals - and there are manv — who find their roles in the 
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world of paid employment so dehumanizing that it could not 
possibly be called ''work.*' Instead, it must surely be regarded 
as *Mabor" — as primarily an involuntary set of activities the 
individuals endure in order to gain enough economic benefits 
so that they find some happiness when away from their place 
of paid employment. 

I submit that those who find themselves in such dehuman- 
izing roles in the world of paid employment have no less a 
human need for work than does any other human being. There 
can be no meaningful discussion of occupational goals without 
including a discussion of the meaning and meaningfulness of 
work in the total life-style of individuals who find their paid 
jobs and their total life-style largely lacking in significant 
personal meaning. That, I am afraid, is what has happened 
much too often. 

The generalization I am making is that in the past we have 
put an undue emphasis on work only in the world of paid em- 
ployment and a relative lack of emphasis on work as a positive 
nart of an individuaTs leisure time. This, then, is a third imbal- 
ance that career education challenges counselors to correct. 

Significance of ''Action^* in Career Education 

Career education is action centered and experience oriented. 
If you have read the career education literature, you must be 
impressed by the emphasis on such expressions as "hands on," 
'"work experience,'* "'field trips,** and **work study.** Its empha.sis^ 
on the project approach and on a general *Mearning-by-doing** 
empha.sis has reminded many of the philosophy and the recom- 
mendations made many years ago by John Dewey. Insofar as 
this portion of career education is concerned, there is justifi- 
cation for the analogy. 

This approach seems to have great appeal for the '*now'* 
generation of students. Rather than talking about the future in 
abstract terms, they are experiencing what it would be like if, 
as adults, they were to engage in various forms of work. Because 
of the implications .such activities hold both for increasing 
student self-understanding and for decision making, it would 
seem worthwhile for counselors to consider becoming actively 
involved in helping students gain such experiences. Perhaps it 
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is time, as one stiident said to me, ihr counselors to *'spend less 
time giving me sympathy and more time giving me help.'' 

ir counselors were to accept this challenge, they would be 
spending relati\el\ less time collecting and filing standardized 
test score data and relati\'ely more time in helping to design 
and use performance evaluation measures. They would spend 
less time talking with students about their need for part-time 
work and relati\'ely more time in helping students find it. They 
would spend relatively less time helping students gain admis- 
sion to college and rclati\ cly more time helping students decide 
what the\ plan to do after they lea\*e college. That is, going to 
college would not. for most students, be a way ol" avoiding work 
but lather a way of prepaiing oneself for work. It would put 
a purpose in college attendance that at pre.sent is largely non- 
existent for inans' of our so-called "college-bound" students. 

1 submit that the action t)rientation of career education 
calls for more "action-oriented" coimselors. I further submit 
that il" counselors were to change in this direction,^ they would 
be perceived bv students in a more positive light. In asking 
counselors to consider this kind of change, I am simply asking 
that we reflect on Maslow's needs structure and consider its 
implications for change in counselor behavior. If we think 
about this carefull\. we may discover that we have spent rehi- 
tivel\ too much time in attempting to meet student self- 
actuali/.ation needs and rclati\el> too little time meeting their 
prior needs for survival and for security. 

Significance of ''Collaboration'' in (Career Education 

A third basic emphasis in career education is one of col- 
laboiation ol' efforts both wuhin the formal education .system 
and among that .s\stem. the busine.ss-labor-industry-proies- 
^i(uial-go\ ei iiment ( omnumit.N , and the home and family struc- 
ture Much of the rationale and organi/^ational structure of 
( areci education is based upon this basic principle of collabo- 
latuc. not merel> coopeiative. elTort. It is an emphasis that 
phues high \aluc on the total amount of help made available to 
an\ given individual and a relativelv low value on assigning 
specific persons oi' organizations "ciedit" lor such help. 
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This emphasis asks those teachers we call **acadernic*' and 
those we call *'vocationar* to join together in making education 
as preparation for work both a prominent and a permanent 
goal of all who teach and all who learn. It encourages a project 
approach to teaching that allows several teachers to be involved 
in a single project. It encourages having resource persons from 
the business- labor- industry -professional-government commu- 
nity visit the classroom. It also encourages the active involve- 
ment of parents in exposing youth to work values, in teaching 
good work habits, and in assisting youth in career decision 
making. It urges the classroom teacher to discuss the career 
implications of subject matter and to help students explore 
both the nature of various kinds of work and student aptitude 
for such work as regular classroom activities. In short, the 
career education movement has proclaimed that career guid- 
ance, in its fullest sense, is the proper business and concern of 
the entire school staff, of the business-labor-industry-profes- 
sional-government community, and of the home and family. 
By doing so, career education has denied that career guidance 
is the exclusive responsibility of the counselor. 

Counselors can of course choose to react to this emphasis 
in a variety of ways. Some may very well react negatively by 
asserting that career guidance is one of the unique roles of the 
professional counselor. Others may react by pointing to the 
obvious lack of both skill and understanding in career guidance 
present on the part of many who work in career education. 
Still other counselors may» when faced with a career education 
program, profess to be disinterested in career guidance and 
busy themselves with other kinds of activities that they con- 
sider to more properly fit their role. 

I submit that the most appropriate and productive role 
counselors could play is to enthusiastically endorse and enter 
into the collaborative eff orts of the career education movement, 
I think counselors should be actively seeking to help teachers 
discover and infuse career implications of their subject matter 
into the teaching-learning process. I think counselors should 
be active participants in establishing and engaging in collabo- 
rative relationships with persons from the business-labor- 
industry-professional-government community. I also think 
counselors should seek to actively involve parents in the career 
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decision-making process. In short, I think counselors will gain 
most if, instead of proclaiming career guidance as their "unique" 
role, they share their expertise in career guidance with all 
others involved in the career education program. Counselor? 
will, in my opinion, gain more status and acceptance by sharing 
their expertise than by **hoarding** it. 

This would of course demand that counselors give a higher 
priority to career guidance than many now do. If this happens, 
I submit that both students and parents will be happier with 
counselors than many now are. It would demand that coun- 
selors spend relatively less time in their offices and relatively 
more time working directly with teachers. If this happens, I 
submit that counselors would be better accepted as members 
of the school staff. It would demand that counselors spend 
relatively more time outside the schoolbuilding interacting 
both with parents and with members of the business-labor- 
industry-professional-government community. If this happens, 
I submit that students will in the long run receive more and 
better career guidance than if the counselor tries to be the 
primary person helping students in this area. Finally, I submit 
that the need for elementary school counselors will become 
clearer to school boards everywhere and that the number of 
such counselors will increase. 

In short, I view career education's call for a collaborative 
emphasis as one holding high potential for increasing both the 
acceptability and the effectiveness of the professional coun- 
selor. I do not see negative results for the guidance movement 
if this direction is followed. 

Concluding Remarks 

This paper has been purposely limited to challenges for 
future change that the career education movement poses for 
counselors. It seems mandatory to conclude by concentrating 
briefly on the appropriateness of such a limitation at this time. 

To those who would prefer to wait, in discussing the coun- 
selor role, until we know for sure whether the career education 
movement is going to survive, I say that by the time that an- 
swer is known, it will be too late. I do not know if the career 
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education movement can survive without the active involve- 
ment and commitment of the counseling and guidance profes- 
sion. I do know that if it survives without that involvement* it 
will be because it has been forced by necessity to find other 
kinds of personnel to do what we are now asking counselors 
to do. The long-run implications here are obvious. 

To those who would try to proclaim that career guidance 
is part of the unique role and function of the counselors, I say 
they are living in the past and, professionally, are already dead. 
The days of educational isolationism are, in my opinion, gone 
forever. Relationships between education and the larger society 
become closer each year. We have reached a point when we 
must abandon the false assumption that the best way to ready 
students for the real world is to lock them up inside a school- 
building atid keep them away from that world. It is, to me, not 
a (juestion of whether the counselor must become involved in 
activities outside the school. Rath*M\ ;he question is one of the 
kinds of activities in which the counselor will be involved. In 
my opinion, career education is the most viable option now 
available to school counselors. 

To those counseloi^ who may be inclined to claim the career 
education movement as their own, ] say they have missed the 
basic point of collaboration inherent in the career education 
concept. True, viewed as a process consisting of career aware- 
ness, exploration, decision making, preparation, entry, and 
progression^ career education and career guidance have much 
in common. When viewed as a collaborative program effort, 
they do not. Career development, like vocational education, is 
properly viewed as one programmatic component of career 
education. Career education is no more a simple extension of 
what in the past has been known as career development than 
it is of what has been known as vocational education. 

To those who profess no interest in either career guidance 
or in career education, I say they should study carefully reac- 
tions of students, parents, and the general public to recent 
public opinion polls concerned both with counselor's and with 
career education. In my opinion, these polls are clearly sup- 
porting both the career education movement and the coun- 
selor s deep involvement in that movement. While of course 
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such jX)lls are no suitable substitute for professional decisions 
made by counselors^ it seems to me unwise to ignore them. 

The career education inovement and the guidance move- 
me!U are both faced with crucial decisions regarding future 
directions. It seems to me that both have much to gain by 
joining forces. [ hope that it seems that way to some of you. 



17. 

The Vocational 
Educator's 
Role in 
Career 
Education 



Authof'*s note: Please note the date this paper was 
presented — 1971. It should be obvious to all who have 
observed events since then that I was unsuccessful in 
"selling'* this point of view to the American Voca- 
tional Association. 1 hope that this is seen as my fault 
and not the fault of ava. If readers examine the ava 
proposed legislation for 1975, it will be obvious that 
some of my pleas have been heard and responded to 
by the An^erican Vocational Association over the last 
four years. The Assocation has been of great help to 
career education. 

No issue exists regarding whether career education will 
become an important part of American education. It already is. 
Similarly, no real issue now exists regarding the basic concepts 
involved in career education. General agreement has already 
been reached on points such as the following: 

(1) Career education represents only a part of American 
education. 

(2) Vocational education represents only a part of career 
education. 

(.3) Career education exists for the benefit of all students 
and is not restricted to vocational education students. 



Address presented to the American Vocational Association Task P'orce 
on Career Education. Portland, Oregon. December 2. 1971. 
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(4) Career education represents a process that begins in the 
prekindergarten years and continues through all of 
adult education. 

(5) Career education involves the concerted efforts of the 
total community. 

(6) The basic nature of career education revolves round 
efforts to make work meaningful, possible, and satis- 
fying for all individuals. 

These remarks are predicated on the assumption of such basic 
concepts. 

Given this simple conceptual framework for career educa- 
tion, the basic issues facing the American Vocational Associ- 
ation center^ it seems to me, round the formal stance and 
strategy ava should now adopt to help implement career edu- 
cation as a vital and continuing part of the American education 
system. There are five basic issues that I would like to identify. 

Issue One: Basic Curricuiar, Organizational, and 
Structural Changes in Education 

First, AVA must face up to the question of how deeply it 
wants and intends to become involved in changes in American 
prerequisites for the successful implementation of career edu- 
cation as part of the total education system, I am speaking here 
of changes that have implications far beyond those involved 
in career education. Such changes hold potential for positive 
progress in a variety of educational goals involving such diverse 
objectives as the acquisition of basic educational skills, edu- 
cation for wise use of leisure time, citizenship education, home 
and family education, and consumer education, as well as for 
the objectives of ca;eer education per se. ava could of course 
ignore positive suggestions for change and join those who are 
declared foes of general education. This would, in my opinion, 
be most unwise. I believe we must face this issue of basic 
changes needed in American education. 

A few examples of the kinds of basic educational changes 
I have in mind may help illustrate both the nature and the 
serio .>ness of this issue. One such change lies in the need to 
substitute educational performance for length of time as a 
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criterion for educational accomplishment. Until this change is 
made^ the old Carnegie unit concept of measuring educational 
accomplishment will prevent many students — especially those 
in the college preparatory curriculum - from having a real 
opportunity to choose vocational education, to participate in 
work experience or work study programs, or to otherwise ex- 
plore in an adequate fashion their vocational interests and 
discover their vocational aptitudes. 

A second example lies in the necessity for creation of a true 
open-entry/open-exit system for all of American education, 
American education desperately needs to be changed so that 
education as preparation for work can be meaningfully com- 
bined with work itself. To do this demands a system that views 
education as a continuing, lifelong process and thus makes the 
term ''school dropout" have little if any operational significance. 

A third example lies in the need to make American educa- 
tional institutions a twelve-month operation, open somewhere 
near six days a week, eighteen hours a day, and available to 
both youth and adults in the educational community. A fourth 
example is found in the need to devise and implement ways of 
granting educational credit leading toward certificates, di- 
plomas, and even degrees for educational benefits obtained 
from learning that takes place outside the four walls of an 
educational institution. 

Finally, a fifth example is seen in the need to adopt a 
broad view regarding qualifications of those certified to teach 
in our educational ir.-^titutions — a view that recognizes both 
the "school of hard knocks" and the ''school of hard work" 
along with the **r,ch()ol of hard books" as part of our total edu- 
cation system. Such recognition would immediately qualify 
many for instructional positions in our formal education sys- 
tems who are currently excluded and would, additionally, make 
clear other educational requirements for those now in the 
traditional educational "establishment." This would of course 
place most educational personnel on a twelve-month employ- 
ment basis rather than the traditional nine-month system tha^ 
currently exists. 

Each of these kinds of educational changes will be necessary 
if career education is to become a continuing and important 
part of American education. Without them, career education 
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will, I fear, be a bold and flashy experiment with a very brief 
life span. While each of these changes appears to be on the 
horizon for American education, no large segment of American 
education has yet championed the.n to the degree required for 
their widespread adoption. Those who champ ^n them will pay 
a heavy price in terms of inimediate criticisn and in terms of 
dissipation of energies devoted to any single part of American 
education (such as vocational education). The rewards to be 
gained are those of assuming a leadership role in American 
educational policy making — including a leadership role for 
career education. Should the ava attempt to provide such a 
role? To keep silent on issues such as these in ava policy state* 
ments on career education would avoid many current problems 
for AVA and for the v( :ational education movement. It would 
also leave other parts of the educational community to a.ssume 
the leadership role. It seems to me to represent an issue that 
AVA must at least consider. 

Issue Two: The Importance of Separate Identity in 
an Integrated Structure 

There seems little doubt but that vocational education will 
be viewed as only a part of career education. Similarly, there 
is little doubt but that career education legislation will be 
introduced in the Congress. Such legislation will provide 
authorization for expenditures of funds for a variety of pur- 
poses, including elementary school curricular materials, work 
experience opportunities for ail cla.ssroom teachers, subsidies 
to business and industry for their participation in career edu- 
cation, funds for comprehensive programs of career develop- 
ment, and funds for vocational education programs in a variety 
of settings and at a variety of educational levels. 

To what extent should ava adopt a policy of actively sup- 
porting comprehensive career education legislation? To what 
extent should ava efforts be limited to supporting the voca- 
tional education component of career education? Should ava 
efforts be du-ected toward assuring categorical support for 
vocational education within a total career education legislative 
package? When will ava support the systematic collection of 
data required for legislative efforts? 
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No bona fide attempt to attain integration in any social 
enterprise succeeds when it attempts to mask individual dif- 
ferences existing among those things and persons to be inte- 
grated. Rather, true integration is best attained by emphasizing 
the unique importance of each part of the whole and the social 
necessity for their association with one another. To what extent 
should AVA efforts be directed toward emphasizing the unique- 
ness of vocational education as opposed to emphasizing the 
degree to and the ways in which vocational education fits in 
the total package of career education? This is the basic strategy 
i.ssue involved here. It has no simple answer. Yet it cannot be 
ignored in formulation of any ava policy statement on career 
education. 

Issue Three: Broadening the Goals and Definition 
of Vocational Education 

Career education is being pictured as important for all 
students at all levels of American education. If elementary 
teachers are to emphasize career implications of the substantive 
content they .seek to help students learn, tho.se teachers must 
themselves l)ecome familiar with the nature of these career 
implications. It seems likely that vocational educators will be 
called upon to provide some of this knowledge. If all junior 
high school students are to engage in vocational exploration 
acti\ities, it is obvious that vocational educators are going to 
have to participate actively in these kinds of learning activities 
for many students who will never be enrolled in formal voca- 
\ lonal education programs. If senior high .school students in the 
college preparatory curriculum are to .see and understand the 
career implications of their studies, vocational educators must 
be ready to help academic teachers acquire the knowledge, 
experience, and insight necessary for imparting such under- 
standings to students. 

Should vocational education be redefined to include all 
activities in which vocational educators engage? Should prepa- 
ration for job entry continue to be (he prime goal of vocational 
education? Can vocational education take place in the elemen- 
tary school? If it cannot, then what are those activities designed 
to expo.se elementary students to basic vocational skills to be 
called? 
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These represent only a few illustrations of the basic issue 
involved here. The issue, stated in a slightly different way, boils 
down to this: If it is granted that career education is pictured 
as a broad concept of which vocational education claims only 
that part related to preparing specific students for specific 
occupations or families of occupations, this leaves very large 
segments of career education to be assumed by others who 
are currently less well qualified than vocational educators. 
If vocational education tries to assume too much of career 
education for itself, then career education will be viewed as 
synonymous with vocational education and no really signifi- 
cant educational progress will have resulted. Where is the 
desirable middle ground on this issue? Where should ava stand? 
Again, we find a hard and complicated issue that must be faced 
and resolved. It will not just go away if we ignore it. 

Issue Four: Making Vocational Education a 
Viable Opportunity for All 

Relatively speaking, vocational education is currently the 
most ad\'anced of all components in a comprehensive career 
education program. Yet in terms of really meeting the needs of 
all pei*soris of all ages in all communities, vocational education 
still has a very long way to go. 

To recognize the crucial role of vocatio)ial education in 
career education is much more a matter of being realistic than 
it is of being egotistic at the present time. There is only so much 
to be gained by helpirig all students reach the point where they 
see work as desirable, where they formulate positive concepts 
of themselves as prospective workers, where they want to work, 
and where they seek to work. All of this is of little value unless 
such students are also given the opportunity to acquire specific 
vocational skills that will allow them to enter and successfully 
compete in the occupational world. Vocational education is 
charged uith providing such skills. Without vocational educa- 
tion, career education becomes nothing more than a combi- 
nation of eighteenth century romanticism and nineteenth 
century idealism. It must be more than this to survive. 

The current structure of vocational education itself will 
require great change if the goals of career education are to be 
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met. The days of the three-hour block instruction limited to 
eleventh and twelfth graders who have sUccessfuly endured 
ten years of college prep-oriented public school education are 
over for vocational education. There are hundreds of thousands 
of junior high school students ready for vocational education 
right now. Thousands of special education students will become 
societal liabilities unless vocational education agrees to pro- 
vide them with appropriate vocational skill training. Many 
prospective college students find themselves deprived of the 
opportunity to participate in vocational education for only the 
one hour or so per day they can devote to such study. Literally 
hundreds of thousands of high school youth cannot participate 
in cooperative work study programs and still pursue their other 
educational interests. 

Relatively few students at any educational level have 
access to truly comprehensive programs of vocational educa- 
tion. Far too many vocational education curriculums, at both 
the secondary and community college levels, are formulated 
based on local labor market needs rather than a comprehensive 
view of occupational training needs. No state in the Union has 
failed to create at least one state university supported by state 
funds and open to students from all corners of the state. Yet 
an analogous pattern of state-supported residential vocational 
schools o|)erating at the post-high school level does not exist 
as a nationwide pattern. 

Private vocational school.s operating at the post-high school 
level are growing and flourishing, due largely to the myopic 
view taken of the proper charge for publicly supported voca- 
tional education. Such private vocational schools currently 
enroll more than double the number of students enrolled in 
occupational education programs in our community colleges. 
Yet the private school is ridiculed and the community college is 
praised. No real progress can occur under such conditions. 

Career education, it has been said, represents a movement 
whose time has come. If this is true, then it is even more true 
that vocational education represents a part of career education 
that deserves and demands great expansion and even greater 
change in the year's just ahead. If this does not occur, then 
career education*s time will be short indeed — it will have gone 
before most people realize that it came! 
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How can ava support the total concept of career education 
and still give proper emphasis to the current great need for 
strengthening and improving vocational education? Is this 
where the ava emphasis should be placed? Should ava con- 
centrate primarily on the gi'eat changes needed in vocational 
education and leave the rest of career education to those in 
other fields? Again, this is an issue of balance of effort. Where 
are the priorities? 

Issue Five: Protecting Individual Freedom of Choice 

Those promoting the concept of career education have 
repeatedly emphasized the ways in which and the extent to 
which career education increases the number of educational 
options available to the individual student. Yet vocational 
educators, perhaps more than any other members of the edu- 
cational conmuinity, are painfully aware of the fact that to 
make more choices available to students in no way guarantees 
that better decisions will be made. To choose implies that 
alternatives will be pictured as differing in kind rather than in 
terms of innate or general quality. To have alternatives repre- 
sent choices demands that the question of the **best possible 
choice** be a highly indi\*idualistic matter with the **best" 
choice for one student being the worst*' choice for another. 

Furthermore, vocational educators are fully aware of the 
fact that choices are not made simply on the basis of infor- 
mation. If that were all that is involved, computers could make 
choices for people that are much better than those that people 
could make for themselves And we know that this is not true. 

1'he total concept of career education, involving as it does 
an almost "cradle-to-grave** or **womb-to-tomb'* emphasis, 
inevitably rai.ses the Orwellian specter of manpower manipu- 
lation, of fitting people into slots, and of placing the societal 
good abo\e the indi\i(lual good. Tho.^^e uho would participate 
in expanding the variety of choices available to the individual 
niust al.^^o accept responsibility for helping individuals choose 
wi.sely from among all such opportunities made available 
to them. 

AVA cannot, it .seems to me, avoid this responsibility in its 
policy position on career education. Such a policy position must 
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include strong statements of support for guidance and coun- 
seling. So-called **career guidance'' is of course only a part of 
a total guidance program. Many, because of their disillusion- 
ment with current guidance practices, are promoting a dual 
guidance system concept. The ava Board of Directors has 
already adopted a policy statement supporting a unified guid- 
ance program rather than a separate system of career guidance. 
There is no doubt that current guidance programs are not yet 
ready to assume the responsibilities career education will 
demand. What should be the ava position on this matter? 
Should AVA support a separate system of career guidance? 
Should AVA continue its support of a unified guidance program? 
Again, there are no simple answers to these questions. Yet they 
must and w*ill shortly be resolved in American education, ava 
can ill afford to stand mute on the basic issues involved here* 



Concluding Statement 

Through being identified as a part of career education, 
vocational education has suddenly acquired a number of new 
bedfellows, most of whom are practically complete strangers. 
In such a situation, it might be said that agression is the better 
part of valor. In my opinion, ava should, i.i the interest of all 
of American education, adopt a positive and an aggressive 
policy statement on career education. I hope that some of the 
issues raised here will be considered and resolved in that 
statement. 
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Career 
Education 
and the 
Employing 
Community 



The career education movement seeks to make major 
changes in the American education system without the infusion 
of massive amounts of new educational monies. To effect major 
change in the absence of large amounts of new money demands 
a powerful concept indeed, and one whose need for implemen- 
tation is obviously great. Career education certainly qualifies 
as such a concept. As with any call for major change in edu- 
cation, career education has met with considerable resistance 
on the part of many educators. At this time, it seems clear that 
career education will not surviv'e long if it has to depend solely 
upon initiation of change by educators alone. American edu- 
cation badly needs the kind of impetus for change that can best 
come through the expression of a need for change from the 
business-labor-industry community. 

The career education movement holds great potential for 
creating changes that will make education more relevant and 
responsive to the current and projected needs of our free 
enterprise system. It is a movement that can be effectively 
converted into reality only with the full support and partici- 



From "Career Kducation and the Businessman: A Handbook of Action 
Suggestions.** as proposed bv participants at the First National Conference 
on Career Education, sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. February 28 to March I. 1973. 
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pation of the business-labor-industry community. Education 
in these times cannot be accomplished solely within the vyalls 
of the established schools. The real world of work outside the 
formal education system must quickly become a part of the 
total system of American education. Career education repre- 
sents a movement that seeks to make this happen. The fol- 
lowing ten concepts represent areas of useful interface between 
the education world and the world of work inhabited and 
shaped by employing institutions and labor organizations. 

Concept One: Exchange Programs between 
Employers, Labor, and the School 

It has been proposed that exchange programs be initiated 
whereby schoolteachers, counselors, and administrators would 
spend anywhere from a few days to a few months working for 
pay outside education and that business-labor-industry person- 
nel be invited to spend some time teaching their occupational 
skills to high school students and adult education students. 
This proposal assumes that: 

(1) School personnel often lack an understanding or appre- 
ciation of the world of work outside education. Many 
have never worked outside the school. If educators are 
to teach students about the broader occupational 
society, it is essential that they actually experience 
what it is like to work in the free enterprise system. 

(2) Business-labor-industry personnel have many things 
to teach students about work that today's teachers are 
not equipped to teach. In addition, some occupational 
skills needed by today's students aren't taught in public 
schools, but could be taught by workers possessing such 
skills. 

However, these concepts incorporate several problems. For 
instance, who should pay educators for the work they do in the 
business-labor-industry setting? Do jobs exist that would pro- 
vide educators with the kinds of experience they need and still 
have a short enough training period so that educators could be 
productive on such jobs? Could industry afford to release 
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skilled personnel and equipment to i^chools part of the year for 
training either in schoolbuildings or at the actual work site? 
Should teacher certification requirements by changed so that 
business-labor-industry representatives could be employed part 
time as teachers? A beginning could be made by integrating 
(a) persons with occupational skills who are willing and can be 
released for a time to teach in the schools, and (b) occupational 
skills (such as math, typing, and so forth) possessed by school 
personnel that industry might need. 

School personnel could become more involved in working 
with industry on such things as bie (business-industry-educa- 
tion) days or Junior Achievement programs. Exchange pro- 
grams will work best when a specific need exists on the part of 
either the schools or industry for skills the other might possess. 
It is unrealistic to expect that each will need the other at the 
same time. However, both should and could be flexible enough 
to respond to needs of the other for personnel. Exchange pro- 
grams will work better if both schools and industries set up 
internal teams to work with persons who come to them on an 
exchange basis. An exchange program can be initiated by as- 
signing one personnel specialist from industry to work, for 
examples with one elementary school. That employer respond- 
ent could help all teachers in the school incorporate career 
implications into their teaching. Teachei-s could then be as- 
signed» on a rotating basis (a few weeks at a time for each), to 
the personnel department from which the industry person 
came. 

Concept Two: Field Trips 

Career education advocates have proposed that extensive 
field trip programs be developed so that students (and their 
teachers) from kindergarten through twelfth grade have a wide 
variety of opportunities to observe workers actually perform- 
ing in various kinds of occupations and work settings. In the 
elementarv school, students could learn to appreciate work and 
the necessity for work. In the junior high school, th'^y could see 
occupations in each of the fifteen usoE occupational clusters. 
In the .senior high years, students would observe workers in 
their tentative areas of occupational choice. 
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Students can*t learn about the world of work only from 
textbooks; they need to see work being done at the work site. 
Most students will enter jobs in the geographic area where they 
are growing up. Thus it is important that they learn about 
work in that area. Teachers also can acquire much-needed 
information about occupations and implications of their sub- 
ject matter for those occupations by taking students on field 
trips. 

Careful planning is necessary, however. Industry must 
coordinate field trips so that some work settings are not so 
bothered as to hamper productivity while others never have 
visitors. Industry and school personnel must work together to 
ensure that new learnings result from such field trips and 
repetitive duplication of students' experiences are avoided. 
Plant safety requirements and insurance rates may be a prob- 
lem. In some cases, it may be necessary to have small student 
committees, rather than entire classes, make field trips. 

Before field trips are taken, the school and the business or 
industry to be visited should jointly agree on objectives to be 
sought by the field trip. Too many field trips take place where 
school ofiicials don*t know what they are looking for and 
industry doesn't know what to show them. Industries should 
be encouraged to set up community resource workshops for 
teachers. In such workshops, teachers could be made aware of 
what the industry has to offer during a field trip, who the con- 
tact person is, and special provisions that need to be made 
before students are brought in on a field trip. There could also 
be established a community resource occupational bank which 
would list occupations and industries willing to be involved 
in field trips for youth, perhaps under the direction of the local 
chamber of commerce. Such a data bank should contain a 
description of the experiences po.s.sible on a field trip and the 
name of a specific industry person to contact for making field 
trip arrangements. At best, however, it if; too expensive for 
industry to service all students through field trips. Video tapes 
could be made by some students who could play them for other 
students in lieu of their actually visiting an industry. If indus- 
try repre.sentatives could be present in the school to **rap'' with 
students who have watched the video tapes, the tapes might be 
as effective as field trips. Such feedback after field trips is essen- 
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tial in any event so that students can raise questions regarding 
what they saw on the field trip. 

Concept Three: Work Experience for All 

Needed is some systematic means to ensure that no student 
leaves high school without some actual work experience, paid 
or unpaid, or without actually knowing the rewards and satis- 
factions that can come from work. Too many students are now 
paSvsing through our schools who have never worked outside 
the classroom. They find themselves forced to make occupa- 
tional choices before they even have experienced what it is like 
to work regularly and for pay. 

High school students typically make some tentative occu- 
pational choices. By having a chance to work in settings where 
that occupation exists, they will acquire a more realistic basis 
for the choices they have made. Students in the general cur- 
riculum need work experience even though they are not 
acquiring specific job skills in vocational education. Vocational 
education students need work experience even if it is not in the 
field for which they are being trained. If prospective college 
students acquire some work experience while in high school, 
they will be more motivated to think about college as prepa- 
ration for work. In addition, they will gain more respect and 
appreciation for persons whose work does not require college 
attendance. Finally, they may be more motivated to work while 
going to college. 

There are problems for this concept, of course. Is it realistic 
to think enough jobs, paid or unpaid, can be created so that all 
high school students can get some work experience? Is that 
work experience to occur during or after school hours, or in the 
summer? Should work experience be required of all students, 
or should it be offered as an elective? Should student workers 
be paid? Will there be problems from high school work expe- 
rience programs replacing full-time employees? 

If the work experience is to be a realistic replica of the 
working world, some type of reward system must be established 
for students who participate in a work experience program. 
The reward could be in the form of money, or students could 
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be paid in academic credit. It would be unwise to require work 
experience for all high school students. It will be difficult 
enough for industry to provide meaningful work experience for 
students who want to learn what it is like to work. It would not 
be feasible for industry to take, in addition, responsibility for 
motivating the student who does not want to work. Work 
opportunities can be made available in the public as well as in 
the private sector. The private sector alone cannot be expected 
to provide enough work stations, and realistically, public jobs 
are as much a part of the real world as private jobs. 

One work station could serve several students on a rotating 
basis, with each student working, say, only two hours a day. 
In addition^ if each was expected to undergo the work expe- 
rience for only part of the school year, it might be possible that 
one work station might effectively serve up to twenty students. 
Some provision should be made for rotating work stations to 
which students are assigned so that they gain different kinds of 
work ex|)erience. If these are adequately described to student?, 
they could elect different kinds, as they now elect different 
subjects in school. Labor laws which prevent employment 
before sixteen years of age may be a problem, but the promise 
of work experience after sixteen may help keep youth in school. 

Concept Four: School'lndustry Job 
Placement Programs 

Some have suggested that every high school and post-high 
school educational institution build, in cooperation with the 
business-labor-industry community, an aggressive job develop- 
ment and job placement program. Career education will be a 
farce if it succeeds in helping youth want to work, gives them 
the skills required to work, but fails to help them find work 
when they leave school. 

Despite this need, existing facilities for youth job placement 
are not adequate to meet the needs of youth for work and the 
needs of employers for qualified applicants. Both employers 
and school systems would have much to gain from cooperative 
efforts to establish an aggressive and effective job placement 
program. Motivation should be present. 
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Among the crucial decisions to be made are the following: 

(1) Could and should a placement data bank — containing 
current, valid data regarding both job seekers and job 
vacancies — be established and maintained? 

(2) Should the federal or state employment service be asked 
to participate in the program? To operate it? To coor- 
dinate the propi'am? To pay for it? 

(3) Should schools and the business-labor^industry commu- 
nity share the costs of the job placement program? 

(4) Who is responsible for the student who, after leaving 
school, can't find a job? 

Giving the schools placement responsibility does not neces- 
sarily compete with or displace the public employment service. 
It can \>e a cooperative endeavor using employment service 
staff, capability, and facilities. 

Each school system should have a central placement office, 
with satellite centers in each school within that school system. 
Data concerning job applicants should be fed from the satellite 
centei's to the central placement office and from that office be 
made available to industry. Similarly, job vacancies from 
industry should be fed through the central placement office to 
each satellite center. The local chamber of commerce could, 
in cooperation with the school system, act as a record center 
from which information from job applicants could be made 
available to employers. Such records should indicate the abili- 
ties, goals, and aspirations of each student seeking full- or part- 
time employment. School counselors could collect such infor- 
mation from students who seek employment and tran.smit it 
in accurate form to a placement office at the local chamber 
of commerce. 

Concept Five: Establishing Occupational Resource 
Persons from the Business-lndustry^Labor Community 

Many career education programs, through both parental 
and local civic associations, have established large lists of 
workers from a wide variety of occupations. Each worker has 
volunteered to respond, through either phone calls or personal 
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contacts^ to requests that come from students, teachers, or 
counselors for information about his or her occupation. In 
addition, some volunteer to present information and answer 
questions before groups of students in the classroom. Workers 
are the most valid source of information about life-styles 
involved in occupations. It is better to find out what an occu- 
pation is really like from one who is in it than from an article 
describing it. Employed workers who are successful in their jobs 
can serve as effective models for youth. Many employed 
workei-s will be willing to volunteer their efforts to help youth 
make more intelligent vocational choices. 

Problems will exist in selecting the right workers and train- 
ing them to perform this service. To make the experience 
realistic and unbiased, both workers who are happy and those 
unhappy in their occupations should be on the list. Yet the 
latter may Ikj reluctant to participate. Because it is not practi- 
cal to maintain resource contacts in every occupation, choices 
must be made. Employers will have to be persuaded to allow 
employees time off to speak to students in schools. Many of 
these contacts will result in students asking to see the worker 
at the job site, depending again upon employer cooperation. 
(As examples, Portland collected names of specific workers 
from 176 different occupations representing 95 percent of all 
Oregon occupations. Schools were given this list and can call 
on any ofthe.se people. In Los Angeles, chief executive officers 
from a number of industries formed an executive committee to 
establish a climate that encouraged volunteers for the occu- 
pational resource program. Worker volunteers had to feel that 
their companv supported them and was willing to provide them 
time to participate.) 

A number of occupational resource persons from each occu- 
pation needs to be recruited for this kmd of program to work. 
You can't keep calling on the same person time after time. 
Some feedback .system is essential so that occupational resource 
persons can learn how to function more effectively. Such a 
system will also provide for replacing ineffective occupational 
resource persons. You can't expect all of your volunteers to be 
successful when they try to relate with students and teachers 
in the school setting. Occupational resource persons from in- 
dustry need to be trained to perform this function. Their train- 
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ing must enable them to discuss life-styles associated with their 
occupations, as well as to have the ability to describe the work 
they do and the preparation required for it. 

A program calling for occupational resource persons from 
industry to visit in schools requires a central organizational 
structure. The local chamber of commerce might provide this 
central organization or it could come from a consortium of 
employers. The school system, too, needs a central organizing 
agency for this program to work. Both schools and industries 
need to have contact persons who can be called quickly when 
problems or questions arise. 

Concept Six: Community School Staffed by 
Business-Labor-Industry Personnel 

The year-round high school seems essential to many advo- 
cates of career education. Under this concept, school facilities 
would be open sixteen houi^s a day, six days a week, twelve 
months each year, and would enroll both youth and adults. 
Advantages inherent in this concept include: 

(1) Students could choose their school hours, based in part 
on when they could get work experience or work study 
arrangements in the business-labor-industry community. 

(2) Business-labor-industry personnel could teach in the 
school progi-am without losing time from their regular 
jobs. 

(.']) Academic teachers could gel work experience in indus- 
try on a staggered basis since they would be employed 
on a twelve-month basis. 

(A) Students would be gi-aduating each month during the 
year (rather than only in June), which should make job 
placement easier. 

Schoolbuildings are too expensive to be used only part of 
the day or part of the year. Putting teachers on twelve-month 
rather than nine-month (onirac ts w'Hild be more efficient, and 
in the long run would save taxpayers money. If public schools 
took more responsibility for adult education and the education 
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of current out-of-school youth than is currently being done, the 
cost of running remedial manpower programs would be much 
reduced. 

Personnel from business, labor, and inliu.•^try are capable 
of teaching their vocational skills to others. The questions are: 

(1) Is industry ready to support the concept of the year* 
round school? Initially, it might mean higher taxes. It 
certainly would demand full cooperation from business- 
labor-industry management in making available both 
equipment and personnel. 

(2) Is there a place for industry's effort to upgrade and 
retrain workers in the concept of the year-round school? 

(3) What would be the public's reactions to find students 
on vacation at various times during the year, or to find 
.some students going to school at night instead of during 
the day, or to see some classrooms that contained a 
mixture of high school students and adults? 

To .sell the concept of the year-round school, many groups 
~ including the local chamber of commerce, .service clubs, the 
PTA, and industry advisory councils — will need to cooperate. 
If the pressure for the year-round school comes from such a 
coalition^ school boards will be forced to listen. 

The year-round school concept involves many headaches 
and tough administrative problems. Different children from 
the same family will require similar .schedules so that their 
vacation periods coincide with tho.se of the parents. Many 
schools will have to he air conditioned. Higher education would 
have to alter its patterns of admi.ssion and graduation to coin- 
cide with lho.se of the high schools — and that isn't practical 
unless most high schools are operating on a year-round basis, 
(jieat (lexibihty would have to be built into student schedules 
so that the constant comings and goings of students would not 
interfere with the development of any particular student. 
The.se are but a fevv of the practical problems to be faced. 

Yet the year-round school will be essential if work expe- 
rience programs for all high school students are to become a 
realitv . It vvill be equally es.sential to the success of a youth job 
placement program. 
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Concept Seven: Using Retired Workers as 
Resource Persons 

Several career education programs have placed great 
emphasis on using retired workers as resource persons for career 
education. They have identified such persons from a wide 
variety of occupational fields. Once identified and their help 
solicited, such persons meet with students, teachers, and coun- 
selors to discuss their former occupations as it might apply to 
today s students. They talk about the work values that are 
meaningful to them, demonstrate the specific vocational skills 
they used on their jobs, and express their personal opinions 
regarding their former occupation and the life-style it led to. 

Retired workers have a strong need to continue feeling 
useful and valuable. To ask them to participate in career edu- 
cation offers them a way to enhance their own personal feel- 
ings of self-worth and provides students with valuable insights 
regarding life-styles associated with various kinds of careers. 
Even if the skills of the retired worker are no longer in demand, 
students can learn much from such workers regarding the 
values of a work-oriented society. In addition, students can 
receive graphic illustrations regarding ways in which tech- 
nology speeds occupational change. 

A referral file of retired persons will be essential for use by 
school pei-sonnel. Such a file can be maintained by a retired 
persons' association or by the local chamber of commerce. 
PJmployers usually agree to supply lists of persons about to 
retire. Such persons can sometimes provide a ready tie-in to 
their former employer that will help schools in many ways. 
It may also ease the shock of retirement for some persons who 
are looking for something to keep them busy. If a person's name 
is on the list, it is essential that someone sees that he or she is 
called upon to serve. 

Career Days can he conducted, using retired persons as 
resource persons. They should be asked to discuss their entire 
career (not just (heir last job) so that students will bett.er 
understand the concept of "career" as a succession of choices 
made throughout life. Using a recently retired person along 
with one who retired .several years ago from a similar position 
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can show high school students how rapidly jobs and occu- 
pations change. Using retired former workers as classroom aides 
will help teachers discover ways to emphasize the career impli- 
cations of their subject matter. However^ any widespread use 
of this approach will require training programs to train retired 
persons to work with teachers and with students from the 
elementary school through the high school. 

Concept Eight: Making Work More Personally 
Satisfying to the Individual Worker 

The goals of career education are to make work possible, 
meaningful, and satisfying to each individual. We know we 
can make the concept of work meaningful and, for most per- 
sons, we can make v/ork possible. However, the extent to which 
work can be satisfying is a function of the workplace itself. 
Studies of worker alienation and causes of worker dissatis- 
faction are currently very popular. People seem to delight in 
talking about the impersonal treatment of workers. They speak 
about the need to give workers more autonomy, more variety 
in their work tasks, and a clearer picture of the importance of 
each man s work to the '*big picture.'* Many educators are 
currently resisting career education's emphasis on work because 
they feel that to ready youth for today's workplace is to condi- 
tion them to a life of drudgery. Others question whether the 
situation in the workplace is as bad as it has been pictured. 
A number of key questions deserve exploration: 

(1) Is the problem of current worker dissatisfaction really 
a major one? 

(2) If work is made more possible and meaningful to indi- 
viduals, is it likely that it will automatically also become 
more satisfying? If additional tasks are involved, what 
are they? 

(3) How can one give workers more freedom to make their 
own work decision.s while still maintaining the essential 
concept of the discipline of the workplace? How far can 
you go in letting workers "do their own thing" and still 
make it clear that everyone has a "boss"? 
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(4) Can and should school systems be involved in the task 
of making work more satisfying — or is this strictly up 
to the business-labor-industry community? If school 
systems have a role to play here, what is that role? 

Students in schools should learn that hardly anyone is 
always satisfied with his job. Most people have some days when 
they like their job and other days when they do not. Youth 
should understand the difference between satisfaction with a 
career and satisfaction with a particular job. There are some 
distasteful things about some job tasks involved in particular 
careers, but the career itself may be satisfying nevertheless. 
Youth should be taught that job satisfaction is intimately 
related to satisfaction with one's total life-style. If individuals 
don*t like their jobs, it may reflect that they don't like the life- 
style in which they find themselves. Changing jobs may allow 
one to develop a different life-style. The question of job satis- 
faction is part of a much larger question for most people. 

Young workers need to understand that at times their job 
dissatisfaction will exist because of demands placed on manage- 
ment that are unavoidable. Schools can help if they teach 
students concepts of responsibility faced by management and 
concepts of responsibility faced by workers. 

Concept Nine: A Marketable Skill for Every 
School Leaver 

One of the most pervasive concepts of the U.S. Office of 
Education's career education emphasis has been that the 
student should not leave the education system without a 
marketable job skill. This emphasis has grown out of a reali- 
zation that at both the secondary school and collegiate levels 
many students are currently being graduated who have no 
specific job skills. With less than 25 percent of today s high 
school graduates becoming eventual college graduates, this 
concept can become a reality only if vocational education pro- 
grams are greatly expanded at both the secondary and post- 
secondary school levels. Key issues are: 

(1) Does this goal ignore the poten-tial of on-the-job 
training and apprenticeship training in the business- 
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labor-industry conuiuuuty? If so» what is industry's 
answer to this goal? 

(2) Is it realistic to suppose that we know enough about the 
changing nature of the occupational society so that, 
given svifficient resources, we could really give every 
school leaver an inunediately marketable job skill? 

(3) Should not some students feel free to enjoy a purely 
liberal arts education without feeling guilty that by 
doing so they are acquiring no specific marketable job 
skills? 

(4) Does industry really want entry workers with specific 
job skills, or would they prefer to develop such skills 
after the man or woman is employed? 

The term "marketable job skills" should not be considered 
independent of *'employability skills." Youth need to know 
more than how to do a job. In addition, they need to know good 
work habits and have a basic understanding of how work can 
give them a more satisfying and rewarding total life-style, 
vSchools cannot provide youth with marketable job skills by 
themselves. To attain this goal will demand total community 
involvement ~ parents as well as the business-labor-industry 
community. If this concept is to become a reality, some form 
of on-the-job training will be needed. Some vocational educa- 
tion students are now enrolled in work study programs where 
they spend part of the time studying job skills in schools and 
part of the time learning more about them as they try to apply 
job skills in a real work setting. Students cannot accjuire a 
marketable job skill if they operate only within the walls of 
the .school. To apply that concept to all students will require 
that "work study** become a method of instruction for all 
students, not a special kmd of program for only some students. 
This means that the method will have to be used with college 
students as well as high school students. 

An admirable relationship would be for the busine.ss-labor- 
industiN communitv to vsork with the schools in establishing 
simulated job training in the school itself. These simulated 
jobs would be .supervised cooperatively by school and industry 
personnel. However, it vsould re(iuire additional facilities and 
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equipment over and beyond that now available in most schools, 
another area for potential industry-school cooperation. 

Concept Ten: A Job for Every School Leaver 

Career education seeks to help all students acquire a desire 
to work. An essential ingredient here is a promise, either explicit 
or implicit in nature, that those who want to work can find 
work to do. With the unemployment rates of youth triple adult 
unemployment, it will be difficult to guarantee work in the 
form of paid employment to each youth who may desire to 
work. At the same time, it is a farce to instill in students a 
desire to work, provide them with job skills, but ignore the 
actual availability of paid employment. To try to solve this 
problem by convincing youth that volunteer, unpaid workers 
are always in demand will not **wash welP' with today's youth 
culture. 

A number of questions are relevant: 

(1) Is it realistic to promise availability of work to youth 
in view of the current labor market conditions? 

(2) Can career education appeal to youth if we fail to prom- 
ise that work will be available to adequately prepared 
persons? 

(3) If we promote a concept of work that includes volun- 
teer as well as paid employment, do we run the risk of 
giving youth an unrealistic view of work? 

(4) Should the government initiate youth work progi^ams 
for those unable to find paid employment in the free 
enterprise system? 

(5) Is the creation of an all-volunteer armed forces a 
necessary ingredient for giving viability to this concept? 

While almost all of these action suggestions imply cooper- 
ative efforts between school and business-labor-industry per- 
sonnel, few suggest who should be responsible for initiating, 
directing, or coordinating such effort, A situation can easily be 
envisioned that finds both school and business-labor-industry 
pei*sonnel anxiously waiting for the other to initiate action 
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leading toward implementation of these concepts. Career 
education is too important to fail simply because no one feels 
it is proper to take the initiative. There is no concept presented 
here that could not be initiated by either the schools or the 
business-labor-industry community. Anyone who feels that one 
or more of these concepts is important has a responsibility to 
get it implemented. 

The goal of this paper is to stimulate cooperative action on 
behalf of career education between school and business-indus- 
try-labor personnel at the state and local levels. The discussion 
has been primarily concerned with specifying concepts to be 
considered and with providing broad beginning suggestions for 
action. Specific piogram planning and implementation must 
he done in each locality. We need to begin now. 
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19. 

Career 
Education 
for Minority 
and Low-Income 
Students 



Career education for minority and low-income persons has 
to date been generally a matter of overpromise and under- 
delivery. The expertise assembled here will, it is hoped, be 
dedicated to correcting this situation, not to denying its validity 
through the splendid examples of practice to be presented. 
Such examples will be better viewed as pointing the way toward 
progress than in denying the truth of this accusation. If this 
happens^ we should he able to devise a "career education game 
plan'* that will be superior to any particular example presented 
here. Let this be our goal. 

To build positively demands that we be willing to look 
realistically at both promises and at problems in three cate- 
gories: (1) conceptual assumptions of career education, 
(2) proce.ss assumptions of career development, and (3) pro- 
grammatic assumptions of career education. By devoting this 
presentation primarily to a discussion of these assumptions, 
the resources to be discussed during the remainder of the con- 
ference should assume greater relevance. 

To discu.ss each major kind of assumption fully and com- 
pletely would require a very large book. Here, only a brief 
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outline of each can be presented. I apologize here to those who 
are sure to accuse me of painting too bleak a picture. Having 
apQiogized, I want to move ahead. That is, in my opinion, if I 
present a problem that has no basis in reality, you can readily 
dismiss it. I simply ask that we face those that cannot be 
dismissed. 

Conceptual Assumptions of Career Education 

Two basic conceptual assumptions of career education 
constitute serious operational challenges when we seek to meet 
the needs of minority and low-income students. One of these 
assumptions is that career education is for all persons. The 
second is that career education is humanistically oriented. 
Both assumptions require brief discussion here. 

From the outset we have pictured career education as an 
emphasis for all persons, at all educational levels, in all settings 
in our society. We have said that career education should be 
available to very young children and to adults in the retirement 
years — to males and to females — to the physically and men- 
tally handicapped and to gifted and talented persons — to high 
school dropouts and to t:ollege graduates — to the rich and to 
the poor. We have said that all persons need to know, under- 
stand, and act on the increasingly close relationships between 
education and work that exist in our society at the present 
time. The assumption, in my opinion, is sound and must be 
preserved. 

This audience need not be reminded that without unequal 
resources, equality of opportunity is virtually impossible for 
those who must start out behind. In a democratic society, 
"poor** is a relative concept. It is inevitable in that some mem- 
bers of society will have more than others. Thus in a relative 
sense, the presence of poor people does not seem evil. What is 
evil is the assumption that in generation aftei generation lower 
income persons must always be expected to come from the 
same families. To make any concept such as career education 
equally available to all is to guarantee that this situation will 
be perpetuated. 

Our philosophy is dedicated to destruction of the cycle of 
poverty. Possibilities for doing so will be discussed shortly. 
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The second conceptual promise of career education for 
minority and low-income persons is that it is humanistically 
oriented. I recognize how strange this statement must sound. 
If I didn't think I could defend it, I would not have said it. 

I have tried to conceptualize career education round a four- 
letter word called '^vork." In doing so, I have defined work 
as follows: 

Work is co?hsci()us effort, other than activities whose 
priine purpose is coping or relaxation, aimed at pro- 
ducing benefits for oneself or for oneself and others. 

This definition obviously includes unpaid work as well as paid 
employment. Its emphasis on ^'conscious choice'' distinguishes 
"work" from *Mabor*' that is forced on the person or performed 
involuntarily. Its emphasis on "producing" refers to the human 
need for all human beings to do — to accofnplish ~ to achieve 
something that will allow the individual to be someone. Its 
emphasis on ''benefits'* illustrates the need we all have to know 
that .somebody ''needs me for something - that it does make 
a (litTerence that I exist." Former President Lyndon B. Johnson 
expressed this need well in a speech when he said "to hunger 
for use and to go unused \s the greatest hunger of all." Career 
education is dedicated to relieving all persons from that hunger. 
That is why I say it is humanistically oriented. 

It is obvious that career education speaks to what Maslow 
described as the higher order need for self-actualization. It is 
e(iuall\ obvious that if one follows Maslow, meeting this need 
is dei)endent on meeting the more basic needs of survival, 
securitN, love, and belonging. We have translated our human- 
istic orientation for caieer education into goals that say we 
seek to make work possible, meaningful, and satisfying for each 
individual. In .so doing, we too have obviously used an ordering 
of needs approach. That is, work cannot be "meaningful" until 
it is first "po.ssible." It cannot be "satisfying" unless it is first 
"meaningful." 

For several \ears. youth unemployment has been approxi- 
matelv three times as great as adult unemployment. Further, 
unenipl()vn\ent among minoritv youth has been approximately 
double that foi white \outh. Further, unemployment rates for 
females have been higher than for males. The sickening stability 
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of these statistics takes on added meaning in times when 
general adult unemployment rates are rising. With unemploy- 
ment rates in the inner city higher than for the country as 
a whole, the employment prospects facing minority, low-income 
youth from inner-city environments seem bleak indeed. I have 
often observed that youth with nothing to do seldom do 
nothing. It is probably an understatement to say that we face 
an explosive situation. 

The goals of career education can never be met for minority 
and low-income persons unless major and decisive action is first 
taken to attack and solve the youth unemployment problem. 
Survival and security needs, related to work, must take initial 
precedence over meeting higher order self-actualization needs. 
It seems both unwise and unproductive to emphasize the per- 
sonal meaningfulness of volunteer, unpaid work to minority 
and low-income i)ersons prior to meeting their needs for paid 
employment. They already know what it's like not to be paid. 
Unless there is paid employment available at the time students 
leave school, career education, for minority and low-income 
youth, is a cop-out. 

At the same time, if career education were to content itself 
only with making work possible for minority and low-income 
youth, the goals of career education would obviously not have 
been met. We would run the great risk of assigning minority 
and low-income youth to a life of labor while reserving the 
personal meaningfulness of work for the more affluent. This 
simply must not be allowed to happen. 

Process Assumptions of Career Education 

As a process, career education follows the model of career 
development. This model envisions a sequence involving, in 
a progressive manner, (a) career awareness, (b) career explo- 
ration, (c) career motivation, (d) career decision making, 
(e) career preparation, (f) career entry, and (g) career mainte- 
nance and progreSvsion. Special problems exist for minority and 
low-income persons in each stage of this process. Only brief 
mention of such problems can be made here. 

Career awareness aims to acquaint the individual with a 
broad view of the nature of the world of work — including both 
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unpaid work and the world of paid employment. That world 
cannot, for most inner-city youth, be seen in its entirety in 
their immediate neighborhood. More basic, that world is not 
known clearly to many of their teachers and counselors or to 
their parents. Problems here are ix?rvasive in most inner-city 
elementary schools. 

Career exploration seeks to help individuals consider pos- 
sible occupational choices based on their interests and aptitudes 
coupled with an understanding of the basic nature of various 
occupations and their requirements for entry. To be effective, 
career exploration must be more than a vicarious experience. 
Reading about work is like reading about sex; i.e., it may very 
well be stimulating, but it is seldom satisfying. If minority and 
low-income youth are to leave their neighborhoods to explore 
the world of work firsthand, it is vital that they see some 
persons in that world who are product;; of low-income inner- 
city neighborhoods. If this cannot be accomplished, career 
exploration may be more self-defeating than productive. 

Career motivation concerns itself with work values and 
centers round helping the individual answer the question"Why 
should / work?** If jHjrsons from a very low-income family are 
asked whether they value '^making money" or "helping people*' 
more, it should not be surprising if they choose economic over 
altruistic values. The danger of coui*se is in assuming that the 
individual has no altruistic work values. Money, as a .sole moti- 
vational base, prevents one from developing long-term self- 
sustaining motivational patterns. Unless low-income and 
minority youth can be given a broader motivational base, they 
cannot be expected to per.servere toward career development 

One of Shelly \s poems contains these lines: **Patience and 
perseverance made a Bishop of His Roverence.'* Unless moti- 
vation can be diverse enough to produce perseverance, minority 
and low-income youth will find it difficult to afford the luxury 
of patience. 

Career decision making .seeks to help the individual answer 
three questions: 

(1) What is important to me? 

(2) What is possible for me? 

(3) What is probable for me? 
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We have been more successful in demonstrating probable 
failure than possible success. Career decision making, for mi- 
nority and low-income youths cannot be based simply on 
increasing self-understanding and understandings of occupa- 
tional opportunities. Unless it is accompanied by understanding3 
of how to take advantage of such opportunities, it is likely to 
be more frustrating than helpful in its results. 

Decision making is preceded by indecision. It isn*t terribly 
serious to remain occupationally undecided if your father owns 
the factory. However, for the minority and low-income youth 
who have immediate economic needs, occupational indecision 
is a serious matter indeed. Unless high-quality career decision- 
making assistance is available, pressures of time will continue 
to force many such youth to settle for lower levels of occu- 
pational aspiration than they should. 

Part of career decision making leads to occupational prepa- 
ration programs. Problems of minority and low-income youth 
are particularly serious in this area of career development. It 
is obvious that long-run problems of minorities are dependent 
in part on more minority persons assuming community lead- 
ership roles — and that such roles are at present largely being 
taken by college graduates. Thus there is an absolute necessity 
for encouraging more minority and low-income persons to 
attend college. If career education goals are to be met, college 
attendance will be seen as preparation for work — not simply 
for a degree. Too many such youth seem still to be regarding 
the college degree as an end in itself rather than as a means 
to an end. 

While one may recognize and emphasize the great need for 
more minority persons to become college graduates, it would 
be both tragic and unfair to fail to emphasize post-high school 
occupational preparation programs at less than the bacca- 
laureate level. There can be no freedom if the full range of 
[)o.«vsible vocational preparation choic-es is not made available 
for choice. Career education cannot ignore or play down oppor- 
tunities in vocational education for minority and low-income 
persons simply because more .*^uch persons should be going to 
college. Instead, the widest po.ssible range of educational oppor- 
tunities must be n^ade freely available for choice on the part of 
all minority and low-income youth — along with the financial 
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aid necessary for implementing whatever choices such indi- 
viduals make. 

Finally, the continuing problems minority and low-income 
youth face in career entry and progression must be recognized. 
In recent years, a relatively great deal of attention has been 
focused on helping such youth solve problems of career entry. 
Problems of career progression and advancement are equally 
important. If career education does not assume an active role 
in working with others to solve such problems, it will not have 
been beneficial, to the extent it has promised to be, for minority 
and low-income youth. 

Programmatic Assumptions of Career Education 

Finally, I would like to comment briefly on three program- 
matic assumptions of career education that are currently acting 
as operational deterrents to effective career education for 
minority and low-income persons. These are: (a) the assump- 
tion that career education is a collaborative effort; (b) the 
assumption that the classroom teacher is key to the success 
of career education; and (c) the assumption that career edu- 
cation is inexpensive. 

From the beginning, career education has been pictured as 
a collaborative eil'ort involving the formal education system, 
the home and family, and the business-labor-industry-profes- 
sional-government community. The strength of a given com- 
numity s career education effort is dependent on the strength 
of each of these three collaborative forces. 

Given this vievv, problems for minority and low-income 
students become immediately apparent. The inner-city school, 
when compared with its counterparts in the suburbs, is often 
seen to be as poor as its student body. Career education depends 
greatly on parents to teach positive work values and good work 
habits, and to assist youth in career decision making. Adults 
li\*ing in the homes of many minority and low-income youth 
are at present not well prepared to accept such responsibilities. 
Career education counts heavily on the business-labor-industi*y- 
professi()nal-go\ ernment community to provide observational 
work experience and work study opportunities for students. 
Further, it depends on the willingness and availability of mem- 
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bers of that community to serve as resource persons in the 
classroom. If the business-labor-industry-professional-govern- 
ment community is limited to the immediate neighborhood of 
the inner city, a lack of both quantity and quality of effort is 
almost sure to be felt. 

All three parts of this collaborative effort — the schools, 
the home and family structure, and the business-labor-industry- 
professional-government community — must be strengthened if 
quality career education is to be provided for minority and low- 
income youth. 

A second programmatic assumption is that the classroom 
teacher is key to the success of career education. Career edu- 
cation asks the teacher to use the community as a learning 
laboratory in which students can see career implications of 
subject matter. It asks that we open up the community to 
students and teachers for field trips and **hands-on" expe- 
riences. It asks that many persons from the community be 
brought into the schools to serve as career education resource 
persons. It asks the teacher to use a project approach to teach- 
ing and to emphasize a ^'success approach,/* based on individ- 
ualization of instruction, to the teaching-learning process. The 
many inner-city teachers who day after day find crowded 
classrooms, danger on ihe streets, and pupils who can^t read 
find it difficult to become enthusiastic about the pleas and 
visions of career education. The problems of many are com- 
pounded by their own lack of experience in or contact with the 
world of work outside formal education. 

The third programmatic assumption of career education is 
that it is inexpensive. This assumption is based in part on the 
fact that career education asks neither for new buildings nor 
for large increases in staff. It seeks to be infused into all sub- 
jects rather than being added on as yet another part of the 
curriculum. In part, this assumption rests on a belief that if 
youth are prepared for work and willing to work, they will find 
work that is satisfying to themselves and beneficial to society. 

In the case of minority and low-income youth, this entire 
assumption appeal's to be erroneous. It is going to cost .sizable 
sums of money to give inner-city teachers ihe kind of in-service 
education they will need to work in career education. Parent 
education programs for career education in the inner city will 
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require special stafl* and thus will cost money. Similarly, field 
trips and work experience sites for minority and low-income 
youth cannot be limited to the inner city itself but must extend 
out a considerable distance. This, too, will require staff and 
equipment and thus will cost money. 

Career development programs for minority and inner-city 
youth must, if they are to be effective, be both heavily staffe^^ 
and equipped with a wide variety of career exploration and 
decision-making equipment. All of this will be expensive. 
F'inally, the largest costs will be tho.se connected with guaran- 
teeing access to post-high school educational programs and to 
real, bona fide employment for minority and inner-city youth. 
Unless both are purchased, neither will be available and career 
education will have been yet another hoax society has played 
on such youth. 

Concluding Remarks 

In raising these problems career education faces in meeting 
needs of minority and low-income youth, I in no way intend to 
imply that I know immediate and effective solutions that can 
now be applied in solving them. At the same time, I find myself 
full of .several beliefs regarding solutions to these problems. 
I would be le.^s than honest here if I failed to state their general 
nature. 

P'irst, I am convinced that of all the things needed, money 
must surely beat, by a very wide margin, whatever is in second 
place Even more important, we need other branches of govern- 
ment — the U.S Department of Labor, the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of Defense — and many others to 
join forces in emphasizing and implementing relationships 
between education and work in our society. We need the 
busine.ss-lab()r-industr\ -professional community to recognize 
that they too have a stake in attaining the goals of career edu- 
cation. Finally, it .seems to me that in spUe of our past failures 
to do so, \\c need to encourage the nation's churches to become 
involved in career etiucation. The> have a key role to play in 
problems involving value decisions and personal judgments. 

Second, I am convinced that in spite of the problems I have 
specified here, career education can be a reality for minority 
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and for inner-city youth. Many examples exist throughout the 
United States where effective actions are already being taken. 
In no way are the problems of providing effective career edu- 
cation for minority and inner-city youth incapable of solution. 
We need to build on the many good examples that now exist 
and go forward together. 

Third, I am convinced that career education holds great 
promise for meeting major current needs of minority and 
inner-city youth. If» as a nation, we committed ourselves to 
career education for such youths it would pay big dividends 
both in terms of bringing personal meaning and meaningfulness 
to their lives and in terms of bringing great benefits to the 
larger society. Career education is a winner. We should not 
abandon its implementation simply because formidable prob- 
lems need to be solved. The best way to begin is to begin. And 
I think we should. 

Finally, I am convinced that in the absence of a sound and 
comprehensive career education eflorc, problems of minority 
and inner-city youth will surely become more complex for them 
and more difficult for society in the years ahead. We cannot 
continue to do what we have done in the past. Career education 
offers a positive action program for change. It seems to me to 
be worth trying. 
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The call for educational reform has arisen from a variety of 
sources, each of which has voiced dissatisfaction with American 
education as it currently exists. Such sources include students, 
parents, the business-labor-industry-professional-government 
community, and the general public. Special segments of the 
population, including the economically disadvantaged, minori- 
ties, the handicapped, and gifted persons have also expressed 
deep dissatisfaction with both the appropriateness and the 
adequacy of educational opportunities that are made available 
to them. While their specific concerns vary, all seem to agree 
that American education is in need of major reform at all 
levels. Career education is properly viewed as one of several 
possible responses that could be given to this call. 

From the outset, career education advocates have pro- 
claimed that they seek to serve all persons of all ages in all 
kinds of educational settings. In practice, we have seen career 
education programs primarily limited to elementary and secon- 
dary school youth enrolled in regular public school programs. 
This situation cannot continue if the promises of career edu- 



From E(fual Educational Opportunities for Ail of the Visually Handi- 
capped, selected papers of the .52nd Biennial Conference. A.ssociation for the 
Education of the Handicapped, San Francisco, June 1974. 
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cation are to be attained. Here the problem will be illustrated 
through considering implications of career education for handi- 
capped persons. 

Career Education and the Handicapped Person 

In a recent paper, C. Samuel Barone, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion's Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, presented the 
following predictions regarding the approximately 2.5 million 
handicapped youth who will leave our school systems in the 
next four years: 

(1) Five hundred and twenty-five thousand (21 percent) 
will he either fully employed or enrolled in college. 

(2) One million (40 percent) will be underemployed and at 
the poverty level. 

(3) Two hundred thousand (8 percent) will be in their home 
community and idle much of the time. 

(4) Six hundred and fifty thousand (26 percent) will be 
unemployed and on welfare. 

(5) Seventy-five thousand (3 percent) will be totally de- 
pendent and institutionalized. 

Predictions such as these raise grave concerns for those 
dedicated to the career education movement. The prediction 
that one million of these handicapped youth will be under- 
employed is a serious matter indeed. The concept of underem- 
ployment is one that pictures a person as possessing greater 
degrees of productive capability than the tasks that he or she 
is asked to perform routinely require. Underemployment leads 
to boredom on the job and is seen by many as a major con- 
tributor to worker alienation in our society at the present time. 
To predict that this will be the fate of two out of every five 
handicapped youth leaving our school systems in the next four 
years can only be regarded as a serious indictment of our 
education system and of the larger society. 

For far too long we have seemed to behave as though a 
handicapped person should he both pleased with and grateful 
for any kind of work society provides. We seem to assume that 
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if a person is haiuiicapped, boredom on a job is impossible. 
Woi-se, nuich of society has seemed to assume that while most 
persons should seek work compatible with their interests and 
aptitudes, such considerations are not necessary when seeking 
to find employment for handicapped persons. U any job in the 
world of paid employment can be found for the handicapped 
person, we seem far too often to be personally relieved and 
surpri.sed when the handicapped person is anything less than 
effusively grateful. 

Similarly^ we seem to assume that those handicapped 
p(M*sons who are not employed in the world of paid employment 
are not and cannot be working. This is, in the philosophy of 
career education, both fal.se and wrong. We know, for example, 
that the fact a person is unemployed and on welfare does not 
mean, for many such person.s, that they do not work. There is 
a great deal of work being carried out in many welfare homes, 
tlie results of which are readily apparent to any who visit in 
such homes. Yet because persons on welfare are not engaged in 
the world of paid employment,, society seems to a.ssume that 
they are not working. Kven more tragic, some seem to a.ssume 
that people on welfare do not want to work. If the human need 
to work pictured here has any validity at all, it surely applies 
to persons on welfare just as to all other |x?r.sons. 

The two hundred thousand youth who are predicted to be 
in their home connnunity and idle mu jh of the time cannot be 
written off as persons with no interest in working or no per- 
sonal needs to work. Something should be provided for such 
persons, whether it be paid or unpaid work. For years, those in 
the Held of the handicapped have l)een promoting the concept 
of the sheltered workshop for those who are unable to compete 
elTectively in the world of paid employment. The prime 
rationale for the sheltered woikshop must surely lie in recog- 
nition of the human need for work that is being discu.s.sed here. 
If this concept is \ah(l foi' those in sheltered workshops, it is 
al.^o valid for those wlio are not, 

C'areer education seeks to make work possible, meaningful, 
and .^atisfymg for all individuals. To do .so for handicapped 
persons demands, first of all. that vve regard their right to 
choo.se from among the uidest p().s.sible .^et of opportunities to 
be ecjually as nuportant as for any other individual. We .seem 
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too often to be satisfied when we have found something that a 
handicapped person can do. We should be dissatisfied until and 
unless we have explored, to the fullest possible extent, the total 
array of work that might be possible for a given handicapped 
person. To stop before reaching this point is being less than fair 
to the handicapped person and to the larger society. 

One further basic principle of the career education move- 
ment would seem to have some relevance for handicapped 
pei*sons. This is the principle that holds that we should seek to 
emphasize the individual's successes, not his or her failures. 
In career education, a conscientious attempt is made to empha- 
size accomplishments, attainments, achievements — doing. 
This can best be carried out by refusing to emphasize failures 
and shortcomings. It would seem that this principle holds some 
positive potential for working with handicapped persons who 
far too often are made well aware of their limitations and in 
the process effectively limited in discovering their talents. We 
have» it would seem, been sometimes too much concerned about 
helping the handicapped realize and appreciate how much 
society is doing for them. In so doing, we run the risk of de- 
emphasizing for many handicapped persons how much each 
can do for himself or herself. 

Concluding Remarks 

Handicapped persons are as deserving of whatever benefits 
career education has to offer as are any other individuals. To 
date, few career education programs have made the kinds of 
special efforts necessary to make career education a reality for 
handicapped persons. It is hoped that these remarks may 
stimulate both those in career education and those working in 
the field of the handicapped to work together to correct this 
lack of attention. The need to work is a human need of all. 
Handicapped persons are humans. 
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21. 

The 

Elementary 
School: 
Bedrock 
for Career 
Education 



The objectives of career education are to help all individuals 
(a) want to work, (b) acquire the skills necessary to work, and 
(c) engage in work that is satisfying to the individual and 
beneficial to society. The goals of career education are to 
make work possible, meaningful, and satisfying to each indi- 
vidual. These sets of objectives and goals call for major changes 
in American education and in the larger society in which our 
education system operates. They will not be easily or quickly 
attained. 

Unless initial movement toward these objectives and goals 
begins in the preschool years, their ultimate attainment is 
doubtful. If such movement is delayed past the elementary 
school years, there is no hope that they can be attained for 
many persons. These objectives and goals are as developmental 
as the educational process itself. It makes no more sense to 
delay career education beyond the kindergarten than to delay 
action aimed at attaining any other worthy educational objec- 
tives. This is the first of two basic assumptions with which 
we begin. 



PVom remarks presented to the USOK National Conference on Career 
Education in the P^lementary Sclu)ol. Boston, 1973. 
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Before attempting a defense of this assumption, I find it 
important that we agree on the definition of ''work** and 
**career** as they are being used here, *'Work** is defined here as 
effort aimed at producing goods or services that will benefit 
one*s fellow human beings or oneself. Thus our definition of 
work is restricted neither to paid employment nor to whether 
the activity is distasteful, ''Career** is defined as the sum total 
of work in which an individual engages during his or her life- 
time. Thus one s career begins when he or she first exerts effort 
aimed at producing benefits for fellow human beings or for 
himself or herself. The "career,** then, of most persons begins 
considerably before they enter the school system, 

A second basic assumption is that if our free enterprise, 
democratic way of life is to continue, the work of most individ- 
uals will, for significant portions of their lives, include paid 
employment. Thus while a broader concept of work is essential, 
it is equally essential that an emphasis on paid employment, 
as opposed to unpaid work, be clearly understood early in an 
individuaTs career development. 

With these assumptions, the specific career education 
efforts to be begun in the elementary school include: 

(1) Emphasizing career implications of subject matter 

(2) Making **work** meaningful to each person 

(3) Teaching work habits 

(4) Acquainting students with the general nature of the 
world of paid employment 

(5) Teaching decision-making skills 

These are challenging and difficult career education assign- 
ments for the elementary school. Each requires a brief discus- 
sion of its importance. 

Emphasizing Career Implications of Subject Matter 

Almost all proponents of career education urge classroom 
teachers to emphasize the career implications of their subject 
matter. Some elementary teachers have objected on the 
grounds that their students have made no firm occupational 
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choices and thus cannot possibly know the implications of 
subject matter for the careers they will follow. Such teachers 
have missed the point. It is precisely because no firm choices 
have been made that this activity is so important in the ele- 
mentary school. 

Any discussion with employers is likely to find them com- 
plaining about the lack of ability of their employees to read 
with sjMjed and comprehension, to perform simple arithmetic 
o|)erations, to apply basic concepts of the scientific method, 
and to be aware of their citizenship roles. These kinds of em- 
ployer complaints can be heard from employers in almost all 
portions of the occupational world. It is vital that both ele- 
mentary school teachers and their students recognize and 
understand that the most basic vocational skills training for 
almost all workers is to be found in the subject matter of the 
elementary .school. Yet so many seem to persist in the false 
belief that the purpose of education is simply education. 

In the present state of our occupational society, each year 
sees the relationships between education and occupational 
competency become closer and closer. The ever-increasing 
rapidity with which occupational change is taking place makes 
the goal of adaptability — of preparing our students for the 
certainty of uncertainty and of change — more and more impor- 
tant. Yet no matter how rapid or extensive such change be- 
comes, the need for the basic academic skills taught in the 
elei HMitary school remains constant across almost all occupa- 
tions. The elementary school cannot continue to operate under 
the false assumption that the best way to prepare students for 
the real world is to keep them away from the world of work. 
Instead, it must help students realize that no matter what 
occupation they eventually choose, the basic academic skills 
of the elementary school will be essential. This is truly bedrock 
for career education. 



Making Work Meaningful to Each Person 

Kach year we move farther toward the point where work is 
not essential to the absolute survival of any given individual, 
so long as most people w^ork. As a result, we find more and more 
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employed persons who fail to find personal meaningfulness and 
meaning in their job tasks. The concept of worker alienation — 
including both the "blue-collar blues** and the **white-collar 
woes** — is becoming increasingly important as one of major 
national seriousness and concern. 

The case for career education must be made in the larger 
society, not in the public schools. It is a societal crisis, not just 
a crisis of relevance in education, that we face. Change lies 
primarily in the multiplicity of reasons for working that exist 
in today's society. We cannot afford to allow another gener- 
ation to grow up and enter an occupational world having been 
exposed to only a set of reasons for working that is based on 
economics. The multiple nature of work values inherent in a 
service-oriented occupational scciety must become a normal 
part of the maturational development of today's youth. Once 
again, we are viewing part of the bedrock of career education 
that must begin in the elementary school. 

The case for career education, on this point, is even more 
subtle and more significant than has been indicated so far. If 
work is to become personally meaningful and rewarding to 
adults, it must be both meaningful and rewarding to children 
who are in the process of growing up. The major work oppor- 
tunities for most elementary school-age children today are 
found in the school itself. Career education seeks to make the 
child's work as an elementary school student more meaningful 
through a project-oriented approach that emphasizes the 
present and potential utility of subject matter for use outside 
the classroom. No person can be expected to become something 
until he or she is first someone. The so-called **positive self- 
concept" we all seek to develop is best attained through suc- 
cessful accomplishment of personally meaningful tasks. This 
involves work, and it is surely is part of the bedrock of career 
education that must begin no later than the elementary school 
ye?ss. 



Teaching Work Habits 

Work habits are independent of work values. No matter 
how the nature of work changes, the prime goal of work 
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YunvAmi^ productivity. Produc tivity is definitely related to such 
work habits as: 

(1) Coming to work on time 

(2) Carrying work Tasks through to completion 

(3) Trying to do one s best 

(4) Cooperating with one s fellow workers 

(5) Recognizing the interdependence of workers in accom- 
plishment of the complete work assignment 

Such mattei-s are not properly thought of as work values that 
can be decide. < difi'erently by each worker as part of his or her 
unique life-style. Rather, they are work habits that bear 
directly on the question of productivity that results from work. 
It is as important to inculcate youth with good work habits as 
it is to expose them to a variety of work values from which 
each can dioose. 

The presence of poor work habits among workers is fully as 
frustrating to today's employers as worker alienation or lack of 
appropriate work skills. Work habits are acquired by persons 
while they are working. The elementary school should teach 
work habits to its students so that they will be better and more 
productive workers in the elementary settmg. If this is done, 
these good work habits may carry over into their work as 
adults. At least it seems safe to say that it is more likely adult 
workers will have good work habits if they have learned what 
these habits arc during the formative elementary school years. 
Once more, we fiiul a .significant portion of the bedrock of the 
career education nu) vement that becomes a responsibility of 
the elementary school. 

Acquainting Students with the World 
of Paid Employment 

The economic necessity for work can be recogni/.ed quite 
independent l\ from the psycliological meaningfulness of work 
for the mdividual. As often observed, the basic law of economics 
is that '*There ain't no free lunch!" In a free enterprise system, 
neither the valuable work of the full-time homemaker nor that 
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of the growing movement toward volunteer unpaid work could 
exist very long unless most adults engaged in paid employment. 
If we were to acquaint elementary school students with the 
personal jo>s that can come from work but ignore the economic 
necessity for work in the total society, we would be doing a 
great disservice both to our students and to the larger society. 

Here we are not thinking only about acquainting students 
with the nature of a few selected occupations as good elemen- 
tary school teachers have been doing for years. We know that 
all occupations are changing> that occupational life-styles are 
changing, that new occupations are being created, and that 
some current occupations are disappearing. In short, we know 
that the work! of paid employment that today's elementary 
school students eventually enter will in many ways be quite 
different from that which exists today. We know further that 
most elementary school students are far from ready to make 
firm occupational choices. Thus our purpose in acquainting 
students with the world of paid employment is neither to 
acquire specific facts about today's occupations nor to encour- 
age early occupational choice. 

Rather, our purpose is to acquaint students with the broad 
categories of occupations necessary in our total society, to 
demonstrate the economic necessity- for each broad occupa- 
tional classification, and to illustrate the societal contributions 
that are made by each. An essential element here is one of 
helping students grasp the concept of career ladders available 
to workers in various occupational areas and career devel- 
opment as a lifelong process. It is an emphasis on careers, not 
on specific occupations, that is important here. Both the em- 
phasis on careers and the conscious attempts to help students 
see relationships between academic subject matter and work 
that make the task here quite different from past practices of 
most elementarv teachers. Again, we find a piece of the bedrock 
of career education that must begin in the elementary school. 

Teaching Decision-Making Skills 

A variety of forces combines to make the teaching of 
decision-making skills a vital and essential part of career edu- 
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cation in the elementary school. Included among these are the 
increasing demands of* workers for greater autonomy in job 
performance, the increasingly greater variety of work values 
emerging in our society, the increasing number and variety of 
career options available to today s youth, and the increasingly 
close relationships between education and work that are 
obvious to all of us. Without a firm understanding of and 
expertise in career decision making, today *s students will inevi- 
tabl\ be manipulated by our changing society, rather than 
being able to use .society to control their own destinies. 

With the definition of "career" being u.sed here, career 
development obviously must be viewed as a longitudinal, 
maturational proi ess. Choosing an occupation is not something 
that happens only at one particular point in time or, for most 
persons today, only once in a lifetime. Rather, it represents 
a culmination of an entire host of earlier decisions each person 
has made that influence and shape his or her total pattern of 
career development. To delay as.sist.ance in teaching decision- 
making skills until the secondary school years is to force many 
elementary school students to make decisions affecting their 
total careers in an unreasoned manner. This becomes especially 
crucial when one is deciding about work values and about him- 
.self or herself as a worker. 

There are many who appear to be approaching career 
decision making as though it represented only an application 
of the scientific method. Since one's total personal value system 
is mvolved. this is obviously wrong. There is no good way the 
elementary school can t'ulfill its crucial role in career develop- 
ment unless decision-making skills are taught to elementary 
school students. The career-related decisions made in the ele- 
mentar\ school \vill affect the future of each individual. Once 
more, we see a portion of the bedrock of career education in 
the elementary school. 

Concluding Remarks 

These, then, are the five crucial career education tasks to 
be performed in the elementary .school. The long-run success of 
the entire career education movement will be directly related 
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to the adequateness with which these tasks are accomplished. 
There is much to do and much to learn if these tasks are to be 
carried out in an effective manner. Until and unless this is 
done, we will continue essentially a salvage operation in our 
attempts to bring the personal meaning and meaningfulness of 
work to the lives of all individuals in this country. We will 
never win with only a salvage operation. The elementary school 
truly does represent the bedrock of the career education 
movement. 



22. 

Career 
Education 
in the 

Middle/Junior 
High School 



The psychology of the early adolescent adds some new 
career development concerns upon their entering the middle 
and junior high schools. We need to move from the central 
concern expressed in the elementary school of "What would I 
like to do?*' We know that at this age we are beginning to find 
different aptitudes emerging. It is the first time that the con- 
cept of something more than a single general ability to learn is 
present and can be seen by the students themselves, I think 
concern with this question far outweighs our ability to answer 
it, and this is part of the challenge of career education in the 
middle/junior high school. 

I am more concerned from the psychological standpoint 
about the phenomenon that has often been referred to as "the 
wonderful age of absolutism** - the age when there is an answer 
if we could only find it. These students believe that, surely, 
something is the "correct'* answer. It should not be surprising 
to any of us when we find students at this age raising the 
unrealistic question, "What is the *right' .occupation for me?" 
This is in line with theii" normal expectatioris. These kids 
search for certainty; they search for something they can know 
for sure. There are bound to be troubles when they realize that 
the only certainty this society is providing them is the certainty 



From remark.s presented to the USOK National Conference on Career 
Education m the Middle/.Junjor High School. Boston, 197.3. 
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of uncertainty, the certainty of rapid change — and at an 
increasingly rapid rate. Helping these students cope with the 
certainty of uncertainty represents one of the biggest chal- 
lenges facing career education as it attempts to become oper- 
ational at the middle/junior high school level. 

Third, the basic qi<estion that begins to emerge about the 
career development of the middle and junior high school-age 
student is deciding where the students are as they move from 
the obvious question of *'Who am I?" to the more profound 
question of "Why am I?" Having discovered — as they all do — 
that each does exist as a unique individual, the student can 
logically be expected to search for some meaning for her or his 
existence. The *'What am I good at?" type of question that we 
expect them to ask can logically be followed with the more 
basic question of values: "What am I good for?" This to me is 
what involves us in work values at the middle/junior high 
school level as a part of the set of |)ersonal values. 

We have become very proficient in convincing these stu- 
dents that in a relatively few years they are going to have to 
start taking care of themselves. We have been much less pro- 
ficient in convincing these students that in a relatively few 
years they are going to have to start taking care of themselves. 
We have been much less proficient in helping them discover 
the variety of means available to them for doing so. When we 
con.sider that the.se means are increasingly going to demand 
a wide variety of educational efforts in a wide variety of set- 
tings, it is essential that the nature of these kinds of choices — 
at both the .secondary and increasingly at the post-secondary 
le\'cl — be made clear to our students while they are in tlie 
middle and junior high schools. 

I think most of us recognix.e the crucial issues of the ques- 
tion *'Who am I?" for most of these students, but 1 am afraid 
that we have done so without simultaneously recognizing the 
tremendous potential that work holds for helping students 
answer this question. Work is an excellent means of finding 
out who you are. why you are. what you are good at, and what 
you are good for 'I'he concept of discovering both one s reality 
and one's rationale for existence through work lies at the heart 
of the career education movement. 1 think it is the single most 
important factor underlying career education at this level. 

DO 
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Challenges of Career Education for Middle 
and Junior High Schools 

F'ew, if any, would argue with the statement that career 
education is conceptually rooted in a developmental frame- 
work. Most working in this field would agree that career edu- 
cation must begin no later than kindergarten and continue 
through almost all the adult years. In this sense, career educa- 
tion is a movement entirely consistent with today's call for an 
education system that truly serves the American public — 
adults as well as youth. This call is of course largely rooted in 
recognition of both the rapidity of societal change and the 
knowledge explosion that makes for such change. 

In such a context, the traditional transition role of middle 
and junior high schools is rapidly changing. Such schools are 
no longer st»en as a necessary buffer between the '^melting pot" 
objectives of elementary education that students enter and the 
categorically oriented curricular objectives of the senior high 
school, designed to direct students toward a discrete variety of 
post-high school objectives. Instead, the middle or junior high 
school is increasingly seen as a developmental stage of educa- 
tion rather than as a simple transition device. 

The fact that the senior high school is no longer seen as an 
educational endpoint for most persons has often been over- 
looked in terms of its implications for middle and junior high 
schools. Career education seeks to correct this oversight 
through the key role assigned to middle and junior high schools 
in the total career education concept. Our purpose here is to 
specify broad parameters of this role within the framework 
of the career education movement. 

To do so demands that we proceed from two fronts. F'irst, 
wo must identify basic elements undergirding the total career 
education movement. Second, we must posit several hypotheses 
as a basis for specifying the role of career education in middle 
and junioi high schools. While the second of these assignments 
is obviousl\ more crucial, it seems equally obvious that we will 
probably find closer agreement with respect to answers given 
for the first. Accepting the premise that willingness to risk is 
a prereciuisite to progress, we will attempt here to proceed on 
both i.ssues. 
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Basic Elements in the Career Education Concept 

The diversity of definitions one hears for career education 
has tended to cloud the considerable amount of agreement that 
exists with respect to its basic nature and goals. At this point 
in time, it seems safe to identify eight basic elements in the 
career education concept on which agreement seems to be 
generally, although not universally, present. These include: 

(1) The career education movement is one that has pur- 
po.sely .sought to encourage a wide variety of definitions. 
In so doing, we have recognized that controversy is 
essential to the healthy growth of any educational 
concept. The controversy stemming from differences in 
definitions has been healthy for our movement. Most 
of us hope that this controversy continues for a long 
tinu*. 

(2) Career education repre.sents a major call for educational 
reform. While we may disagree on the specific nature of 
specific suggestions for reform, we seem to agree that 
we are not talking only about small changes. Rather, 
career education, as a reform movement, seeks to 
respond to each of the major criticisms directed toward 
American education in recent years. 

(3) The reforms proposed by career education are based on 
a positive respon.se to the changing nature of American 
society. They are not, in their basic nature, correctly 
viewed as responses solely to criticisms being leveled 
against education itself. 

(4) The career education movement is rooted in the post- 
industrial service, information, technology-oriented 
kind of society in which we now live. Within this con- 
text, career education recognizes, in its basic nature, the 
closer and closer relationships between education and 
work that characterize this society. 

(5) The presence of worker alienation in the broader society 
forms the broad societal challenge to which our educa- 
tion .system now seeks to respond through the career 
educatioi: movement. This challenge includes the con- 
cept of unpaid work as well as paid employment. 
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(6) Career education is a concept intended to respond to the 
basic human need for accomplishment that is a part of 
all human beings. As such, most will agree that it is 
humanistic in its basic nature. 

(7) The call for change voiced by career education demands 
that we change outmoded definitions. While exact 
agi'eement on each new definition needed has not yet 
been reached^ we seem to be generally agreed that: 

(a) **Work** does not mean only **paid employment,'* 

(b) "Education'* does not mean only **schooUng.** 

(c) **Leisure** does not mean only **play.*' 

(d) **Vocation'* does not mean only **job." 

(8) Career education's goals are integrative in nature both 
within formal education itself and between formal edu- 
cation and the broader community. 

If we can find agreement on these basic concepts, we can 
afford wide disagreement on specific definitions, strategies, and 
methods required for organizing such concepts into specific 
action programs. Let us hope that this much consensus is now 
present. 

The Role of Career Education in Middle and Junior 
High Schools: A Basis for Discussion 

At this point, it seems appropriate to move from a call for 
consensus to a second call — a call for controversy. The issuance 
of such a call requires that I he willing to make explicit some of 
my current major biases regarding the nature and role of career 
education in middle and junior high schools. I do so here with 
no expectations or hope that all will agree. Rather, my goal is 
to provide a forum for discussion that may help us see our 
current disagreements and individual positions in clearer 
perspective. 

My current major biases can be stated in the form of simple 
sentences. The long explanation required for justifying each of 
these biases is neither possible nor appropriate for purposes of 
this brief paper. Thus I would like to present ten concepts for 
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discussion purposes. Eacii represents a personal opinion based 
on a combination of what I know and what I believe. 

(1) It would be neither wise nor prudent to seek a unique 
definition of career education for middle and junior high 
schools. Rather, it will be far more productive in any 
setting to use a definition of career education that is 
seen to encompass all educational settings from the 
elementary school through the graduate college. 

(2) We have overemphasized ''career exploration" as the 
proper focus of concern for the middle/junior high 
school. There are many students at this level for whom 
**career awareness" would be a more proper goal. More- 
over, there are significant numbers for whom basic 
beginnings of ''career preparation" should be given 
priority consideration. 

(3) Work values, formed during the elementary school 
years, are modifiable for most students in middle and 
junior high schools. It is eminently appropriate to ex- 
pose such students to the multiple values of a work- 
oriented society as part of the normal self-discovery 
process of development they are experiencing during 
the middle/junior high school years. 

(4) The opportunity to participate in work experience 
should be made available to all middle and junior high 
school students. For purposes of self-discovery, it is 
unimportant whether such work experience is paid or 
unpaid in nature. It is important whether such work 
experience is related to the student's tentative occupa- 
tional choices. It is es|jecially important that at least 
a portion of this work e/.p^erience be positively rewarding 
to the student in some v-ay. 

(o) The relative importance of the binary decision to plan 
either lor college attendance or for something else be- 
comes less crucial each yeai for middle and junior high 
school students. It would be a mistake to make assis- 
tance in leaching this binary decision a major goal of 
career education at this level. 
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(6) It is crucially important that middle and junior high 
school students see future possible educational alter- 
natives available to them as differing in kind rather 
than in generic worth. Tentative answers to the ques- 
tion of **What kind is best for meV should be a major 
focus of career education at the middle and junior high 
school levels. 

(7) The teaching of good work habits — begun, it is hoped, 
in the elementary school — deserves positive and active 
reinforcement in middle and junior high schools. Stu- 
dents should not be encouraged to choose work habits 
as they are encouraged to consider various work values. 
On the contrary, every attempt should be made to 
inculcate all students with those basic work habits that 
are known to be positively related to productivity. 

(8) It is careers, not occupations, that forms the proper 
basis for exploration at the middle and junior high 
school levels, Such tentative occupational choices as 
may be expressed by students at these levels should be 
discussed n\ore in terms of possible life-styles than in 
terms of specific goals. Neither the differential aptitudes 
nor the possible occupational opportunities for such 
students are sufficiently clear that they would make 
specific occupational choice a desirable goal for them. 

(9) The teaching of decision-making strategies, accompanied 
by actual experience in decision making, should be a 
major goal of career education at the middle and junior 
high school levels. This emphasis on decision making 
should extend to decisions involving a variety of life 
roles and not restricted to those related to one's work 
role. 

(10) Increases in student achievement in basic educational 
skills and knowledges represent the single most appro- 
priate criterion for use in evaluating career education 
programs at the middie and junior high school levels. 
While other evaluative criteria can and should be added, 
this one is essential. Unless we can demonstrate that a 
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career education effort is accompanied by increases in 
student achievement^ career education will have a short 
life indeed. 

In specifying these ten concepts, I have concentrated much 
more on content rather than on a methodological basis. This is 
because of my firm belief that if we know clearly what it is we 
are trying to teach, a wide variety of educational methods may 
he equally appropriate for use in the teaching-learning process 
itself. I have said nothing about either the home and family 
environment or the business-industry-labor environment in 
positing these ten concepts. This is based on an assumption 
that all of us recognize the cruciality of both of these environ- 
ments working in a collaborative fashion with the schools in 
comprehensive career education efforts. Nor have I spoken 
directly to the topic of career development concepts. A wide 
variety of such concepts now exists that can be selectively used 
in program strategies. They have, in my opinion, been over- 
emphasized as an organizational base. 

Some will view these ten concepts as though I intended 
them to become '*Hoyt*s Ten Commandments.'' Let me say 
once again that this in no way is my intention. I have tried to 
share these concepts with you as examples of my current biases. 
I do so only because I feel we need a basis for discussion. I hope 
they can serve this purpose. 
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Among career education's challenges and problems, one of 
the most obvious is the relative slowness with which career 
education is being implemented at the senior high school level. 
True, some outstanding senior high school career education 
programs are now operating. However, career education has 
been implemented much more frequently and much more 
effectively at the elementary and junior high school levels. 
I know few who would argue this point. 

Vocational educators have played key roles in implementing 
career education at the elementary and junior high school 
levels. Yet in the senior high schools where most vocational 
educators are employed, we have not seen a corresponding 
dedication of effort. This, I suspect, is much more due to a 
perceived lack of authority and responsibility than to any lack 
of interest or concern on the part of vocational educators. It is 
hard to become part of the solution when for years vocational 
education has been perceived to be part of the problem. It is 
even harder to assume a leadership role with colleagues in other 
parts of education who for years have regarded vocational 
educators as *Mess respectable" members of the profession. The 
difficulty of a task bears no necessary relationship to its impor- 



From remarks presented to the Busine.ss and Office Education Division. 
American Vocalional Association. New Orleans. Deceml)er 8. 1974. 
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tance or to its appropriateness at any particular point in time* 
It is, in my opinion, time that vocational educators, from every 
area of vocational education, assume responsibility for making 
career education work in the senior high school. 

As I think about the challenges, there is no area of voca- 
tional education that in n)y opinion does not have a key and 
crucial role to play in this effort. While I would pose a diff'erent 
set of challenges for each aspect of vocational education, 
I consider that each can and should become deeply involved 
in making career education operational in the senior high 
school. Here, my reniarks will l)e liniited to challenges facing 
vocational educatoi*s working in the areas of business and office 
occupations and in distributive education, I group these areas, 
not l)ecause 1 fail to recognize their diff^erences, but simply 
because I consider their potential for eff'ecting positive change 
to carry n)any of the .same kinds of action implications. 

There are three goals here. First, I would like to specify the 
basic kinds of changes needed in the senior high school in order 
for career education to work. Second, I would like to comment 
briefly on those changes in terms of the present nature of busi- 
ness, office, and distributive education, P^'inally, I would like to 
present a set of action suggestions for your consideration. 

Career Education: Challenges for Change 
in the Senior High School 

Career educations success is dependent on its ability to 
effect change in American education. Of the many kinds of 
change insoKed, tl)e most basic are those found in the teaching- 
learning process. While, to be sure, many of these changes 
recjuire the sanction and encouragement of school adminis- 
trators. the\ are seen opeiationally in the ways in which learn- 
ing experiences are made available to students. Among the 
man\ changes in the teaching-learning process called for by 
career education, the following seem particulary appropriate 
to this (li.scu.ssion: , 

(1) A change toward emphasizing education as preparation 
for work (both paid and unpaid) as a prominent and 
permanent goal of all who teach and aU who learn 
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(2) A change lowanl expanding all curricular areas in ways 
that provide meaningful substance and opportunities 
for choice by both those who plan to attend college and 
those who do not 

(3) A chanr^e toward emphasizing performance evaluation 
as a major and important way of assessing student 
achievement 

(4) A change toward providing students with opportunities 
to acquire general career skills (including both basic 
vocational skills and good work habits) that can be* 
useful in a wide range of occupations 

(f)) A change toward using persons from the business-labor- 
industry-pJ'ofessionaNgovernment community as re- 
source persons in the classroom 

(()) A change toward increasing work experience oppor- 
tunities for students that takes place outside the school 
as one means of supplementing (not substituting for) 
^ student learning in the classroom 

(7) A change toward teacher efforts aimed at enhancing 
career development, including career decision making, 
on the part of all students 

('areer education will not be efTectively implemented in the 
sem )i high school until and unless most of today's senior high 
school teachers accept and try to meet these challenges for 
c-hange. When one thinks about senior high school teachers 
throughout the country, it is obvious that much remains to 
be done. 

liusinessy Office, and Distributive Teachers: 
A Model for Change 

As 1 thmk about these seven challenges for change. I am 
often struck b\ the fact that an excellent model for all teachers 
to consider already exists in many .senior high .schools. That 
model Ks found in the business and office occupations and in the 
distributive education teachers in oui schools. Here. I would 
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like to illustrate this fact by making a few observations with 
reference to each of* these seven changes in light of current 
piactices of business and office occupations and of distributive 
education teachers. 

First, in these fields, it is obvious that not all students are 
motivated toward a desire to acquire job-specific skills when 
they enroll in classes. Many of these students want to acquire 
skills that can be useful to them in their broader life roles, not 
in their specific places of employment. Neither busine.ss and 
office occupations nor distributive education, as parts of voca- 
tional education, have insisted that all students enrolled in 
these cla.sses do so for purposes of acquiring job-specific .skills. 
This ofcour.se is not to say that such skills are not emphasized, 
only that they are not such an automatic requirement that 
they would keep stiidents with other reasons for learning from 
enrolling in some courses found in these fields. 

Second, the fields of busine.ss and office occupations and 
distributive education are clearlv pictured as appropriate for 
and available to students contemplating college attendance, 
as well as to those who will .*^cek employment inunediately upon 
leaving the .^econdarv school. Almost from the beginning, these 
fields have provided for the full range of student talents and 
interests found in the senior high school. They have clearly 
demonstrated that, where appi'opriate» both students contem- 
plating college attendance and those who do not can learn from 
each othu) and learn to respect each other ]n the same cla.sse.s. 
While this of course frequentlv happens in other areas of 
vocational »-du(ation. it is taken for granted in business and 
oHi(*e and \n distributive education. 

Thiid. performance evaluation has always been a hallmark 
of business and office o< cupation.s. Tvping skills are measured 
bv s|)eed and accuracv at the tvpewnter. Accounting skills are 
n\ea.s\ncd In su( c c.s.sfii I completion of problems. Shorthand 
.skill.s are a.sse.ssed almo.st e.xclusivelv tin ough performance 
evaluation. The emphasis is alway.s on accomplishments of the 
.student, not her or hi.s failure to accomplish. Each student is 
emouiaged to use him.^clf or herself as a standard, with a goal 
of impro\ing on past peiformance. VVhile this, too. is taken for 
gianled in t hese programs, it should be easv to see how different 
this is fVon^ nK\ny other parts of the school. 
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Fourth, partly as an outgrowth of their performance em- 
phasis, these areas of vocational education have always placed 
a high reliance on consciously emphasizing good work habits. 
Perhaps even more important, their curricular structure is 
obviously arranged in such a manner that general career skills, 
applicable across a wide range of occupations and also useful 
outside one's place of paid employment, are emphasized in the 
basic courses ofVered in both business and office occupations 
and in distributive education. The general career skills goals 
of career education are nothing new to these fields. 

Fifth, these fields have always made extensive use of per- 
sons from the busine.ss community as resource persons in the 
ila.^srooni and as membei*s of advisory councils. While a com- 
mon practice in all ol vocational education, the u.se of such 
persons in both business and office occupations and in distri- 
butive education significantly includes an emphasis on the 
c()llegcd)()und .students as well as on those w*ho will seek imme- 
diate employment upon leaving the secondary school. 

Sixth, these fields have been leaders in establishing work 
experience programs (including many varieties of work study) 
lor .students in ways that supplement and remforce classroom 
learning activities. Both of the.se fields have recognized and 
resisted an\ move to suhsliiulc any form of work experience 
tn ivio for cla.ssroom instruction. They stand as leaders of the 
concept that while emphasizing and using work experience, we 
do .so in wavslhat benefit hot h students and employers through 
lelated cla.ssroom mstiuction. While some disagreement exists 
withm career education regarding the relationships between 
woik cxpeneiHc and cla.ssroom instruction. 1 stand scjuarely 
on the side ol those who view work experience as a supple- 
ment ar\ form ol education and not as a supplanting device. 

Sevcnih, both the fields of busine.ss and office occupations 
and (li.sml)Uti\(' education have been established on sound 
liueei development piUK iplcs Unlike most other areas of 
Vocational education, iheic aie clearlv established patterns for 
moving one's occupational preparation program from tlie 
secondary to the posl-.st^condai \ levels in four-year colleges 
and universities as well as in community college settings. 
Moreover, at the .secondaiv school level. l)()th fields have em- 
phasized broad (aieer exploratorv experiences cutting ncro.ss 
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a wide number of occupations fully as much as they have 
emphasized job-specific skill acquisition. Here, too» they differ 
from some other parts of vocational education. In yet another 
crucial aspect of career development, they are similar to other 
vocational education areas in that they place a high reliance on 
active youth groups. 

In all of these ways, the fields of busine.ss and office occu- 
pations and distributive education have for years successfully 
bridged the gap between those who regard themselves as **aca- 
demic educators" and those who call themselves "vocational 
educators.** In this sense, persons teachings in those fields have 
already become ^'career educators," which of course is what we 
hope will become the goal of all educators at the senior high 
school level. They have demonstrated, through their actions 
and the progi-ams they operate, that the kinds of changes called 
for by career education can be accomplished. Further, they 
have demonstrated that they work. In my opinion, both busi- 
ness and office occupations and distributive education represent 
career education in action. 

Making Change Happen 

I am well aware of the fact that not all persons currently 
working in the fields of business and occupations and in distri- 
butive education are operating as l have pictured them here. 
If what I have said has validity, the obvious first task is one of 
engaging in communication and gaining commitment among 
those now working in these fields. Without downplaying^the 
importance or the difficulty of this task, I would like to devote 
the remainder of this presentation to a brief discussion of 
efforts I hope persons from these fields can and will make to 
encourage all senior high school teachers to become in part 
"career educators." 

I would like to see teachers from the business and oflice 
occupations and from the distributive education fields take an 
active role in converting the so-called ''academic" teachers to 
career education. One oppoi tunity for doing so is to emphasize 
the man\ ways in uhich such teachers are making direct con- 
tributions to the career preparation of students enrolled in 
business and office and in distributive education. The impor- 
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tance and the career implications of English, mathematics, the 
natural sciences, and the social sciences for such students are 
obvious. Business and office, as well as distributive education 
teachers could make significant contributions to career edu- 
cation by making such implications clear to those teaching 
such subjects. 

Students in bu.siness and office and in distributive education 
could also be asked to raise, with academic teachers, career 
implications of .subject matter. By so doing, they cannot only 
stimulate such teachers to consider career implications, they 
may also serve as effective stimulators for other students to 
rai.se .similar questions. 

The contacts business and office occupations and distribu- 
tive education teachers have with the business community can 
be used to make similar contacts for other academic teachers 
who wish to u.se resource persons from that community in their 
classrooms. In this way, such teachers can .serve to effectively 
increase the number and variety of resource persons available 
to teachers who. in the past, have concerned themselves only 
with the "college-bound" students. 

The vast amount of experience business and office occupa- 
tions teaciiers have accumulated in translating performance 
evaluation measures into grades and credits represents an area 
ol export ist' to be shared with all other educators. Both the 
philo.sophical and the practical implications of using perform- 
ance measures in this way, while perhaps taken for granted by 
those in this field, are matters that many .senior high school 
teachers have ne\er consideied. Since many students to whom 
the busine.s. and oliice occupations teacher applies such meas- 
ures are the same one.s whom "'academic'' teachers have in their 
classes, there exists an easy and natural way of raising the 
subject with (hem. 

'i*he (hrcc t emphasis on general career skills which has for 
.so man\ vear.s been a pait of both the business and office occu- 
pations and of the distributive education fields, can serve as an 
attractive and acceptable approach to providing a career 
emphasis for those academic teachers who are '"turned off by 
a direct emphasis on job-specific training. The concept of 
unpaid work, as part of one's total life-style, can be seen clearly 
in the goals of business and office occupations and of distri- 
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l)Uti\'e education teachers and used to emphasize the impor- 
tance ofthis aspect ofcareer education to teachers who consider 
ihemseKes as concerned onl\ with "college-bound'' students. 

Opportunities for effecting change in other vocational 
education teachers are fully as great as are those for effecting 
change in the so-called ^'academic'' teachers. Business and 
office occupations and distributive education teachers are both 
well accepted and more highly respected members of the family 
of vocational educators. As such, they, perhaps more than any 
others^ will find vocational educators willing to listen to sugges- 
tions that room be found in vocational education classes for 
some college-bound students who want to pick up a degree of 
vocational skill that they could use in leisure-time work. Such 
practices hold great potential for helping vocational education 
become better accepted and, as has been well illustrated by the 
l)usin('.s.s and office occupations fields can improve the general 
(jualits of students who enroll for job-specific training. 

The conscicMitious way in which both business and office 
occupations and distributive education teachers have used 
their course offerings for career exploration as well as for 
imparting job-specific skills is a .second illustration of desired 
change amv)ng all \ocational educators. To make room for some 
students who aren't sure they want to commit themselves to 
a full-l)l()wn N'ocational skills preparation program has paid 
handsome dividends both for the business and office occupa- 
tions and for the distributive education fields. It could pay 
similar (li\)detKls to all vocational educators. 

Fu! thei . the purposeful close woiking relationships between 
s('(()n(la!\ arid po.st-sccondais piogiams of \ocational pre])a- 
lation built b\ these tsso fields is certainl\ vsdl woi th emulating 
for all \()cati()nal areas True, some \()cati()nal areas would 
ha\c trouble finding fliiect counterparts at the four-year college 
and univcrsit\ lc\cl. but all should be able to lelate secondary 
school program.s to post secondaiA occupational education 
programs at the conununity college level. 

Concluding Remarks 

:\\\ thai I ha\'e been tr\ing to say heie todav can be sum- 
maij/,e(l in a yv\\ few remarks. Fust. I tried to indicate that, 
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while the career education movement is indeed a **going and 
growing** movement, much remains to be done to make it effec- 
tive at the senior high school level. Second, I outlined a number 
of changes that must take place in senior high school class- 
rooms in order for effective career education to be provided. 
Third, I tried to illustrate that both the business and office 
occupations and the distributive education fields have been 
built in ways that are already consistent with these kinds of 
changes. 

It is this belief that leads me to call teachers from both 
fields **career educators.'' Finally, I tried to suggest a number 
of ways in which today*s business and office occupations and 
distributive education teachers could move to convert both 
academic teachers and vocational educators into **career edu- 
cators.'* I ask it, not in the name of career education, but 
rather in the name of the entire student body that each of us 
should be dedicated to serving. 
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24. 

Career 
Education: 
Challenges for 
Innovation in 
Community 
Colleges 



Groat similarity exists between the philosophical base of 
the career education and the coninuinity college movements. 
Career education represents a powerful and timely vehicle that 
holds gi'eat potential for justifying the need and actualizing 
the implementation of the community college movement. The 
connnunity college is an ideal setting for career education. In 
view of this, it seems strange that as yet there has been no 
concerted effort to merge the strengtlis of these two movements 
in national progranmiatic efforts. The most obvious expla- 
nation is that both feel they are sufficiently strongly based in 
need so that each does not require the other to justify its 
existence. While this may be operationally true, it must be 
objectively .seen as more a rationalization than a rationale. 
Rationalizations are used to reject reality, while rationales are 
used to explain and acconmiodatc reality. I am much more in 
favor of rationales than of rationalizations. 

The assigned topic centers itself round the word *Mnno- 
vation." Webster s dictionary defines **innovation'* in two ways: 
'*( I ) the act or process of innovating; (2) something newly intro- 
duced, new method, custom, device, etc.; change in the way of 
doing things/* To speak of change without simultaneously 

Vn>n\ n iuaik.s prt'Sented to ihv 3()tli Annual Conununitv College Con- 
fcieiu-e. College Station. 1Vxjw. October IT). H)7;j. 
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discussing both the need for change and the potential benefits 
of change can only be the worshiping of false- gods. That is, 
those who worship change for the sake of change are individuals 
whose motives must be considered questionable and whose 
utility is of doubtful value. Here, when I speak of innovation, 
I feel a deep sense of obligation to specify both the need for 
the innovations I propose and the promise they hold for allow- 
ing the community college to better meet its obligations. 

There are five kinds of '^innovations** that I would like to 
discuss here. Each is one that uses the career education move- 
ment as a useful vehicle for specifying the need to change and 
the potential benefits resulting from change. Before I propose 
thene innovations, I would like to set the stage by discussing 
similarities that seem to me to be apparent between the philo- 
sophical base of the career education and the community 
college movements. 

Career Education and the Community College: 
Philosophical Similarities 

A complete rationale for the community college extends 
beyond that provided by career education, and vice versa. 
Despite this, sufficient .similarity exists, in the broad base of 
justification, to warrant thoughtful consideration of relation- 
ships between these two movements. 

Both represent calls for educational change growing out of 
the changing nature of American society. Both are saying that 
the rapidity of societal change demands educational reform 
rooted in problems individuals face in readying themselves for 
and coping with a postindustrial service, technology, informa- 
tion-oriented society that, by its very nature, accelerates the 
rapidity of change within itself. Both place a high priority on 
the teacher-student relationship as a key requirement for 
success. Both base their stated needs for existence and their 
organizational patterns on conditions existing within the 
businevss-labor-industry community in which they operate. 
Both depend greatly on research in career development to 
justify their basic modes of operation. Both use the home and 
family structure as an essential element in their philosophical 
foundations. Both are deeply rooted in recognition of differing 
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kinds of abilities existing in individuals and the basic worth 
and dignity of all human beings. Both worship the importance 
of relevance for students as a prime criterion to be used in 
program formulation and operation. Both are committed to 
accountability as judged by individual students, by local com- 
munities, and by decision makers at the state and national 
levels. Both place a high priority on relationships that exist 
between education and work. Both are conctrned about the 
changing meanings of ^'education** and ''work** at the present 
time. 

In addition to these common bases in philosophy, the career 
education and community college movements also share some 
of the same basic kinds of criticisms and growth problems. Both 
have been falsely accused of operating in ways that detract 
from the importance of the baccalaureate degree. Both have 
been falsely accused of engaging in processes that would lower 
academic standards. Both have been falsely accused of trying 
to make things "easy" for students. In terms of growth prob- 
lems, both movements were begun by local community de- 
mands for change. Both movements were started because com- 
munities felt they were needed, not because such communities 
were "bribed*' b>' massive infusion of new federal dollars. Both 
movements have tried to picture their needs for existence in 
ways that neither demean nor detract from any other worthy 
approach to education. 

The community college movement has produced buildings, 
staff, and instructional programs required for implementation 
of its basic philosophy. The career education movement, on the 
other haiuK has produced a \'ehicle for gaining conmiitment 
and philo.^()i)hi('al direction badly needed for the further growth 
and acceptance of the community college movement. How 
could one use the .substance of the career education movement 
as a vehu'le for j)r()moting needed educational innovations 
within the community college? What kinds of educational 
change and inno\ation being proposed by career education 
( ouid profitably be implemented within the conmuinity college 
setting? These two (luestion.s form our primary concern here. 
1 will attempt to ])r()vide one possible set of answers by pro- 
posing five educational change goals, each of which has multiple 
action implications. It is my hope that one or more of these 
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educational change goals and more than one of the action 
implications will find some degree of acceptance among mem- 
bers of this audience. In expressing this hope, I am of course 
recognizing that much of what I want to say will probably meet 
with less than enthusiastic reception. This of course is what 
anyone who pleads for change must expect. After all, the 
**ordeal of change" Eric Hoff'er (1963) speaks about so elo- 
(|uently in his writings is a very real phenomenon. 

Goal One: Removing Roadblocks for Occupational 
Education Students 

Tl)e conununity college movement has attempted simul- 
taneously to meet the needs of both its occupational education 
students and its college transfer students in ways that will not 
offend the four-year college or university system nor the ac- 
crediting bodies for that system. The result has been a series 
of ''roadblocks" for occupational education students. The 
career education movement, through its developmental em- 
phasis on relationships between education and work that begin 
in the preschool years and continue through all of adult 
education, represents a rationale that could be effectively used 
to eliminate some of these "roadblocks.*' 

1 attempted to formulate action suggestions for change 
aimed at eliminating such roadblocks in a keynote speech 
delivered at the First i^ostsecondary Occupational Education 
vSeminar jointly sponsored by ava and aaJC in 1970 (Hoyt, 
1!)7()). That paj)er sununarizes the rationale for each such sug- 
gested change in broad outline form. Here. 1 will simply try to 
list ceitain of the changes suggested in that paper which could 
find a strong rationale in the current career education move- 
ment. These include: 

Step I. Kiiminate the artificial recjuirements of liberal arts 
courses for tho.se who wish vocational education. 

Sirj) 2: ICiiminatc the artificial length of course require- 
ments for those in vocational education. 

Slvj)'L Khminate the artificial limited enrollment dates for 
vocational education students. 
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Step 4: Recognize and capitalize on the contributions of 
secondary school vocational education. 

Step 5: Resist attempts to impose process-oriented accred* 
itation standards on the product-oriented programs of 
vocational education in the community college. 

Step 6: Campaign actively for a financial base of operation 
that recognizes the higher per-student cost of vocational 
education. 

I feel just as strongly about the need for such changes today 
as I did three and a half years ago when I made that presen- 
tation. While, to be sure, each has been implemented in certain 
community colleges, it seems safe to say that these action 
suggestions have not yet attained what could be called common 
acceptance. In most instances, even where such changes can 
be seen, it has seemed to me to more nearly represent "token- 
ism** than a genuine and complete institutional commitment. 
Career education cannot be fully implemented in the commu- 
nity college setting so long as these roadblocks remain. 

Goal Two: Make Education as Preparation for Vi^ork 
a Major Goal of All Who Teach and All Who Learn 

For too long, many community colleges, like many so-called 
'^comprehensive" high schools, have operated as though part of 
their student body is getting rea'dy for the four-year college 
while other students are getting ready to work. Any student 
who views his alternatives as "going to college or going to work** 
is in obvious directional difficulty. Clearly, many community 
college students enter the college transfer program with no 
sound or clear-cut career goals. For the conmumity college to 
accept this condition is not equivalent to remaining content 
with its continuance. The community college, with its smaller 
classes and closer teacher-student relationships, is in an ideal 
position to lielp the college transfer student clarify his or her 
career goals. Most will have to do so. to some extent, when they 
enter the four-year college or university and are forced to 
declare their major.^ and minors. To emphasize the career 
implications of each teachers subject matter would do much 
to provide positive assistance in these matters. The community 
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college instructor faces daily problems of helping students 
clarify their personal value systems^ Work values, as part of 
one s system of |)ersonal values, should certainly be clarified 
for all community college students — and particularly for those 
enrolled in the college transfer program. 

It seems likely that if community college instructors in 
the college transfer program engaged in active efforts to empha- 
size the career implications of their subject matter, their 
students would learn and retain more of the substantive course 
content. That is, this is exactly what is happening at both the 
elementary and the secondary school levels. There is no reason 
to believe it would fail to happen in the community college 
setting. 

If academic instructors in the college transfer part of the 
community college would accept this challenge to change, it 
would do much to help attain the kinds of effective integration 
between occupational education and liberal arts education that 
the community college movement has sought since its incep- 
tion. Career education stands as a vehicle ready to assist in 
attaining this goal. It seems to me it is time that it be used. 

Goal Three: Making Education Mean More 
than Schooling 

All of American education has operated in ways that reflect 
a general philosophy that says the best way to prepare students 
for the real world is to keep them away from it. As a result, we 
build schoolhouses, construct schedules, and assign students 
to places called **classes'' where something called "learning" is 
supposed to lake place. Yet it is becoming increasingly apparent 
that: (a) relation.ships between education and work become 
closer each year, and (b) students are learning outside the walls 
of our institutions as well as within them. Surely when one 
speaks about education as preparation for work, he must be 
able to think of learning experiences available in the business- 
labor-industry community outside the walls of the institution. 
Many community college students, by reason of their socio- 
economic status^ are forced to work on a part- or full-time basis 
while pursuing their studies. Often the things they learn on 
their jobs are fully as helpful and influential in their eventual 
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career patterns as the things the> learn in their classroom. 
StilK we seem to want to ignore the former kind of learning and 
eulogize the latter. In the.se times, this does not make a great 
(leal of sense. 

It seems to me that the community college is in an ideal 
position to provide leadership to the entire higher education 
community in changing this pattern. To do so, several kinds of 
educational innovations must be considered, including the 
following: 

(1) (iranting educational credit to students who have 
demonstrated academic achievement through perform- 
ance in their part- or fulUtime jobs 

(2) Making the concepts of work study and work experience 
a generalized educational method available to all stu- 
(l(»nts» rather than specialized occupational education 
program available to only a small number 

(.'{) Using as staff members in the community college, 
individuals from the local business-labor-industry com- 
munity in tho.^e situations where the job skills and 
occupational know-how of such individuals supplement 
the academic background of community college instruc- 
tors—in both the college transfer and occupational 
education j)()rtions of the conmuinity college 

(1) Kncouraging and providing credit to students who work 
as volunteers in fields related to their career choices as 
part of the career ex|)loration process 

(")) Kncouraging indiNidual students or small grou|)S of 
students (o vi.^it various business-labor-industry set- 
tings in the comnvynity for |)urp()Ses of occupational 
exploration and career decision making 

'l'h(»Kc arr !)Ut a few of the many ways in which a commu- 
nitv college could formulate and imj)lcment educational inno- 
vations, using ihv j)rescnce and the resources of the total 
communit.v in which the college is located. If the word "com- 
munitv" in the term "community college" means anything, it 
seems to me it surel> mu.st mean some connnitment to educa- 
tional innovations that recognize the total community as a 
learning laboratory. 
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Goal Four: Help Proc,, »ctive Students See 
Relationships between Education and Work 

The promise of the coninuinit\ college, as a unique kind 
of post-high school educational institution, can be most easily 
perceived in terms of ways in which the community college 
provides education as preparation for work. This kind of infor- 
mation, properly conveyed, can help many persons see the 
comnuinity college not as an inferior version of other kinds of 
educational institutions, but as the best of all possible educa- 
tional opportunities for them. 

Prospective community college students have a right to 
know what they can expect to happen to them if they success- 
fully complete their chosen educational program. Increasingly, 
they are insisting on exercising this right through questions 
posed to admissions representatives and other community 
college officials. A general trend toward a 'Mruth in education*' 
emphasis is emerging throughout American education. The 
community college is in an ideal position to use this trend to 
better serve students and advance the community college 
movement. 

A crucial need exists to provide prospective occupational 
education students with hard data regarding their probable 
occupational futures following training. While we know that 
the\ often fare better both financially and in terms of satisfac- 
tion with life-styles than do many liberal arts college graduates, 
it is ineffective foi iis to simply say so to prospective students. 
The Texas communitv college system assumed national leader- 
ship in this area two years ago when it first participated in the 
Texas Guidance Information Program in cooperation with the 
Texas Education Agency, the Texas Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education, and the Texas Personnel and Guidance 
Association. For the first time, comprehensive research data 
related to training and post^training occupational csperi nces 
of students in occupational education programs were made 
available to prospective students for the entire Texas commu- 
nity college system. 

While this system has been used in other .states, this repre- 
seiUed the first time it was ever employed on a comprehen.sive, 
statewide basis. Although imperfect and filled with many 
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"beginner" mistakes, that first effort has produced convincing 
evidence of the soundness of the approach. It would seem essen- 
tial to me that Texas repeat this experience now in ways that 
demonstrate to the nation's community colleges that when 
done according to plan, the Texas Guidance Information Pro- 
gram is an effective answer to helping prospective occupational 
education students see relationships between education and 
work. 

There is a simultaneous need to conduct follow-up studies 
on students who have left liberal arts transfer programs from 
community colleges. While some community colleges have 
collected such data for their own use, few have packaged it in 
such form that it could be used as a counseling and decision- 
making tool for prospective and current students in such pro- 
gram.s. If such follow-up studies include data regarding what 
students do after leaving the four-year college or university, 
they could be immensely helpful to both community college 
students and to their instructors who need it in order to 
emphasize career implications of their subject matter. This 
certainly could and should, it seems to me, be done. 

Goal Five: Provide Appropriate Education for 
Young Adults 

In a recent monthly investment letter I received from a 
stock brokerage firm, 1 found .some statistics that may be very 
familiar to \ou, but were ui-w to me. According (o this news- 
letter, 

The... 2') to ;W age group <^rew by only about 5()(),()00 
persons in the 19r)()s and by approximately 700,(X)0 in 
the 1%0'^- In the 197()s ibis group will grow bv almost 
ir),(K)().(X)0 (Legg Mason. I<)7:3). 

The "bab> boom" following World War II has now become 
a "young adult boom" that will be with us for at least twelve 
more years. It seems to me that too many community colleges 
arc still operating as though their primary market of prospec- 
tive students must come from |x)rsons le.ss than 25 years of age. 
While, to be sure, this is and will continue to be a group whose 
needs must be served, we must now plan equally effective pro- 
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grams for those in the 25 to 39 age range. Persons in that age 
range can be expected to increasingly experience problems of: 
(a) need for reiraming for new occupational roles or (b) ecki- 
cation in the wise use of leisure time (very broadly defined). 
Such persons live in areas served by community colleges and 
should find the community college both willing and able to 
serve them. 

To do so. innovations are needed in the creation of both 
credit and noncredil courses, in flexible scheduling that will 
take work and family conditions into account, in performance 
evaluation, in implementation of the concept of year-round 
education, and in cooperative programs involving the commu- 
nity college with the business-labor-industry community. 
Certainly iivsi rucl ion in the home or at the work site through 
.sonK' form of audio or audiovisual presentations must be pro- 
vided under the leadership of community colleges. Innovat'ons 
in cooperatiye airangements among community colleges and 
othoi kinds of educational institutions y».ill be a necessary part 
of the innovative package if we are to effectively provide for 
continuing nses in geogiaphic mobility. Kach of these things 
can be done a.s pait of a longitudinal, lifelong career education 
effort 

Concluding Remarks 

'rh(* hve majoi kind.s of educational change proposed here 
aie not new oi (hamali( departures for leaders in the commu- 
nity (ollcgc movement. ICach ha.s been discussed and cham- 
pioned to .some exlcMU ahv.o.si .since the inception of this 
movcMneiU. Yet none has - c\s of now — become a common, 
natjoiuil i)atte?n in community college operations in ways that 
represent a serious conunitment to basic change. 

Careei education lepre.sents a movement currently enjoy- 
ing wide put)li( support. The fifth Gallup poll of publiv,' atti- 
tudes toward education (1973. pp. 38-.5()), published in 
S(>ptembe? 197.J. .show.s more support for career education as 
a (hiec tion loi change than for any other single kind of change 
included in that poll. It vvould .seem to me that the time is ripe 
foi the (ommunity (ollege nu)v emeni to use caieer education 
a.s a vehicle loi implementing the kinds of changes proposed 
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here. To do so would provide community colleges with an 
elTective rationale foi change that appears to have a high degree 
of* public support and acceptance at the present time. 

P^or the community college movement to endorse career 
education would in no way represent a philosophical conflict 
for either movement. True, it would raise serious problems 
among some of those still committed to the junior college, as 
opposed to the community college, philosophy. We would all 
hope that the community college movement has now attained 
sufficient maturity so that it neither acts nor feels that it is 
"junior'' to any other form of higher education. Career edu- 
cation holds great potential for making the community college 
the unique form of higher education that its philosophy says it 
should be. In my opinion, the time to act is now. 
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25. 

Career 
Education 
and Teacher 
Education 



Career education i.s a young niov'enient horn of uncertain 
paientage and without the henefit of having teacher education 
as its nudwif'e. Despite its inauspicious heginning, the move- 
ment has continued to live and to grow. It .seems safe to say that 
career education is stronger now than at any time in its brief 
histoiy. Evidence jtistifying this statement is apparent in state 
departments of eckication, in local .school systems throughout 
the nation, and in the U.S. Office of Education. 

Evidence justifying an a.s.sertion that career education is 
a \ibrant and gioumg movement would, it seems, ho diffiult to 
ania.ss if one weie to search for it among the teacher education 
institutions acioss the land. True, some outstaiuling exceptions 
would be found, hut in general it appears safe to say that the 
(aieei education concept has met with less than enthu.siastic 
acceptance and endor.scment among facultv members in our 
teacher education institutions. 

No call for educational reform can result in long-ter?n 
change unless that call is heard and endor.sed by our teacher 
education institutions. The leadership that teacher education 
fai ult\ membeis ha\o traditionall\ provided the professional 
education comniunit\ is needed no le.ss by careei education 

Fioin r(»n\,irk.s |)t('s(*ntffi lo the i .-^OK ('{uccr I'xlvuation and Tinuher 
Kdu<aUon ("onfcicn^. in IM^iladclphia. Kaiwa.^ ('it\. ai\(I .Salt I^ako ("it\'. 
March A. Max h IH. aiu! Apn) 'M). 197"). 
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simply because the moveiuent was not horn in a teacher edu- 
cation institution. That leadership is sorely needed now in 
meeting in-servire eckication demands, in further developing 
and refining the conceptualization of career education, and in 
producing and disseminating both basic and applied research 
tlu'it is germane to the testing and production of hypotheses 
related to career education. Above all else, the long-run future 
(^f career education will be directly dependent on the willing- 
ness and ability of teacher education institutions to change 
preser\ice programs for educational personnel in ways that 
reflect the career education emphasis in American education. 

When one considers the tremendous groundswell of local, 
state, and national acti\'it> in career education, one can con- 
clude that career education represents a topic that should be 
considered appropriate for discussioii and consideration by 
teacher education institutions. This of course is not to say that 
it merits the endorsement and acli\e invoKement of such 
institutions. On the contrary, one could, if sufficiently opposed 
to the career education concept, contend that it represents a 
cause for concern and consternation. In an\ e\ ent, it seems safe 
to say that career education represents a topic that should no 
longer be ignored by faculty members in teacher education 
institut ions. 

Basic Assumptions of Career Education 

A \ariet\ of philosophical and programmatic assumptions 
of caieei education is found in usok's official polic>' paper on 
( areer education tilled " An Introduction t()(\ireei Kducatio!!** 
(see chapter 1]. No attempt will be nuide to rcNiew all those 
assumptions here. Instead. I will ti> to state and legroup some 
of these assiunptions which appeal to hold the most serious 
implications for decisions to be made In teacher education 
ins! it ul ions. 

Assumption One 

The invrcftsniL^I} close wlctlufn^/u/ys hduccn vducalion and 
(he innld of j)(*iJ cmj)/()ym('n( should he n'jlcdcd in educa- 
(ion (I I change 
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It is a fact - not an assumption - that increasingly some 
set of learned occupational skills is a prerequisite to employ- 
ment. It is fact, not assumption, that almost all persons — 
females as well as males, college graduates as well as high school 
dropouts - will be seeking paid employment at some time after 
leaving the formal education system. It is fact, not a.ssumption, 
that career education's emphasis on helping all students under- 
stand and capitalize upon these relationships has struck a 
responsive chord among students, parents, and the general 
public. It is fact, not a.ssumption, that American education, as 
presently structured, is not designed to help all students do so. 

It is assumption, not fact, that education as preparation 
for work should become a major goal of all who teach and all 
who learn, it is a.ssumption, not fact, that educators should be 
concerned about what students will do with the education they 
receive. It is a.ssumption, not fact, that teachers should be 
concerned about motivating students to learn as well as being 
concerned about imparting instructional content. Career edu- 
cation makes each of these assumptions in its call for change. 

It will be ea.sy and perhaps natural for many teacher edu- 
cators to react to these a.ssumptions by saying each has been 
an inheient part of teacher education programs for years. To 
the extent that this is so, the call for change is of cour.se super- 
fluous. Before this part of career education's call for change is 
rejected, I hope that .serious thought will be given to these 
a.ssumptions. it is obvious that .some teacher educators may 
believe and opuiate as though what students choose to do with 
the education they receive is a matter that should be left to the 
student to decide. It is certainly a (juestion worthy of (ii.scus- 
sion and resolution. 

A.ssumption Two 

Thi' uord ''H'ork'^ is a i iahlv onv for use in (he conceptu- 
ahzaiion of career education. 

"'Work" is a four-letter word - and is .so regarded by large 
segments of Amencan society Yet career education has made 
a basic a.ssumption that "work" is a viable word to use in con- 
ceptualizing career education. Let me tell you what we had in 
mirid when we made that assumption and why we made it. 
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We wanted to find a word that would have developmental 
connotations consistent with the basic principles of human 
growth and de\'elopment round which our education system is 
structured. It should ha\^' developmental implications begin- 
ning in the elementary school and continuing through the 
entire system of education. We believe the definition of *'work" 
we are using meets this requirement. 

We wanted to find a word that carried humanistic conno- 
tations. We did not want to conceptualize career education 
simply round a model of economic man. We wanted to avoid 
the necessity of asking American education to devote a sub- 
stantial portion of its energies to preparing students for the 
many kinds of dehumanizing conditions found in today s world 
of paid employment. Rather, we sought a concept that held 
positive potential for humanizing the workplace both in the 
world of paid employment and in leisure-time activities. 

To accomplish these purposes, we could not afford to adopt 
the popular meaning of "'work'' that in the eyes of many makes 
it synonymous with "labor." Instead, we had to redefine "work*' 
as follows: 

"W^)rk" is conscious effort, other than that involved 
in activities whose primary purpose is either coping 
or relaxation, aimed at producing benefits for oneself 
or for oneself and others. 

This definition is intended to cover activities in the entire world 
of paid employment. It is also intended to include the work of 
the vokmteei.^ the full-time homemaker, and the student, and 
work pei'foi med as part of one's leisure time. Its basic emphasis 
is on the human need of all human beings to do. to accomplish, 
to achieve. It. is a concept that allows persons to see both who 
the\ aie and why the\ are through discovering uhat they have 
(lonr. Its emphasis on achievement is designed to meet both 
society's needs for productivity and the individuals need to 
find peisonal meaning and meaningfulness in hei or his total 



B\ focusing on achievement, career education obviously 
ignores such other important purposes of American education 
a^ those concerned with helping individuals en jo\ . appreciate, 
understand, and think about all of life and all of living. In this 



life. 
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sense, it runs no risk of being considered synonymous with all 
of education. Surely the implications this assumption holds 
for balancing a 'iearning to do** with a **doing to learn*' em- 
phasis in American education is one that will not find universal 
acceptance among American scholars. It does carry strong 
connotations supporting those who argue that an activity 
approach to the teaching-learning process has merit, that books 
represent only one of many learning tools, and that the class- 
room represents only one of several kinds of learning environ- 
ments. We cannot and should not expect all faculty members 
in our teacher education institutions to support or to endoi^e 
this assumption. 

Those who find they can endorse this concept will see 
immediately that we are talking about emphasizing a '^success," 
rather than a **failure,*' approach in the classroom - an ap- 
proach that helps the student see what she or he has been able 
to accomplish, not how each failed to accomplish. It asks that 
we emphasize helping students "do" before we urge them to 
"do better.** These and many other implications will be obvious 
to those who attempt to change teaching methodology in ways 
consistent with this assumption. 

Assumption Three 

The (lays of educational isolationism, both within and out^ 
side our formal education systeniy are past. 

Two key words - ''infusion** and "collaboration** - are 
inherent in the career education concept. We use the word 
"infusion'* in several ways. Here I am speaking about our at- 
tempts to eliminate false barriers at the secondary school level 
among things labeled "academic,"' "general,** and "vocational." 
By "collaboration.*' I am referring to attempts on the part of 
the formal education system to join forces with the home and 
family structure and with the busine.ss-labor-industry-profes- 
sional-government community in a total career education 
effort. 

Career education seek.s to make education as preparation 
for work a major goal of all who teach and all who learn. To do 
so den.ands that all teachers at ad levels of education accept 
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responsibility for equipping students with general career skills- 
including the basic academic skills of oral and written commu- 
nication and mathematics, good work habits, and exposure to 
a wide variety of work values. It also asks all teachers to em- 
phasi/.e the career implications of their subject matter in terms 
of both paid and unpaid work. Finally, it calls for opening up 
the widest possible range of educational options to all students 
— to the elimination of **tracking'' in narrow curricular areas, 
and the assignment of students to various **tracks'' based on 
scholastic aptitude. In short, it aims to bring what have been 
called '^academic/' ^'general,'' and ^^vocationaT' educatoi>5 to- 
gether into a single family of professional educators who share 
the purpose of education as preparation for work. 

By "collaboration,*' we mean, in part, using the business- 
labor-industry-professional-government community as a learn- 
ing laboratory that provides observational, work experience, 
and work study opportunities for students — and for those who 
educate students, the teachers, counselors, and school adminis- 
trators. It proposes to view work experience as an educational 
methodology available to all students rather than a special 
kind of educational program available to only selected students 
from vo' ational education. We also mean to encourage the use 
of personnel from the business-labor-indust ry-professional- 
governmcnt community as resource persons in the classroom. 
Finally, we intend to emphasize performance evaluation ap- 
proaches that recognizee students am and do learn outside the 
four walls of the school. 

In part, "collaboration" refers to involvement of the home 
and family structure in the career education eOort. This in- 
^•olves helping parents reinforce the positive work habits and 
attitudes we seek to impart in the classroom through viewing 
the home as, in part, a workplace. It also involves using parents 
as career resource persons in the classroom. Finally, it means 
involving parents very systematically in the schooTs attempts 
to assist students in the career decision-making process. 

To many of today s teachers, these kinds of changes seem 
both large and highly distasteful. A very great deal of in-service 
education in career education has already been devoted that is 
aimed at helping today's teachers change in ways consistent 
with this assumption. The onl\ hope for the long run of course 
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is that current teacher educatioii programs will change in ways 
implied in this discussion. When one considers that such change 
migh' Involve such things as (1) encouraging prospective voca- 
tional education teuchers to learn something about elementary 
education, prospective counselor's to learn something about 
vocational education, undergraduate teacher education majors 
to acquire some work experience outside the field of formal 
education, and (2) bringing members of the business-labor- 
industry-professional-government community into educational 
methods classes as resource pei*sons, it is obvious that career 
education is asking that the principles of **infusion" and *'col- 
laboration" be applied to teacher education as well as in local 
school districts. Faced with this magnitude of change, one is 
not surprised that a career education emphasis has not yet 
come to very many t^^acher education institutions. 

Assumption Four 

All professional eduvaiors arc lay functionaries in imple- 
mentation of the career education concept. 

From the outset, career education has avoided asking to be 
estai)lished as a separate "subject.'" Further, it has not asked 
for new physical facilities or for any substantial increases in 
educational staff. Instead, it has proceeded under an assump- 
tion that each of today's professional educators has a key and 
critical role to play in implementing the career education 
concept. 

We have asked elementary, middle, junior high, and senior 
high school teachers to reduce worker alienation in the class- 
room — their own as well as tliat of their students. To do so, 
teachers are encouraged to use career implications of sul)ject 
matter as one means oi' motivating .-students to learn more in 
school. More than this, we have asked teachers to consider 
changing the entire teaching-learning process through "invent- 
mg*' new materials, new ways of using the total community as 
a learning laboratory . and new ways to u.se community resources 
as supplements to the teacher's efforts to help students learn. 
W'e have assumed that if these things can he accomplished, 
botli teaching and learnmg will be more appealing and class- 
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room productivity — i.e., increased student achievement — will 
result. There is some evidence now accumulating that appears 
to be validating this assumption. 

We have asked school counselors to provide a gieater em- 
phasis to career guidance, to share their expertise with teachers 
and become more involved in helping classroom teachers, to 
emphasize accomplishments as a means of student appraisal 
and of increasing student self-understanding, and to become 
more involved in working with both parents and members of 
the business-labor*industrv*professional-government commu* 
nity. We have asked curriculum specialists to encourage the 
development of teacher-made learning packages, teacher 
creativity in devising new and different ways of attaining cur- 
ricular goals, and the use of a wide variety of kinds of curricular 
materials. 

We Jjave asked school administrators to recognize that 
educators cannot implement an effective career education 
effort unless both the home and family structure and the 
business - labor • indust ry - profession al • government community 
are involved in that effort. Consequently, we have asked 
administrators to create conditions for teachers to use the 
community as a learning laboratory and to use persons from 
the broader community as resource per.sons in the schools. We 
have also aftked school administrators to work with curriculum 
specialists and faculty members in broadening opportunities 
for all students to lake advantage of the full range of educa- 
tional offerings through eliminating curricular barriers that 
lock students into a narrow range of possible choices. 

Note that we have not asked teacher education institutions 
to create a new graduate or undergraduate specialty titled 
"career education/' to start awarding degrees in career educa- 
tion, and so to leave all other departments free to operate as 
they have in the past. On the contrary, we have asked for 
changes in every part of the teacher education institution that 
reflect a career education emphasis. This of course is not to say 
that the institution should not consider adding one or more 
courses carrying the words "career education.'' We are only 
saying that the addition of such courses bears little relationship 
to what ue would regard as the teacher education institution s 
commitment to change called for by career education. 
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Long-Run Implications of Career Education 
for Teacher Education 

Finally, there are a few long-run implications of career 
education for teachei education that nuist be mentioned. While 
none can be full\ developed here. I would hope that each might 
bo discussed during deliberations at this conference. 

It should be readily apparent that the examples of educa- 
tional change discussed here logically lead to consideration of 
other related avenues to educational reform. Perhaps most 
obvious will be such concepts as the year-round school, an 
open-entry/open-exit approach to education, and various 
alternatives to use of the traditional Carnegie unit as a means 
of measuring and recording educational accomplishment. It 
should be equall> obvious that in many ways career education 
can be used as a vehicle that would have great public support 
for accomplishing .some needed educational reforms that many 
educational leaders have championed for many years. It is not 
correctlx pictured as a set of radical ideas recently invented by 
a few educational "crackpots.'' 

The emphasis on community involvement in the educa- 
tional process found in career education is a good example. 
This emphasis of course is basic to the entire human services 
movement — and I consider career education to be a part of 
that movenumt. It is seen today in the emphasis on community 
schools and on continuing education. Similarly, career educa- 
tion's emphasis on i eduction of race and sex stereotyping in 
capjer choices represents only part of American education's 
(Uiient commitment to open full developmental opportunities 
for nunoiits persons and for females. I see no basic ways in 
uhich the careei education movement is inconsistent with 
other current calls for reform in American education. 

1( seems to m(» particularly crucial that om* teacher educa- 
tion institutions assume leadership responsibilities for placing 
career education in proper perspective for their current stu- 
dents and foi keeping it in proper perspective for all of Amer- 
ican education. It is abunflantiv cl(»ar that career education is 
current l\ extremels popidar in both local .school districts and 
in state departments of education. It is eciually clear that its 
current level of popularity in such .settings is so high that it is 
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certain to decline in popularity, to some extent, within a rela- 
tively few years. At the very least, it would seem that students 
currently in teacher education institutions should be made 
aware of the career education concept. It is hoped that some 
teacher education institutions will choose to provide their 
students with career education competencies. In the long run, 
however, perhaps the greatest responsibility facing teacher 
education leadership personnel will be one of keeping career 
education in proper perspective, both now and in the future, 
as only one part of American education and as only one among 
several possible \ehicles for use in elTecting educational change. 

It is my hope that I have succeeded in convincing you that 
career education represents a topic that is crying for consider- 
ation by faculty members in teacher education institutions. 
I am aware of the fact that the dedication of individual faculty 
members to their own professional specialties leaves little room 
or time foi consideration of topics outside those particular 
.specialities. It is because I believe the career education concept 
is one that holds potential for biinging gi eater meaning and 
excitement to each professional specialty that I urge its con- 
sideration. There is .something in it for you and for all of us. 
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Career 
Education 
and the 

Teaching-Learning 
Process 



Almost from its inception, career education has been pic- 
tured as a collaborative effort involving the formal education 
system, the home and family structure, and the business-labor- 
indiistry-professional-government community. As it has been 
conceptualized, important roles and functions have been sug- 
gested for personnel from each of these three segments of 
society. Repeatedly, we have emphasized that unlike earlier 
moves toward educational reform, career education is not 
something that school personnel can do by themselves. Within 
our system of formal education, we have suggested that all 
educational pev.sonnel need to be active participants if career 
education is to be effective. We have .Pressed, as strongly as 
p().<;,sible, our belief that career education does not represent a 
function to be as.signed to a single individual in the .school or 
relegated to any particular part of the curriculum. 

Career education's cry for collaboration has camouflaged 
the crucial importance of the classroom teacher to the .success 
of career education. Equally important, it has tended also to 
camouflage the many and varied implications for change in the 
teaching-learning process called for by career education. Of 
all we have asked to become involved in career education, the 
greatest potential for effectivene.s.s and I. greatest challenges 
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for change lie in the teaching-learning process. It is my purpose 
here to attempt to both defend and explain this contention. 

The need for and the current status of career education 
have been discussed elsewhere. These topics are therefore pur- 
posely ignored here. Instead, I would like to specify the major 
kinds of changes called for in the teaching-learning process and 
the key importance of the classroom teacher in effecting such 
changes. To do so, four topics must each be briefly discussed: 
(I) the rationale for career education in the classroom, (2) the 
use of career implications of subject matter as motivational 
devices, (3) imi)lications of expanding the parameters of the 
teaching-learning process, and (4) implications of career edu- 
cation for the i)hilosophy of teaching. 

Before i)roceeding, I must make two points clear. First, 
there are many in career education who do not agree with my 
contention that the cla.s.sroom teacher is the key person in 
career education. Second, my thoughts on this topic are still 
evolving and I will welcome your criticisms and suggestions. 
Having made these two admissions, let us proceed. 

A Rationale for Career Education in the Classroom 

Career education seeks to make education as preparation 
for work a major goal of all who teach and all who learn. To 
attain this goal, career education has formulated two broad 
objectives: (1) to increase relationships between education and 
work and the abilitv of individuals to understand and capitalize 
on the.se relationships, and (2) to increase the personal mean- 
ing and meaningfulness of work in the total life-^tyle of each 
individual. Both of the.^^e objectives deserve brief discussion. 

As we all know, relationships between education and work 
are becoming closer and closer as we move into the post- 
industrial, .^^ervice-infoimation-technological .society of today 
and the foreseeable future. Demand for unskilled labor con- 
tinues to decline. Demand for persons with specific learned 
occupational skills continues to increa.se. The American sys- 
t(Mn of formal education must accept increasing responsibility 
both for providing individuals with general career skills re- 
ciuired for adaptability in our rapidly changing society and for 
teaching specific career skills that can be used in making the 
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transition from school to the world of paid employment. Our 
students will be unable to take full advantage of these relation- 
ships between education and work until and unless they know 
about them. They will not learn about them if teachers con- 
tinue to ignore the topic. In essence, this is the rationale behind 
career education's efforts to attain this first objective. 

The second objective — i.e., making work a more meaning- 
ful part of the individual's total life-style — is considerably 
more basic to career education's call for change within the 
classroom. A full discussion of this objective would extend far 
beyond the classroom and the teaching-learning process. Here, 
only that part of the rationale which pertains to the classroom 
itself will be discussed. 

In career education, the word *'work" is not limited to the 
world of paid employment outside formal education. On the 
contrary, "work" is defined as '^conscious effort, other than 
that whose primary purpose is either coping or relaxation, 
aimed at producing benefits for oneself or for oneself and 
others." Thus, in addition to the world of paid employment, 
this definition covers the unpaid work of the volunteer and 
the full-time homemaker and work in which individuals en- 
gage in the productive use of their leisure time. For our pur- 
poses here, the prime point I want to emphasize is that it also 
includes the work of the student and the work of the teacher. 
In the conceptualization of career education, every full-time 
student has a vocation (i.e., a primary work role); namely the 
^'vocation" of student. Similarly, every teacher has an occu- 
pation (i.e., a primary work role in the world of paid employ- 
ment); namely, the '^occupation" of teacher. We begin with 
an assumption (hat both teachers and students supposedly 
come into the classroom to work. (The fact that in many class- 
rooms one would have difficulty seeing this assumption being 
applied makes it no less valid as an assumption.) 

In the larger society, positive relationships have been 
established between productivity (output per person-hour) 
and reduction in worker alienation. There is every reason to 
believe that these same kinds of positive relationships can and 
do exist for t,he work of the student and for the work of the 
teacher. If worker alienation can be reduced among students 
and teachers, educational productivity — i.e., increases in aca- 
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demic achievement — should result. Evidence justifying this 
reasoning has already been accumulated in career education 
programs operating in such widely diverse places as Hamlin 
County (West Virginia), Dade County (Florida), Santa Bar- 
bara (California), and Philadelphia. 

It is no secret that today we have many students who are 
alienated from their work. They don't like to learn in the 
classroom they are in. When this happens, we often find teach- 
ers who are alienated from their work. They don't enjoy teach- 
ing. By applying the general principles used in reducing worker 
alienation to both students and teachers, it seems reasonable 
to assume that educational productivity will increase. 

Common strategies for reducing worker alienation include 
those such as: (a) increasing the variety of work assignments, 
(b) increasing autonomy of the individual worker, (c) providing 
workers with perspective regarding the importance of their 
work, (d) providing workers with more opportunity for closer 
personal interaction, (e) providing workers with rewards for 
quality work completed on time, and (f) encouraging workers 
to use their own creativity and ingenuity in devising ways of 
attaining desired outcomes. It should be immediately apparent 
to those who have studied the literature of career education 
that many of the classroom strategies and methods proposed 
by career education are directly aimed at reducing worker 
alienation among students and teachers. 

In career education, we are trying to get away from the 
educational assembly line that finds persons going to school so 
that they can go on to more schooling. We are trying to free 
teachers and students so that they can be as innovative and 
creative as we believe thev reall\ are. We want students and 
teachers to gain |)ers()nal meaning and meaningfuiness from 
their work. We do so in order tliat student achievement can 
be increased. 

Use of Career Implications of Subject Matter 
as Motivational Devices 

In mv ()|)inion, an instructor is one who imparts sul)jecl 
matter to students. On the other hand, a teacher is one who, 
in addition to a concern for imparting subject matter, is also 
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concerned with helping students understand reasons why it is 
important to learn the subject matter. Career education em- 
phasizes education as preparation for work. In doing so» we 
have contended that one of the reasons students go to school 
is so that they can engage in work after leaving the formal 
education system. If teachers can show students how the sub- 
ject matter relates to work that the student may some day 
choose to do, we have assumed that students may be motivated 
to learn more subject matter. 

The career implications of subject matter represent a 
source of educational motivation that should apply to all of 
the students some of the time. It may apply to some of the 
students almost all of the time. If career is defined as the total- 
ity of work one does in her or his lifetime and if work includes 
unpaid acti\ities as well as the world of paid employment^ it 
would seem that career implications exist for every subject. 
For almost all subjects, career implications exist pertaining 
to the world of paid employment. In others, the majority of 
career implications pertains to the work individuals may choose 
to do in the productive u.se of leisure time. It is important and 
appropriate that both kinds of career implications be made 
clear to students. 

Two additional observations are equally important to 
emphasize here. First, education, as preparation for work, rep- 
resents only one among several basic and fundamental goals 
of American education. Thus the use of career implications of 
subject matter as a source of educational motivation should be 
thought of as only one of a variety of ways in which teachers 
seek to help students find a sense of purpose and purposeful- 
n^.ss in learning subject matter. Second, and related to the 
first, the presence of multiple goals for American education 
makes it obvious that when we consider all that is taught in 
da.ssrooms, we see that large segments are taught for purposes 
of attainn\g othei worthy goals of American education and 
thus have no direct career implications whatsoever. 

I am always distre.ssed when a teacher in effect apologizes 
to me for not having stressed career implications of subject 
n\atter while 1 am observing a class. Sometimes there are none. 
The worst thing we could do is to attempt to fabricate career 
implications. All we have ever said to teachers is to try to 
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emphasize career implications, where they exist, as one source 
of educational motivation. We are not trying to take time away 
from imparting subject matter. Rather, we are simply asking 
teachers to consider using career implications of subject mat- 
ter, where appropriate, during that time any person who 
deserves to be called a **teacher'' takes to show students why 
it is important to learn the subject matter. 

Implications of Expanding the Parameters of the 
Teaching'Learning Process 

Career education exponents have proclaimed widely their 
belief that students can learn in more ways than from books, 
in more settings than the formal classroom, and from more 
persons than the certified professional teacher. Such pro- 
nouncements seem to have astonished and even upset some 
teachers. This is most unfortunate. Rather than being in any 
way a threat to the teacher, these pronouncements are in- 
tended as ways of expanding the parameters of the teaching- 
learning process and thus to increa.se the variety of options 
open to the teacher, along with opportunities for the exercise 
of teacher innovativeness and creativity. No one, so far as I 
know, is talking about replacing either teachers or classrooms. 
I think we know better than to try that. 

We are saying that it is time we rid ourselves of the false 
assumption that the best wa\ to ready students for the real 
world is to lock them up in a cla.ssroom and keep them away 
from that world We are saying that many learning opportuni- 
ties exist m the broader communit\ outside the cla.ssroom, and 
tliat if we make provisions for our students to learn in that 
broader conmnmitv as well as in the classroom, perhaps our 
students uould learn more. We are saying that there are per- 
sons m every communit\ who. instead of learning in a school- 
room, learned by ''coming up through the ranks" and that some 
of what the\ learned may be valuable for some of our students. 
We arc saying that the use of resource persons in the class- 
room can supplement efforts of the professional teacher who 
will also be in that classroom. We are saying that many instruc- 
tional materials exist m the broader community that can and 
should be brought into the classroom and used. 
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Most importantly, it seems to me, we are saying that our 
prime concern should center round how much students learn — 
not on where they learn, how they learn, or from whom they 
learn. The teacher who uses expansion of student opportunities 
for learning what the teacher is charged with teaching as a 
prime criterion for planning the total teaching-learning process 
will almost surely find that more than the teacher, the student, 
and the book are invol/ed. One of career education's basic 
tenents is that the days of education isolationism are past. I 
hope that we could all understand, accept, and act on that fact. 

Implications of Career Education for the 
Philosophy of Teaching 

Finally, I would like to comment briefly on what seems to 
me to be implications of career education for the philosophy 
of teaching. Of all I have said here, this topic is bound to raise 
the most controversy and the most disagreement. Because it 
seems so important to me, I feel I must try to communicate 
some of my thinking on this topic to you. 

First, I believe career education urges the teacher to em- 
phasize accomplishment — productivity — outcomes for all stu- 
dents. Factors making for productivity have been known for 
years. They are in general referred to as "good work habits.*' 
They include encouraging each student to try to do the best 
she or he can to finish assignments, to cooperate with others, 
and to come to the classroom (the work setting) on time. I am 
one who believes that the time has come to reemphasize the 
practice of good work habits in the classroom and to reward 
those students who learn and practice them. If in the early 
elementary school, all students could be encouraged to learn 
and practice good work habits, I firmly believe that fewer com- 
plaints would be heard from employers who hire these students 

. they've grown up and left the school system. I also believe 
t lat the practice of good work habits would enhance educa- 
tional achie\ement. I think they should be taught consciously, 
conscientiously, and proudly. 

Second, I believe that every student has a right to know 
why it is important to learn that which the teacher tries to 
teach. If career implications of subject matter are not present 
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or not valued, then I believe the teacher has a responsibility for 
providing other reasons why ♦he students must learn. In short, 
I firmly believe that the purpose of education must extend be- 
yond education itself - that education must be preparation for 
something, for one or more of the life roles the student will 
play as an adult. 

Third, I believe that the teaching-learning process would 
be more effec'nve if we emphasized success, rather than failure 
to our students. That is, I believe that we have spent far too 
much time urging our students to do better without giving 
them sufficient credit for what they have already done. We 
have all seen small children start school as active learners and 
then become completely **turned off" from all attempts to 
learn before they reach the fourth grade. I have a sincere feel- 
ing that this must be caused for many students in part by 
leachei*s who tell them how they have failed, what they did 
wrong, and how other students did better. Career education 
seeks to help every student understand that she or he is some- 
one because she or he has done something. The fact that other 
students have done more or better, while not unimportant, is 
irrelevant to the fact that this student has accomplished - 
has worked. I think students would work harder in the future 
if we gave them credit for the work they have already done. 

Finally, I believe that every teacher should be interested 
in and express interest in career aspirations of students. Years 
ago we used to say that *'every teacher is a counselor." That 
phrase tended to disappear from popularity when professional 
counselors were rapidly increased in our schools. I think it is 
time that the phrase be revived. I think teachers should be 
concerned about and involved in helping students answer the 
question ^"Why should / work?*' This of course is a matter of 
work values, and these values will be highly influenced by the 
culture of the home and family structure of the student. That 
is why 1 believe teachers should make conscious efforts to re- 
late more closely and more often with members of the student s 
family. Problems of both race and sex stereotyping are cur- 
rently preventing many minority students and many females 
from considering, let alone choosing, from among the broad 
range of career options that should be made available to them. 
Many of these stereotypes are reinforced in the textbooks 
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teachers use in the classroom. If teachers do not take an active 
interest in solving this problem, I do not believe it will ever 
be solved. 

Concluding Remarks 

The emphasis here has, it is hoped, been limited to the topic 
of career education and the teaching-learning process. By so 
limiting my remarks^ I have failed to consider a variety of other 
topics that I know are of interest to members of the Associa- 
tion of Supervisio!i and Curriculum Development — including 
such matters as the year-round school, the open-entry/open- 
exit educatio!! system, performance evaluation dangers of the 
Carnegie unit, the elimination of tracking in the senior high 
school, or implications that USOE s fifteen occupational clusters 
hold for curriculum change. 

Instead, I have chosen to concentrate on the teacher, the 
student, and the teaching-learning process. I did so because in 
my opinion unless career education is understood and imple- 
mented by classroom teachers, anything else we do in the name 
of career education will matter very little. 
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27. 

Answering the 
Critics of 
Career 
Education 



Criticsof career education* while not numerous, are becom- 
ing increasingly vocal. Those of us in the field of career educa- 
tion welcome criticism of our ideas and our actions because 
healthy criticism provides a forum for controversy. Moreover, 
if we cannot provide reasonable answers to those who criticize 
us, we don't deserve to exist. 

To date, critics appear to represent a variety of philosophi- 
cal views. They have employed a number of "attack'' strategies, 
some of which are legitimate and some of which are not. There 
appear to be eight kinds of basic criticisms being voiced. While 
the authors use a variety of labels and words in expressing their 
criticisms, the basic criticisms seem fairly clear. Of the eight, 
five appear to be legitimate concerns. The remaining three seem 
more properly categorized as **phony objections.'' 

Legitimate Concerns 

The five criticisms that I have called "legitimate concerns'* 
are discussed in the following paragraphs. 



From a paper written in 1974 and later published in the5/?/i Guidance 
Newsletter (March- April 1974). 
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Career Education Hasn't Been Clearly Defined 

Several critics have pointed out that while the U.S» Office 
of Education has pictured career education as a top priority, 
there is no official USOE definition of the term. Further, the 
many definitions springing up in the Hterature sometimes vary 
greatly in their meanings and implications. 

This criticism can be answered in part by pointing out that 
USOE d(>esn*t even have one oflticial definition of "education** — 
and yet education dollars are being spent now just as they have 
for a good many years. Further, there is a multitude of edu- 
cational terms - "curriculum,** "supervision,** "counseling,** 
and "accountability** — that carry no single usoE definition 
and have a wide variety of definitions existing among "experts** 
in each field. For both of these reasons, I find it neither surpris* 
ing nor uncomfortable that no single definition of **career 
education** apj>ears to have been oflficially adopted by the Office 
of Education. 

More importalty, it would seem inadvisable to urge a single 
USOE definition at this time. The controversy that has been 
generated by the multiplicity of definitions now in existence 
has been healthy for career education in three ways. First, it 
has made for interesting debate and so brought the topic to the 
attention of many pei*sons. Second, it has provided a framework 
for developing and gaining consensus on basic career education 
concepts. It helps all of us to know where we are and what 
progress (or lack of progress) we seem to be making. 

Most importantly, to encourage many to define career 
education is an effective way of gaining supporters for the 
movement. The effort required in formulating a definition helps 
the definer think more clearly about the topic and about his 
or her own personal value system. We need all the "career 
education crusaders*' we can find. The definitions currently 
around* while differing sharply in some obvious ways, contain 
an amazing amount of conceptual agreement. Those who are 
urging that career education be abandoned because no m\^h 
national definition exists have» it seems to me, a weak case 
indeed. Personally* I hope to encourage an even greater variety 
of definitions. I continue to express my own, not because I want 
everyone else to adopt it, but simply so that my position will 
be clear. 
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Career Education Is In^•iting External Control 
of Our Schools 

An increasing niimbei of persons seem aiarmed that career 
education seeks the active involvement of the business-labor- 
industry community and the home in its organizational struc- 
ture, management, and policy direction. It seems likely that as 
this aspect of career education is better understood, still more 
objections will be raised. Thus an explanation appears in order 
at this time. 

Career education from the outset has based much of its 
concern round the ever-increasingly close relationships that 
exist between education and work. We have said that we must 
rid ourselves of the false assumption that the best way to 
prepare people for today's world of work is to keep them away 
^rom it. Further, we have said that ''education" means more 
than ''schooling** and that part of the "education" needed 
today by many persons may be more effectively gained through 
some combination of school and work. Finally, we have said 
that many persons from the busmess-labor-industry commu- 
nity are needed within the schools to help our students learn 
some things about work and the world of work that we cannot 
teach them. 

There is no way that education can expect the kind of 
massive involvement we seek of the business-labor-industry 
community if schools retain exclusive control over all career 
education decisions. Work experience and work study programs, 
exchange progi-ams between educators and persons from the 
business-labor-ii.'lustry community, preapprenticeship pro- 
grams, classroom resource persons from the business-labor- 
industry community, and field trips all require considerable 
expense and create problems for both management and union 
personnel. Tho.se of us in formal education certainly don't 
know with exactness how such problems can or should be 
solved. 

How can we expect employers to hire high school students, 
on a part-time basis, who aren't capable of earning the mini- 
mum wage the employer must pay? How can we encourage nse- 
apprentice.ship experiences for youth in ways that are consistent 
with the labor union movement? How can our students be 
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most efficiently scheduled for purposes of gaining experience in 
the business-labor-industry community? How can industry give 
students credit for some of what they learn in school, and how 
can schools give youth credit for some of what they learn in the 
business-labor-industry community? A large portion of the 
expertise required for answering such questions is in the 
business-labor-industry community itsci not in the minds or 
backgrounds of those of us in formal edi ation. It is collabo- 
ration — not just cooperation — that we need for career educa- 
tion to work. We cannot expect collaboration if all program 
decisions are made by educators. 

Those who fight to retain the educational isolationism of 
the past are waging a losing battle. Our public school systems 
will increasingly be expected to serve the public — including 
a wide variety of adults in need of recurrent education. The 
increasing needs o^'our citizens for continuing education — both 
vocational and avocational in nature — must somehow be met 
by total community programs of which the public school sys- 
tem will be but one part. Career education represents only one 
of a number of forces currently trying to emphasize the urgent 
need for total community involvement in meeting the growing 
and changing educational needs of persons in our society. 

There is no doubt that career education proposes broader 
community involvement in educational decision making. 
Rather than react in a frightened and threatened manner, it 
would be much wiser and much more fruitful if educators 
assumed a leadership role in making such community involve- 
ment a positive reality. It seems better to take a leadership role 
than to wait for someone else to take over. 

Career Education Will Lower Educational Standards 

As career education has moved to open up educational 
options for both youth and adults, several have raised objec- 
tions in the name of "educational standards." Such persons 
point with alarm to our suggestion that not every student in 
high school should be required to have four units of English, 
threp of sciences, four of social studies, and two of mathematics 
in order to graduate. They fear that if we open up more options, 
large numbers of youth will take the ''easy way out." Moreover, 
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they fear that if students take a narrow-track vocational edu- 
cation program, they will not be prepared to cope with the 
rapidity of societal change they will encounter as adults. 
Several points must be made as forcefully and as clearly as 
possible in order to answer such fears. 

First, it is vital to recognize that career education, far from 
ignoring the need for adaptability, places high priority on this 
need as an essential part of the rationale for career education. 
We place special emphasis on the growing need for basic edu- 
cation — reading, mathematics, the social sciences, and the 
natural sciences. By showing students, beginning in the ele- 
mentary grades, the importance of such subject matter, we 
hope to encourage them to learn more, not less. Career educa- 
tion's concern is for increasing educational achievements, not 
lowering standards. 

Second, and along these same lines, career education is 
emphasizing vocational skills training in broad occupational 
clusters that leave many kinds of occupational options open 
to students. The narrowing of emphasis that necessarily takes 
place near the time the student seeks to enter the occupational 
world is accomplished within a very broad perspective that 
keeps long-run options open and clearly visible to the student. 

Third, let us examine the educational ''standards'' that 
career education seeks to change. When such standards are 
examined carefully, they are seen to be those contemplating 
college attendance. It is precisely these kinds of "standards" 
that have turned off many youth from traditional education. 
They don't need to be told "You don't qualify for college" 
because they never thought about going in the first place. 
In.siead, they need to see relationships between what they 
study in school and what they will do with it when they leave. 
Remember, we are not talking about a small group of students. 
Rather, we are talking about the 80 percent of today's high 
school students who will never become college graduates. 
Increasingly, numbers of such youth will be seeking education 
beyond high school but not the baccalaureate degree. 

F'ourth, it .*;eems important to point out that the percep- 
tions secondary school educators have of what is "required for 
college entrance" have changed more slowly than perceptions 
of colleges themselves. Very few colleges today actually require 
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a highly structured sequence of high school subjects. Many 
colleges are willing to open their doors to high school gi-aduates, 
no matter what program they took in high school. Moreover, 
increasing numbers are willing to admit, upon completion of 
examinations, persons who dropped out of high school. The 
eight-year study demonstrated, more than thirty years ago, 
that the pattern of courses pursued in high school bears no 
relationship to succe.ss in college. This trend toward liberal- 
ization of college admissions standards seems certain to gi'ow — 
especially at the community college level. There is less and less 
reason to believe that there is one best pattern of high school 
courses to pursue even for the 20 percent of today's high school 
students who will someday become college gi-aduates. We have 
rai.sed standards we could neither define nor defend for long 
enough. It is time to pay relatively more attention to student 
needs to see themselves as learners and relatively less to our 
own needs for artificial status. 

Finally^ parents who believe that opening up educational 
options will lead their children to take the '*easy way out*' are 
seriously lacking in confidence in themselves and in their chil- 
dren. Too many parents have hidden behind school ''require- 
ments'* rather than entering into discus.sion of educational and 
vocational plans with their children. We believe that students 
will, if given a number of options, choose those that best fit 
their |)erceived plans for the future. We are confident that 
students enrolled in programs that tliey chotic will be more 
highlv motivated to learn than if they are in a "required" pro- 
gram. Any optional program can have numerous program 
requirements, but a progi-am requirement is quite a different 
thing from a required program. Most students will listen to 
their parents and will welcome di.scussing educational plans 
with them. The increased parental involvement that we seek 
in career education includes parent-teacher-counselor dis(;u.s- 
sions of the meaning and implicat ivons of various options. 
Assistance in acquuiring decision-making skills is a key part of 
caieer education for students. We cannot and do not apologize 
in career education for our efforts aimed at expanding educa- 
tional options for a!! and for providing increased assistance 
to each in cl'ioosing wisely from the widest possible range of 
alternatives. This m no \va> is a lowering of educational stand- 
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ards. Rather, it is a means of creating educational standards 
that will provide a set of meaningful challenges for all students. 
Our basic assumption is that if students have chosen to learn, 
they will learn more. 

Career Education Is Anti-Intellectual in Nature 
and Goals 

With career education's emphasis on alternatives to college 
attendance and on relationships between education and work, 
it is easy to see why some see this movement as anti-intellectual 
in nature. Those having such fears deserve to know what it is 
that career education is against and what it is for. 

Career education is not against intellectualism, but it is 
against intellectual snobbery. That is, we are opposed to those 
who believe that; (a) all things really worth knowing are found 
in books, or (h) those who go to school the longest know the 
most, or (c) it is more important to think about problems than 
to solve then), or (d) those with the most education are entitled 
to more status than those who didn't complete college, or 
(e) it s more valuable to think with your head than to do with 
your hands. To whatever extent our opposition to such notions 
makes us anti-intellectual, then w^e must admit that the accu- 
sations are true. 

Most of our accusers, however,, do not attack us on these 
grounds because they don't know this is what we believe. 
Instead, the attacks seem to stem from a feeling that in order 
to emphasi/.e relationships between education and work, we 
must be deemphasizing other worthy educational goals. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. We have not tried to 
build the case for career education by attacking the liberal 
arts. All we have said to those in liberal arts has been a plea 
to let students know what they will gain from studying the 
liberal arts so that they can choose whether or not this is what 
the\ want. This apparently has seriously threatened those who 
fear that if students are allowed to choose, they might not 
choose a course in medieval history or Shakespearean theater. 
The challenge, as we .see it, is to make such courses so appeal- 
ing or so obviouslv valuable to students that sufficient numbers 
will choose them. In this sen.se, irc are certainly not opposed 
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to the liberal arts. We simply say there is no automatic good- 
ness about them that justifies forcing all students to struggle 
with their content — no matter how poorly organized and 
presented it is. 

To say that we are in favor of emphasizing relationships 
between education and work does not automatically place us 
in opposition to any other worthy educational goal. Most of us 
in career education try very hard to make clear that our goals 
are only part of education's total set of goals. We can and do 
promote our goals without being critical of any others. 

To say that there has been an overemphasis on the im- 
portance of a college degree in our society is simply to point to 
a societal condition in need of correction. To say that more 
students should be enrolled in vocational education at both 
the secondary and post-secondary school levels is simply to 
recognize the reality of our current occupational society and 
the future trends that can be predicted for the years imme- 
diately ahead. Neither of these statements is in any way anti- 
intellectual in its nature. On the contrary, they are statements 
that the true intellectual should be able to recognize as reason- 
able and reasoned perceptions of reality in these times. 

Career Education Is Anti-Humanistic 

The most unfair criticism that has been voiced against 
career education is that it is anti-humanistic in its nature and 
goals. Those voicing such criticisms seem to believe that career 
education is trying to salvage the free enterprise system by 
reviving the classical work ethic, inculcating youth with this 
ethic, and preparing them to accept the kinds of dehumanizing 
conditions found in the workplace today. This kind of false 
belief, above all others, must be destroyed. 

First, career education s basic concern rests with the con- 
cept of work, not occupations. We define work as effort aimed 
at producing benefits for oneself or for others. Thus we are 
concerned about a very basic human need — namely, the need 
to do. to accomplish, to achieve something. It is a need to find 
out who you are and why you are through what you have been 
able to do. It is this need that has not been well met for millions 
of employed workers and for millions of students in our schools. 
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This definition obviouyly includes unpaid work as well as paid 
employment. A career is defined as the totality of work one 
does m his or her lifetime. Obviously, then, when we speak of 
work we mean more than ''jobs/' and when we speak of careers, 
we mean more than occupations. We are talking about a very 
humanistic concept indeed. P'ar too few people have seemed to 
sense this yet. 

Second, in career education, we do not emphasize the work 
ethic. Rather, our primary emphasis is on work values. That 
is, we are not primarily concerned with making i)eople feel a 
societal obligation to work. Rather, we are concerned with 
helping each individual discover ways in which work can be- 
come a meaningful and rewarding part of his or her life. 

Third, career education recognizes that a great deal of 
dehumani/.ation currently exists in the workplace and is vitally 
concerned with attempts to reduce worker alienation. We 
recognize that the presence of both overeducated and under- 
educated workers have contributed to worker alienation and 
seek to change our education system in ways that will help 
correct these kinds of imbalance. We are an active part of the 
total .societal effort to humanize the workplace to the greatest 
extent po.ssible consistent with the goals of our free enter- 
prise .system. 

Fourth, career education also recognises that very stringent 
limits exist with reference to humani/: ; the workplace in the 
world of paid employment. No matter how colorful the wall- 
paper or how soft the piped-in music, the dishes still have to 
be done in ever\' restaurant. We know that under the best of 
circumstances, there will still be many jobs that are dull, 
routine, uninteresting, dirty, diflicult, dangerous, or boring in 
their basic nature. Such jobs will not allow the individual's 
need to work - in a humanistic sense — to be met at his or her 
place of paid employment. That is why in career education we 
aLso emphasize unpaid employment, the p(KSsibilities of work 
a.s one wa\ of using part of one's leisure time, and the work of 
volunteers in many parts of societv. Where the human need 
to achieve something regarded as personally valuable and 
worthwhile cannot be met at one's place of paid employment, 
we .seek to provide alternative ways of meeting this need. That 
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is why the topic of leisure time is a part of the substance of 
career education. 

Our emphasis on such topics as good work habits, work 
attitudes desired by employers, and procedures for use in 
obtaining, holding, and advancing on a paid job is designed to 
make the individual capable of living and working in our free 
enterprise system. There is nothing anti-humanistic about the 
free enterprise system which, at its roots, emphasizes individual 
initiative, effort, and creativity. Too many still seem to believe 
that **profit** is a dirty word. Such persons seem unaware of 
the basic principles under which our form of government oper- 
ates. Those who believe that it is anti-humanistic to teach 
students about the way a democracy works, in terms of its eco- 
nomic principles, are contributing to building a general societal 
distrust of the free marketplace and the concept of competi- 
tion. Career education clearly seeks to restore the public con- 
fidence both in education and in the free enterprise system. 
We see nothing anti-humanistic about such goals. 

Phony Objections 

In terms of number of criticisms directed toward career 
education, more appear to be what I would call **phony objec- 
tions" than legitimate concerns. Because they are so numer- 
ous, it seems appropriate to discuss three such phony objections 
very briefly. They are not worthy of detailed answers. 

Career Education Hasn't Been Proved to Work 

Any new movement can expect to find some resisting on 
the grounds that the movement did not demonstrate its va- 
lidity before it began. There are always some who ask for 
research evidence before a new idea has had a chance to oper- 
ate. The obvious "phoniness'* of this type of objection seems 
to act as no deterrent to such persons. 

It is going to require at least a generation for a movement 
as massive as career education to really validate itself. Change 
comes slowly at any level of education. With a movement such 
as ours that asks for change at all levels of education, it is going 
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to be some time before any sample of students will have had an 
opportunity to undergo a complete career education experi- 
ence that begins no later than kindergarten and continues into 
their adult years. I know of no single community where all of 
the components are even in place yet. We can*t evaluate the 
total effort until the total effort is made. 

Preliminary evaluations of specific career education efforts 
have been generally favorable. Attitudes expressed by par- 
ticipants are positive. Students seem to be learning more in 
school. School-industry cooperation seems to be gaining in 
strength. Still, we have almost no hard data demonstrating, 
for example, statistically significant differences in standardized 
achievement test scores favoring students who have been ex- 
posed to career education at a given grade level as opposed to 
(hose who have not. If one stops and thinks about the total 
career education movement, it is obvious that we should not 
expect large changes at the end of one year — or even three 
years ~ of a person's total educational experience. 

The best justification for career education at the moment 
is its logicalness as an approach to meeting readily observable 
educational needs and the previously demonstrated validity of 
most of the methods career education programs use in progi'am 
operation. To those who question whether career education is 
an appropriate kind of answer to provide to problems of mak- 
ing education meaningful in today *s society, we can only ask 
them, ''What better alternative do you have in mind?'' If the 
answer is to continue as we have in the past, we have a moun- 
tain of evidence to use in illustrating that what we have done 
in the past has contributed more to the problems of today's 
society than can be tolerated. Certainly, some major changes 
must come to American education. There is no other compre- 
hensive effort to change in sight. 

We Don^t Believe You 

A second group of critics — while apparently having read 
some of what we are trying to say are career education con- 
cepts, goals, and objectives — simply don't believe that we 
mean what we say. Their typical strategy seems to be one of 
falselv accusing us of things we don't stand for and then sug- 
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gesting solutions that sound very much Hke our own proposals 
that we made some time ago. 

We have, for example, already made clear that career edu- 
cation seeks to open up options for students — not track them 
in narrow confining ways; that we seek to help minority {per- 
sons expand their career opportunities — not lock them in at 
low levels; that we seek to help college-bound students figure 
out why they are going to college — not discourage them from 
going; that we seek to make vocational education a bona fide 
choice — not recruit students for vocational education; and 
that we seek to expand opportunities for career choices — not 
force premature occupational choices on students. In spite of 
our attempts to make our goals clear and explicit, there seem 
to be some who believe our real goals are exactly the opposite 
of what we say they are. 

I know of no good way to answer this kind of criticism 
except through the actions we take in implementing career 
education programs. Perhaps our actions will speak louder 
than the words of these kinds of critics. They are certainly 
among the '^phoniesr' objectors in existence, 

I Found a Silly Example of Career Education Practice 

A third p'oup of critics has used repoited career education 
practices as a prime basis for heaping criticism on our move- 
ment. Their essential tactic is to take an isolated example of a 
particular activity completely out of context of the career edu- 
cation program in which it reportedly operates. By focusing 
only on a single activity, they loudly question whether thus is 
what American education should really be all about. 

Again, there is no good way to answer this kind of attack. 
All we can do is urge readers who see this form of ''criticism 
by example" being used to consider the basic fallacy of the 
approach to criticism that it represents. Certainly, any of us in 
education know that almost daily each of us engages in some 
activitv with students whic h, if taken by itself and publicized, 
would appear (juestionablc to many persons. Education is a 
profes,si()n that helps people, not through any flashy, magical 
proce.^. but by the thousands of little actions teachers take 
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every day to help one student do better. Many of these ''little 
actions,** if taken out of context, would look silly to others. 

It is obvious that those who want to really attack career 
education through criticizing its programmatic actions will 
have a fertile field for the next several years. That is, as with 
anything new, we are bound to make numerous mistakes as 
we seek to implement the career education concept. Any move- 
ment toward change runs the risk of making mistakes as it 
searches for better ways. Progress requires taking risks and a 
willingness to recognize when we have been ineffective in our 
efforts. I am not worried about the mistakes we have made 
because each can be corrected. I would be more worried if we 
became so fearful of making mistakes that we resisted trying 
something new and different. 

Concluding Statement 

Career education is a movement that invites criticism if 
for no other reason than that it proposes change. I hope this 
paper has demonstrated that the critics can be answered. I 
hope it also demonstrates that our critics can help us grow 
in strength and effectiveness. In this sense, they are of real 
help to us. 
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28. 

Career 
Education: 
Strategies and 
Dilemmas 



Since coming to the U.S, Office of Education in February 
1974» I have had an opportunity to gather some data, study 
other data, and observe much regarding career education in 
the United States, Here, without boring you with statistics, 
I would like to summarize the current status of career edu- 
cation as it now seems to me. The total picture demands that 
I give you both positive and negative perceptions. In a positive 
vein, I think it is safe to say the following: 

(1) Local school enthusiasm for career education is greater 
than that at the state education agency level, but 
agency efforts are greater than the current federal 
effort. 

(2) Good consensus exists among career education leaders 
at the national, state, and local levels regarding the 
basic nature, goals, and implementation strategies for 
career education, 

(3) Some positive evidence related to the effectiveness of 
career education is now present. 



From remarks presented at the State Directors of Vocational Education 
I.eadership Seminar, Columbus. Ohio, September 26, 1974. 
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(4) The professional literature voicing opinions regarding 
career education continues to be more positive than 
negative. 

(5) The financial base for support of career education has 
been extended beyond that derived from vocational 
education monies. 

Data are available to substantiate each of these observations, 
1 see no sign that interest in or enthusiasm for career educa- 
tion is on the decline. True, the sources of interest and support 
have shifted somewhat during the last three years, but that 
is another matter. 

On the negative side — it seems to me that we must face 
the following kinds of sobering facts: 

(1) Implementation of career education has occurred pri- 
marily at the kindergarten through eighth grade level, 
with much less emphasis in our senior high schools and 
very sparse emphasis at the community college, four- 
year college and university, or adult education levels, 

(2) The quantity of the career education effort has far out- 
stripped its quality, 

(3) Career education remains largely a matter of over- 
promise and underdelivery for such special segments of 
the population as the poor, the physically and mentally 
handicapped, minority groups, the gifted and talented, 
and females. 

(4) Large segments of the professional education com- 
munity remain distrustful of career education — and 
large segments of the general public have not yet even 
heard of it. 

(5) The true collaborative effort — involving the formal 
education system, the busines-labor-industry-profes- 
sional-government community, and the home and fam- 
ily—called for by career education has yet to take 
place. 

Such negative facts are, to me, discouraging but not defeating. 
If I were not convinced that each could be overcome, I would 
not name them in so specific a fashion. Each fact is, to me, 
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rooted in attitudes that must be changed, I want now to devote 
the remainder of this paper to a discussion of such attitudes. 

Basic Attitudinal Problems Facing Career Education 

The common criticisms of career education voiced in the 
literature grow basically from misunderstandings. They include 
such charges as the following: (1) career education is anti- 
intellectual; (b) career education will lower our standards; 
(c) career education is antihumanistic; (d) career education 
is trying to keep students out of college; (e) career education 
is a subterfuge for the expansion of vocational education; 
(f) career education will mean tracking of vStudents; (g) career 
education hawsn^t been clearly defined; and (h) career education 
is inviting external control of our schools. fiJach of these charges 
can be and has been answered (Hoyt, 1974). 

The problems I want to discus:^ here have not yet been 
Verbalized as part of the career education controversy. In 
effect they constitute what might be considered the **hidden 
agenda** of resistance. I have serious questions regarding how 
each should be solved. I want here to specify the problems and 
seek your assistance in solving each. 

"Whereas the Moneyr* 

The first problem can be characterized as a "where*s the 
money** attitude. The sources of this problem seem to be two 
in number. One source is in those who .seem to believe that if 
something isn*t expensive, it cannot be very important. By 
judging the importance of a given educational activity only in 
terms of the proportion of the educational budget allocated to 
it. they assign career education a low priority because it 
requires relatively few funds. The second source of this attitude 
is found in those who have never experienced any major change 
in America!! education coming about unless the federal govern- 
ment induced schools to change through providing massive 
financial support programs. Such persons, upon observing the 
sizable federal demonstration grants for career education in 
the last three years, say in effect, too, am ready to initiate 
career education — where s my five hundred thousand dollars?** 
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Two items -(1) physical plant and equipment costs and 
(2) staff salaries- account for over 90 percent of the cost of 
education. Career education does not demand new buildings or 
rooms since it is not seen as a separate ''course/* It does not 
demand ex|>ensive equipment since most of its materials are 
either '^homemade'' by teachers and students or donated by 
the community. It does not require a large staff since its basic 
rationale calls for all staff members to be involved. For all of 
these reasons, the amount seen as required for the implemen- 
tation of career education is bound to represent a relatively 
small portion of the total educational budget. 

To date» my basic strategy has been one of asking school 
administrators building principals and superintendents — to 
assume leadership roles in career education. Reasons for em- 
ploying this strategy include: (a) career education demands 
coordination of all educational personnel, and this should be 
a function of the administrator; (b) career education is depend- 
ent on establishing collaborative relationships with the com- 
munity, which in turn depends on basic school policies for 
which administrators are responsible; (c) I am fearful that, if 
"career education specialists** are appointed, other staff mem- 
bers will be reluctant to assume career education responsi- 
bilities; and (d) I am fearful that any new school program 
calling for increasing school budgets substantially will not be 
well accepted by the taxpayers. Thus I have been championing 
a concept that holds that while career education is exceedingly 
important, it does not have to be expensive. 

Perhaps this strategy is wrong. If so, we must immediately 
begin to face problems a.ssociated with the preparation and 
employment of career education coordinators and specialists. 
Such thoughts raise in my mind the spector of M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees in career education, the establishment of certification 
requirements for career education personnel, and the formu- 
lation of something probably called the ''American Career Edu- 
cation Association." I am very afraid that if these things 
happen, our goal of using career education as an integrative 
vehicle is doomed to failure. The problem must be discussed. 
Stated simply, it is: Do we need special personnel in order to 
operate effective career education programs? Your advice on 
this matter would be most deeply appreciated. 

32^) 
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''If I Can't Control It, Vm Not Interested'* 

The second problem can be characterized as an *Mf I can't 
control it, Tm not interested** attitude. One of the prime com- 
plaints of labor Union leaders^ for example, is that they are 
not being consulted regarding work experience and work study 
aspects of career education. Business leaders want a voice in 
determining matters related to field trips and the use of their 
personnel as resource persons in the classrooms. The Council 
of Chief State School Officers has issued strong statemetils 
regarding its leadership rights and rebponsihilities in career 
education. The National Education Association leadership has 
declared that the classroom teacher is the key to a successful 
career education effort and must be deeply involved in career 
education program decisions. Even these few examples will 
serve to illustrate the seriousness of the problem. 

Coming closer to home for the vocational education com- 
munity — it is obvious that some vocational educators lost 
interest in career education when career education began to 
voice concerns that extended beyond vocational education. In 
some states, vocational education funds have been withdrawn 
from career education with no apparent concern for the effect 
such withdrawal may have on the total career education move- 
ment. It is almost as though, if a given activity is not fully 
supported by vocational education funds, some vocational edu- 
cators develop a lack of trust in the activity, due largely to 
the fact that they do not totally control it. 

To me, this seems very strange indeed. The ava resolution 
on career education, passed in Atlanta in 1973, simultaneously 
expressed a continuing endorsement for career education and 
a plea that additional funding sources be found That resolu- 
tion, as 1 read it, said nothing about withdrawing all vocational 
education funds from the career education movement. 

For my part» it makes no more sense for vocational edu- 
cation to move away from career education than for career 
education lo move away from vocational education. Career 
education and vocational education need each other. As career 
education moves beyond vocational education, it must be sure 
never to move away from the field of vocational education. A 
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very great deal of my energy is, and will continue to be, dedi- 
cated to making sure that this does not happen. 

The essential strategy I have been using is one of seeking 
a small amount of money specifically earmarked for career 
education. I hope to use this money to encourage such addi- 
tional funds as are needed from all o'her parts of education 
and from the business-labor-industry-^^rofessional community. 
This strategy is based on an assumption that control of any 
enterprise is in many ways operationally defined by its funding 
sources. I have assumed that if fiscal responsibility can be 
shared, the collaborative goals of career education can and will 
be met. I think all parts of our formal education system should 
have a voico in forming career education policies and that both 
the business-labor-industry-professional-government commun- 
ity and the home and family structure should also have such 
a voice. This strategy will be most difficult to implement unless 
fiscal responsibility for career education is shared. 

Perhaps this strategy, too, is wrong. The alternative, of 
course, is to seek categorical career education funds in suffi- 
cient amounts to fund all career education efforts. At the fed- 
eral, state, and local levels, this would constitute a major 
change in policies now in common existence. This, then, is a 
second matter on which your advice is badly needed. 

^^What's Mine Is Mine'' 

A third serious problem can be seen as a "what's mine is 
is mine*' attitude. So long as career education was viewed as 
simply a concept, an attitude, and a point of view, this prob- 
lem did not exist. That is, where there is no substance, nothing 
is '*taken away" from anyone. It vvasonly when people in career 
education began to think in terms of programs, rather than of 
concepts, that this problem arose. 

At this point in time, most persons who write about career 
education are doing so in programmatic terms. They speak 
about career awareness, career exploration, career decision 
making, career preparation, career entry, and career progres- 
sion (including reeducation) as programmatic elements of 
career education. Career education programs are being organ- 
i7,ed in ways that emphasize the important contributions many 
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parts of the formal education system and the broader com- 
munity make to various aspects of career education. This 
trend toward speaking programmatically about career edu- 
cation was, in its early stages, strongly reinforced by the 1971 
*Tosition Paper on Career Education" issued by the State 
Directors of Vocational Education in which the following 
statements appear: 

...It is this latter component of career education — 
that of opportunity to prepare for employment — 
which can be well served by contemporary progi'ams 
of occupationa' education. To deny this climaxing 
opportunity is to nullify the purpose of career educa- 
tion.. ..Career education is not synonymous with vo- 
cational education, but vocational education is a 
major part of career education. 

Note that in this 1971 statement, the State Directors of 
Vocational Education, while intent on carving out a major 
part of career education for vocational education, emphasized 
strongly that it was career preparation they were speaking 
about, and that they did not claim other parts of career edu- 
cation as belonging in vocational education. 

In a strategy sense, I have been attempting to emphasize 
the multiple involvement of a wide variety of kinds of person- 
nel - both from within and outside the formal education 
system - in each of the programmatic components of career 
education. Rather than assign each component to a different 
segment of i>ersons, I have been trying to demonstrate that 
by working together in a collaborative fashion, many seg- 
meiUs of both education and the larger society can make 
valuable contributions to each of career education's program 
components. Usually I think of one kind of personnel as key 
personnel, but with supportive assistance from many others. 
For example, I thitik of the elementary school teacher as a 
key person in career awareness, but I look for involvement of 
parents, counselors, vocational educators, and resource per- 
sons from the business-labor-industry-professional community 
in the total career awareness component of the career educa- 
tion program. I tend not to worry about who gets "credit'' for 
helping students but rather how much help the student re- 
ceives in this component of career education. 
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Similarly, I contend that while vocational educators play 
a major role in occupational preparation, important roles are 
also played by academic educators for college-bound students 
and by business and labor personnel for all students. When I 
think about the career decision-making component of career 
education, I see the career guidance specialist playing a key 
role, but I do not see him or her as the only functionary in this 
component of career education. It is this kind of true collabo- 
ration that in my opinion will allow career education to serve 
as an integrative force that will bring many parts of the edu- 
cation system and the larger society together in seeking to 
attain the goals of career education. 

In terms of legislative strategy, my current position is that 
I would strongly support efforts of both ava and apga to 
fund functionaries (personnel) from both fields in a wide va- 
riety of career education s program components. I do not feel I 
can support efforts to claim that ihfi functions themselves are 
the cxcliisirc right of either vocational education or guidance 
personnel. The functions should, it seems to me, be supported 
in career education legislation. The plea I make is *'antiterri- 
toriality" aimed at assuring that no single part of education 
assumes control of any given component of career education. 
Unless this kind of strategy succeeds, the collaborative and 
integrative goals of career education cannot be met. 

At this point, I vcm'v much need and want some direct 
advice. If I ani simply tilting at windmills where there is no 
real danger. I need to understand that this is so. If on the other 
hand vou agree with me that a problem exists, then I need sug- 
gestions and assistance \u solving it. 

'^What's in It for Me?'' 

Finally, a fourth problem can be thought of as a ''what s 
in it for me?" attitude. The entire research base of the p.sychol- 
ogy of motivation is illustrative of the fact that no mortal 
pers<m engages in endeavors that promi.se no hope of personal 
benefit. Vo\ caieej education to seek the collaborative efforts 
of all personnel in education and personnel from the business- 
lab()!-industJ\ -professional-government communit v and from 
the home and famil\ structure demands that each segment see 
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some sensible answer to the "what s in it for me?'' question. 
The obvious danger with a movement such as career educa- 
tion which is still young, weak, and undernourished — is one 
of ovcrpromise and underdelivery. What can and should we 
promise to those we seek to involve in career education? 

To date, our promises have been much more prominent 
than our products. Among the promises we have made are the 
following: 

(1) We have promised teachers that if they follow a career 
education approach, both they and their students will 
enjoy school more. 

(2) We have promised both parents and business t)eople 
that a career education approach to education will 
result in students increasing their achievement levels 
in the basic academic skills. 

{:]) V\fV have promised vocational educators that career 
education will raise the status of vocational education 
and that vocational education will become a true 
choice to be considered by all students. 

(4) We have promised counselors that in career education 
they will have a key and crucial role to play that will 
increase the need for and the status of counselors. 

{r>) We have promised the business-labor-industry-profes- 
sional-government conmiunity that a career education 
emphasis \vill result in moi'e persons leaving our educa- 
tion system equipped with vocational skills, with good 
work habits, and with a desiie to work. 

(G) We have piomised students at all levels of education, 
from the elementary school through the university, that 
a career education emphasis will help them discover a 
more meaiungful set of reasons for learning. 

(7) Wc have promised the humanists in education that by 
including unpaid work as well as paid employment in 
the careei education concept, careei' education will 
have a hmnani/ing. ratlier than a dehumanizing impact. 

(8) We have promised the liberal ai'ts educators that we 
will em|)hasize education as preparation for work as 
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one among several basic goals of education in ways that 
neither demean nor detract from other goals, 

(9) We have promised minority groups, the economically 
disadvantaged, the physically and mentally handi- 
capped, the gifted and talented, females, and adult edu- 
cation student that career education is intended to 
meet their needs to find work that is possible, meaning- 
ful, and satisfying to them. 

We have promised all of these things because we have faith 
that career education can indeed deliver on each of these 
promises, People have believed us and, according to the Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers' preliminary data, approxi- 
mately five thousands of the seventeen thousand school 
districts in the United States have initiated some form of career 
education effort. Yet the hard truth is that three years and 
over $60 million of expenditure later, we are essentially still 
asking all of these groups to accept career education on the 
basis of our faith in this movement. 

Our strategy has been one of concentrating our major 
operational and evaluation efforts at the point of least resist- 
ance — the elementary school. We have hit first that part of 
education where the least amount of change is needed and 
where our chances of obtaining positive results appeared to 
be greatest. This strategy assumes that if we can demonstrate 
concrete successes at the elementary school level,, other levels 
of education will be encouraged to move in a career education 
direction. We have purposely, it seems, stayed away from a 
concentrated emphasis on those points in education where the 
results would be most dramatic — i.e., the transition from 
school to the world of paid employment — because the risks of 
failure in these days seem extremely great. 

It may well be that if we are really serious about attaining 
the integration of vocational and academic education, we 
should be concentrating our efforts at that level of education 
where the two have been in most obvious conflict — the senior 
high school. Such a strategy, while holding high potential for 
negative short-term results, also holds high potential for mak- 
ing clear to all concerned the basic concepts of career educa- 
tion in terms of the challenges for change that they hold. 
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Again, we are faced with a problem on which both help and 
advice is badly needed. Are we promising too much? Are we 
concentrating delivery of pomises on the wrong people and at 
the wrong levels? What strategy will best ensure the long-run 
survival and success of the career education movement? 

Concluding Remarks 

The National Association of State Directors of Vocational 
Education, since the inception of career education, has played 
a key leadership role in both the conceptualization and the 
implementation of career education. As a result, the career 
education movement has evolved in ways that closely approxi- 
mate the conceptual view contained in the Association's 1971 
'^Position Paper on Career Education." That paper has served 
as one of my "bibles** in my efforts to further career educa- 
tion. It is now time to assess the results and to decide whether 
the 1971 position of the Association should be reaffirmed or 
revised. I hope that these remarks may be helpful in making 
such an assessment a reality. 
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The 
Future 
of Work 



In these times, it may well be that one has to be both fear- 
less and foolish to speak about the future of work. Fearless in 
the sense that once the words have been printed, they are 
eminently accessible for verification or refutation as the future 
unfolds. Foolish in the sense that change is currently occurring 
at such a rapid rate that the future is very uncertain. Yet there 
is no way of planning for a future unless one is willing to make 
some kinds of educated guesses about its nature. Further, un- 
less one is willing to anticipate and plan for the future, he or 
she can have no influence in shaping its nature or directions. 
To be content with trying to adapt to whatever the future 
brings to the meaning of work would be to abandon our pro- 
fessional commitment as change agents in career education. 
Thus the topic, if not this content, is most appropriate, and it 
is a needed one to consider. 

The goals of career education are to make work possible, 
meaningful, and satisfying to all individuals (Hoyt et aL, 1972). 
Our possibilities for influencing the future of work will be 
directly related to our efforts and effectiveness in attaining 
these three goals. Thus the three words ~ possible, meaningful, 
and satisfying — are the the key ones to consider here. The con- 
tents of this article are centered round the meaning and impli- 
cations for action associated with these three words. 



From American Vocational Journal (January 1973). 
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To consider making work meaningful demands that we 
begin with a discussion of the meaning of work in the future. 
Following this, we will consider making work possible through 
looking at the probable nature of the occupational society. 
Finally, we will look briefly at the outlook for making work 
satisfying through viewing the probable future nature of the 
workplace. 

The Future Meaning of Work 

In recent months, environmental experts have warned us 
that the world is headed on a path of self-destruction if it 
continues to worship the production of more and more goods 
as the ultimate goal of work. While the practical implications 
of such predictions are great, their operational meaningfulness 
is lessened by observing that, at least in the United States, we 
have already moved into a postindustrial society that finds 
over fifty million of our almost 83 million workers engaged in 
the production of services rather than goods. The trends are 
clearly in the direction of an increasingly service- and informa- 
tion-oriented occupational society in which we will more and 
more find that machines are producing products while man is 
servicing both the machines and his fellow man. This trend 
holds many serious implications for the probable changing 
nature of the meaning of work. The views presented here rep- 
resent my current attempts to think about such implications. 
They are presented here in hopes that they may stimulate 
others to think about these problems. That is, I make no pre- 
tense that I have found the "right'' answers. 

First, it seems to me that we are going to have to cease 
equating the word *'work" with the phrase '^making a living.'' 
There is an increasing amount of work being done and a huge 
amount of work to be done that will carry no necessary finan- 
cial rewards. A service-oriented society carries implicit impli- 
cations of the concept of volunteerism that represents efforts 
of human beings to help other human beings without such help 
being provided only through the jobs they hold for purposes 
of making a living. This of course in no way means that the 
vast majority of work to be done in the future will carry no 
financial rewards, because that will not be true. Most of the 
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work of the world will be clone by personvS employed in occupa- 
tions for which they receive pay. This will be true so long as 
we continue to operate in a free enterprise system. At the same 
time, increasing amounts of work will be carried out in the 
home and in the community for which no paychecks will be 
forthcoming. Such work will be no less important to recognize 
as possessing worth and dignity because it is unpaid. The future 
meaning of work can carry no restrictions in meaning based 
simply on whether it is paid or volunteer in nature. 

Second, it seems to me that no matter what the cost in 
effort and criticism from others, we must move toward retain- 
ing and strengthening the concept of productivity in the future 
meaning of work. I cannot accept a definition of work stated 
merely as efTort aimed toward achievement or accomplishment 
of some task, because if this were so, we would have no clear 
way of difVorentiating the four-letter word **work*' from the 
four-letter word ''play'' — and that would really be societal 
suicide. Distinctions between work and play are becoming 
fuzzier, but they must not be allowed to disappear altogether. 
Therefore I want to .see '*work*' defined as one's efforts aimed 
at the production of goods or services that will be beneficial 
to one's fellow human beings or to oneself. Because we are now 
in an occupational society in which most people are engaged 
in the production of services rather than the production of 
goods makes the concept of productivity itself no less import- 
ant in any way. It may be old fashioned, but it certainly is not 
and will not be inappropriate to say that no benefits can be 
received unles.s some productive efiorts have been accomplished 
either bv the person receiving the benefits or through produc- 
tivit\ on the part of others. We cannot make the world a better 
place by wishing, dreaming, or hoping that it will be. Instead, 
we must strive to make it a better world through our produc- 
tive efiorts aimed at doing so — and that is work. 

Third. 1 believe we are moving toward a period where the 
term "work ethic'' will increasingly be replaced by the term 
*'w()rk values." This, too, will change certain elements in the 
concept ')f work itself. I find that when I voice the term **work 
ethic," man\ people appear to be turned off, and I think this 
is true because of both words. Many people apparently still 
hold an internal, operational definition of work that defines 
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work as doing somethin'^ that one dislikes. As I see the trends, 
they appear to be moving away from this kind of restriction 
on the meaning of the word **work." Just as the meaning of 
work cannot be restricted to whether pay is received for effort 
expended, so too must the meaning of work not be restricted 
by whether the individual enjoys what he or she is doing. Nor 
can I find myself agreeing with those who seem to want to 
restrict the meaning of work to productive efforts that one 
enjoys, with all other productive efforts being labled as *Mabor." 
Rather, I prefer a definition of work that allows for some 
persons to like their work and others to dislike it. 

Perhaps a more serious conceptual problem exists when the 
words *'ethic" and **values" are contrasted. The word **ethic" 
carries strong connotations of societal obligations imposed on 
the individual by the larger society of which he or she is a part. 
The word **values/' on the other hand, carries equally strong 
connotations of individual choice and self-determination. It 
seems to me that we currently have a labor force that has 
largely rejected an **ethicar' basis for working and is striving, 
although far too often ineffectively, toward trying to establish 
a '^values'* basis for the work that they do. Put another way — 
it seems that most people working today are doing so primarily 
because they know no other way to maintain economic self- 
sufficiency. Because most people are still seeking to work in 
no way means that the work ethic is still alive and well, but 
only that most poeple who work see no other way to maintain 
their economic independence. On the other hand, we know 
that work values, in a broad, encompassing sense, are not 
prominent forces in the day-by-day motivations that many 
workers bring to their jobs. For far too many people, work is 
viewed as a means to the end of personal self-enhancement, 
rather than an actual part of the self-enhancement process. To 
such people, the distinction between making a living and living 
itself is all too clear. 

It seems unlikely that we can expect to see a resurgence 
of the work ethic viewed as a necessary obligation imposed on 
the individual by the society of which he or she is a part. Nor 
does it seem likely that we will soon be witnessing a return to 
the even older version of vocation as a "calling" under which 
we meet our obligations to God and so earn for ourselves a 
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place in heaven. True, such motivations for working are and 
will continue to be powerful forces in the lives of some indi- 
viduals. However, as a motivational basis for working that has 
wide appeal among most workers in the country, there appears 
little hope that this will occur. It is in this sense that those 
who contend the classical form of the work ethic is dead can 
find some validity in their claim. 

Rather than a moralistic basis for choosing to work, it 
would seem more generally fruitful to attempt to provide what 
may be viewed as a moral basis for worker motivation. Stated 
another way, rather than making an individual feel "right- 
eous** through work seen as a fulfilling of societal obligations, 
it may he better to attempt to help the individual feel "right** 
about his work in the sense of the personal meaning and mean- 
ingfulness it brings to his or her life. If this is true, then it 
follows that the future will see a pluralistic view of work 
values that provides a wide variety of alternative ways in which 
an individuaPs work can truly become a meaningful and re- 
warding part of his or her total life experience, I feel that we 
.should be moving in this direction as we attempt to help work 
take on pei*sonal meaningfulness to individual workers in the 
yea!*s ahead. We would be derelict in our responsibilities both 
to the individuals we serve and to the broader society if we 
did not attempt to do so. 

Fourth, and related to the third, it seems to me that the 
word **career" will aSvSume new and broader connotations in 
the future. In a forthcoming book concerned with career edu- 
cation in the elementary school (Hoyt et a/., 1972), I have 
defined "career*' to mean the totality of work an individual 
performs during his lifetime. This of course includes work done 
as a child as well as an adult. It also includes work for which 
one receives no pay as well as work performed as part of a paid 
job. For some time, I have thought of the "ideal career*' as one 
that: (a) brought maximum personal satisfaction to the indi- 
vidual, (b) produced the greatest societal benefits of which the 
individual is capable, and (c) resulted in the greatest possible 
economic returns that the individual could possibly realize. As 
of now, I am convinced that this view of the "ideal career*' is 
not generally valid. I am equally convinced that it will be even 
less valid for most people in the years ahead. 
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Instead, the futurt* will find the **ideal career*' being de- 
fined more and more as a function of the personal value system 
of the individual. The '*ideal career," then, will be generically 
defined as one that brings maximum meaning and meaningful- 
ness to the individual as a part of his total life-style. For one 
individual, this may be a career consisting of work that he most 
enjoys doing. For another, it may be a career consisting of work 
aimed almost entirely at meeting societal needs as the indi- 
vidual .sees them to exist. Yet another individual's ideal career 
may be one that brings him the greatest possible economic 
return. For most individuals, the ideal career will probably be 
one that is a mix of several work values that combine to bring 
personal meaning to him and to his life. It will, mx^re and more, 
1)0 an individual matter. 

Work and the Labor Market 

In addition to making work mf^aningful, career education 
seeks to make work possible for all individuals. To what extent 
does the future appear promising in terms of this very import- 
ant goal of career education? 

Realistically, it does not appear likely that in the foresee- 
able future the United States can expect to approach full 
employment in paid jobs for al! those who seek to work. While 
some reduction from our current unemployment rate — it is 
most assuredly hoped — seems to be in the picture for the long- 
run future, there does not seem to be great likelihood of 
reducing unemployment mvich below 4 percent. Thus it seems 
obvious that if work is to become possible for all individuals 
who seek it» we are surely going to have to define work so that 
it includes unpaid as well as paid employment. 

While the concept of unpaid work may be conveniently 
used for purposes of making the possibility of work a realistic 
goal of career education, it would be a real '^cop-out*' if we used 
this kind of reasoning as an excuse for failing to use career 
education as a means of reducing unemployment rates among 
tho.se seeking work for pay. A prime problem for many years 
how has lK»en that those seeking paid employment lack the 
skills required to perform successfully in occupations for which 
there are job openings. Career education in general and voca- 
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tional education in particular, as part of career education, can 
and must be expected to take an active and positive role in 
solving this problem. 

This responsibility of course is what has led the career 
education movement to call for a great expansion of the varie- 
ties and levels of vocational education opportunities at both 
the secondary and the post-secondary school levels. While this 
has caused some skeptics of career education to accuse this 
movement of representing nothing more than a subterfuge for 
the expansion of vocational education, career education has no 
way of making work possible for individuals unless it continues 
to call for and demand this rapid expansion of vocational 
education. Career education, as a movement, may be expected 
to receive continuing criticism for its support of vocational 
education, but it would not exist whatsoever were it to fail 
to do so. 

In addition to helping make work possible by increasing 
the numbei-s of individuals who possess the vocational skills 
required for today*s jobs, career education must also become 
more and more concerned about solving problems of job place- 
ment for all those it seeks to serve. This will include active 
programs of job development as well as comprehensive pro- 
grams, involving the joint efforts of vocational education and 
the business-labor-industrial community, aimed at helping 
individuals make a successful transition from school to work. 
As WQ look to the future, it seems inevitable that we must 
become increa.singly concerned about current disparities that 
exist in unemployment rates between members of differing por- 
tions of the total population. Current disparities in unemploy- 
ment rates between youth and adults, between white and 
nonwhite members of the population, and between males and 
females must become a major concern of all of us in the years 
innnediateiy ahead. We have counted and recorded them 
through the Bureau of Labor Statistics for far too long. 



The third goal of career education is to make work satisfy- 
ing to each individual. Attainment of this goal will demand 
that in the years ahead we devote increasing attention to con- 
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ditions existing within the workplace itself. One kind of atten- 
tion that has already begun to emerge consists of efforts aimed 
at helping the individual worker find more variety, more auton- 
omy, and more personal pride in the work that he or she is 
asked to perform. 

It seems likely that such approaches as allowing workers 
to exchange specific job duties on a rotating basis, to have some 
voice in determining their work hours and the total number of 
days they work in a week, and to be able to see the final product 
or services being produced in ways that will help each worker 
understand the important role he or she played in its produc- 
tion will all be used with increasing frequency in the work 
setting. In addition, it seems reasonable to expect continuing 
increa.se in future years, with respect to attempts on the part 
of business and industry to provide their workers with leisure 
time benefits and opportunities that will, it is hoped, make their 
work a more .satisfying part of their total life-style. All of these 
kinds of efforts represent attempts to humanize work and to 
recognize workers as human beings rather than objects to be 
manipulated by executive orders and older forms of personnel 
management. 

A second area of attention for the future can be seen in 
the need for social action steps required for making work more 
satisfying to the individual worker. This includes efl'orts aimed 
at eliminating the presence of both racism and sexism in the 
workplace. We all know that racism and sexism currently exist 
in hiring practices, in pay scale determinations, and in the 
differential nature of career ladders currently existing in many 
places throughout the United States. There is no good way in 
which career education can devote massive efforts aimed at 
helping individuals want to work and acquire the skills neces- 
sary for today \s work while ignoring discriminatory practices 
{hi\{ exist in the workplace itself. In the past school people have 
spent considerable time listening to employers tell us what 
they would like to .see in their employees with respect to both 
work attitudes and job skills. In the future school people are 
going to have to spend some time telling employei-s t.he kinds 
of conditions that must exist in the workplace if work is to be 
.satisfying to each individual. The communication between 
those who prepare workers and those who employ them must 
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increasingly become a two-way street in the years ahead. This 
can be mutually beneficial to both the employer and the em- 
ployee. Unless this is done, career education will continue to 
shortchange many of those it purports to serve. 

Implications for Counselors and Vocational Educators 

This article has concerned itself with career education's 
goals of making work possible, meaningful, and satisfying to 
each individual. It has attempted to concentrate on a futuristic 
view of the probable needed changes required for accomplish- 
ment of each of these goals. While some of the futuristic views 
presented here will be found to be in error as time passes, it is 
felt that most of them have a solid basis of need and fairly clear 
indications as trends. 

The four-letter word *'work" represents to me a powerful 
and wonderful concept. It is a word that holds gi'eat implica- 
ti<ms both for tho.se who wish to empha.<;ize the needs of the 
larger society and for those who express primary interest in 
benefits accruing to individuals in that society. A dedication 
to the concepts and goals of work can and should serve as a 
powerful common incentive for bringing counselors, vocational 
educators, academic teachers, the business-labor-industry com- 
munity, parents, and students closer together. If we can view 
work in the broad context in which it has been discussed here, 
it would seem that counselors and vocational educators 
throughout the country can find strong common bases of need 
for developing closer and more effective relationships with each 
other. This broader concept of work also holds great potential 
for allowing both coun.selors and vocational educators to work 
more clo.sely with academic teachers in ways that vvill hasten 
the integration of vocational education into the total school 
curriculum and thus provide an expansion of real education 
alternatives available to all students. 

The implications of an emphasis on work are especially 
great when one considers needed improvements in relationships 
between education and the i)Usiness-labor-industry com- 
munity. It is a word which, if we can think about its many 
implications in a clear and rational fashion, vvill form the 
foundation for building a whole host of reasons for such closer 
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relationships and a series of valid means by which such rela- 
tionships can exist in practice. 

More importantly, an emphasis on work holds very great 
implications for the growth, development, and maturation of 
those youth and adults we all seek to serve. To consider the 
kind of work one may elect to do and the personal meaning 
the concept of work conveys to the individual will go a long 
way toward helping each individual better discover who he is, 
the kind of activities that will bring the greatest meaning to 
his life, and a series of concrete ways in which he can d'i tnon- 
strate, through the work he does, his worth as an individual 
human being. This is the emphasis that career education seeks 
to bring to American education. It is an emphasis that is 
long overdue. 
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Technology continues to increase the complexity of our 
occupational society. It is not simply a matter of the increas- 
ingly rapid rate at which new occupations are created. Rather, 
it also involves recognition of the fact that these newer occu- 
pations require more skills and knowledge. As a result, the 
demand for unskilled labor diminishes each year. Relationships 
between education and work become closer and closer. We all 
know this to be true. Yet both educators and the business- 
labor-industry community have failed to act constructively in 
acconmuxlating to this fact. Instead, both have tended to 
blame those least respon.sihle for this condition — namely, the 
youth who leave our educational institutions for the world of 
paid employment. W^hen we tire of blaming youth, we blame 
each other. In either event, our youth continue to suffer. 

Our educational institutions have operated for years under 
a false assumption that the best way to prepare youth for the 
world is to lock them up in a schoolhouse and keep them away 
from that world. The busine.ss-labor-industry community has 
operated undej a false assumption that responsibility for ready- 
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ing youth for entry into the world of work must rest squarely 
on our educational institutions. As a result, the *'world of 
schooling" and the **world of work'* have been two quite differ- 
ent worlds. Is it any wonder that our youth have had trouble 
making the transition from the world of schooling to the world 
of work? Is it any wonder that adults needing occupational 
retraining have had trouble making the transition from the 
world of work to the A^orld of schooling? It is time to quit 
asking such questions and to start moving toward some con- 
structive solutions. 

Needed solutions do not in my opinion, lie in **fine-tuning'* 
either world through making minor modifications. Instead, it 
seems to me that we need to work together to create a **third 
world" for youth - a world in which educational institutions 
and the business-labor-industry community interact collabo- 
ratively to provide an environmejit, a set of learning experi- 
ences, and a set of opportunities for helping all persons in our 
society — adults as well as youth, women as well as men, high 
school dropouts as well as college graduates, the poor as well 
as the affluent - make a successful transition from the world 
of schooling to the world of paid employment. 

To me the career education movement represents the kind 
of "third world" environment that is so badly needed today. 
Career education's primary focus is on increasing the ability 
of individuals to recognize and capitalize upon relationships 
between education and work in our society. It places equal 
emphasis on society's need for work in increasing productivity 
and on the individuals need to find personal meaning and 
meaningfulne.ss in the work she or he does. It balances the law 
of microeconomics which in effect says '*There ain't no free 
lunch" with the law of macroeconomics which in effect says 
'in the long run,, we're all dead.'* In so doing, it rests its basic 
strategies of conceptualizat ion round the principles of career 
development. 

It assumes that, unlike earlier educational concepts, career 
education is not .something that the schools can do by them- 
.^elves. Rather, at its basic roots, the career education move- 
ment has been pictured as a collaborative effort of the formal 
education system, of the business-labor-industry-professional- 
government community, and of the home and family structure. 
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To discuss this **thircl worlcP' environment represented by 
career education, we must first discuss some **bedrock" prin- 
ciples concerning both work and career development. Second, 
it will be necessary to discuss briefly some basic steps in career 
development where this "third world*' environment is needed. 

Work and Careers 

When I visit Boston, I try to spend some time in the old 
graveyard on the Boston Commons. There, on tombstone after 
tombstone, I can find three facts inscribed — the name of the 
persons, age at time of death, and occupation. It is obvious, 
when one thinks about that period and reads those inscriptions, 
how each — cobbler, lamp maker, teacher, lawyer, and so on — 
contributed, through work, to the society of the time. More 
importantly to me, it is obvious that work was a meaningful 
part of the person s life-style. It is easy for me to fantasize 
about life-styles and the great meaning of work in that early 
American society. As I do so, I always have a feeling of sadness 
that work, as a part of one's personal identification, no longer 
holds gi'eat personal meaning for many American citizens. 

Do not misunderstand what I am trying to say here. I am 
not pleading or wishing for a return to a kind of occupational 
society that existed in simpler times. If we inscribed grave- 
stones with occupations today, we would need very large stones 
indeed just to record the variety of occupational changes that 
can be expected to occur for most persons today. We would 
also have to inscribe the graves of women with considerably 
more than the words of "wife and mother." No, I am not 
pleading for a return to a simpler society, nor to a rebirth of 
the classic form of the Protestant work ethic. Those days are 
past. As we live in the present, we must look to the future. But 
as we do so with a time perspective, there are .some valuable 
observations to be made regarding work and life. 

Work, in such a time perspective, is more properly regarded 
as a human right than as a societal obligation. When 1 use the 
word "work.** 1 am (with some technical restrictions not neces- 
sar\ to specifv here) speaking about conscious effort aimed at 
producing benefits for oneself or for oneself and others. When 
any of us face squarely the question ''Who am I?" we discover 
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that to a very large degree the answer we give is stated in terms 
of our accomplishments — our achievements — things that we 
have done during our lifetime. When we face the even more 
personal tiuestion of^'Why am I?" we find this to be even more 
true. Each of us is best known to ourselves and to others 
through the work we do and have done. Each of us finds our 
greatest sense of self-worth through the personal and societal 
benefits we are able to produce as a result of our efforts - 
through our work. 

I am speaking here of a basic human need of all human 
beings. It is a need that is just as real in 1974 as it was in 1774. 
It is a need to do, a need to be useful, and a need to be used. 
F\)rnier President Lyndon Johnson put it well when in one of 
his speeches he said 'To hunger for use and to go unused is 
the greatest hunger of all.'* 

If this, then, is what is meant by **work*' as a human right, 
then it is important to define ^'career" as the totality of work 
one does in her or his lifetime. With this definition, it is obvious 
that each of us has only one career. For most persons, her or his 
career begins considerably before the preschool years and 
extends well into the retirement years. During one s career, 
there are, and increasingly will be, several changes in jobs, 
positions, and e\ en occupations. But one does not change one's 
career. Rather, one's career evolves and develops throughout 
one s lifetime and,^ in the process, serves as the clearest and 
most obvious ua\' in which each of us can answer the two 
(|uestions of "Who am I?" and **Wliy am I?" 

In the sense I have been defining "work" here, it is clear 
that man> thousands of people who ha\e found jobs in today s 
occupational society have not found "work." Instead, they 
ha\c found what must more pioperly be known as "labor" — 
hugel\ involuntar\ effort to produce something, be it goods 
oi sci\ ice^ — uhich, while supposedly of some value to others, 
holds little oi no ))C)*sonal meaningfulness or sense of real 
accomplishment oi leal purpo.^e for the individual. To meet 
their personal needs for work, they must look to activities in 
which thc\ engage during their leisure time. They endure, 
rather than enj()>, then jobs, Produ(tivit\* declines. Worker 
(li,s,satisfacti()n incieases. Neithei emploNer nor employee is 
happ> . 
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Current efforts to humani/e the workplace are at best the 
means of correcting this situation. They are not basic ways of 
preventing its occurrence in the future. A long-range positive 
and preventive approach will demand that we face squarely 
the increasingly close relationships between education and 
work that exist in today's occupational society. If we do this, 
we find many workers whose jobs underuse their talents, offer 
little or no challenge, and lead to boredom. We find many 
others who, because they lack specific skills, find they cannot 
meet employer expectations and so are frustrated. Whether 
the condition is one of boredom or frustration, the result is the 
.same — i.e., worker alienation. 

Education, plus relationships between education and work, 
is in the middle of this dilemma. As a result, we hear people 
.speaking of ^'overeducated" and "undereducated" workers. 
Such oversimplified expressions by themselves do not point the 
way toward positive change. The way toward change can only 
be found by considering problems of career development facing 
youth in terms of the potential that the "third world" of career 
education holds for helping youth - and adults -solve such 
problems in today's .society. 

Societal Needs and Career Development 

There are four areas of societal and individual need to con- 
.sider within the framework of career development. P^ach are 
(iiscu.s.sed briefly First, the current rapidity of occupational 
(hange demands that both \outh and adults be equipped with 
adaptability .skills. Two broad cla.s.ses of adaptability skills - 
basic academic skills and good work habits - are prime con- 
cerns of the career education movement. 

H\ basic academic skills, I mean what in common terms is 
often referred to as ^'reading, writing,, and arithmetic'' - the 
basic communication and mathematical skills that are pre- 
requisite to learning specific vocational skills for large num- 
bers of occupations. Career education seeks to increase the 
student's moli\ati()n for learning such skills through making 
clear both the need for and the necessity of such skills in 
today's world of v\ork. Too many students, and too many 
teacher.s. seem to be caught m a "school for schooling's sake" 
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syndrome at ail levels of education. The only reason they can 
see for going to school is that they can ready themselves for 
still more schooling. Students ask their teachers, *'What good 
will it do me to learn this?" and teachers too often answer by 
saying, "You will need it for classes to take next year/' As a 
result, student motivation for learning and teacher motivation 
for teaching declines. When this happens, academic achieve- 
ment also declines, and when students leave school for the 
world of paid employment, employers complain that they (the 
students) can't read, write, or calculate at a level that will 
make them productive workers. 

Career education seeks to turn this situation around by 
making education as preparation for work both a prominent 
and a permanent goal of all who learn. For this to occur, both 
employers and employees in the world of work outside educa- 
tion must be active participants in the educational process. 
Many elementary school teachers, like their students, simply 
do not know how the skills they teach are used in the world of 
paid employment. The same can be said of many teachers at 
the secondary and collegiate levels. To remedy this deficiency, 
career education asks that persons from the world of work out- 
side education be willing to serve as resource persons in class- 
rooms and to open up the workplace for student and educator 
observation. Students in our schools today need to learn from 
persons who have been through the '\school of hard knocks" 
as well as from those who have been through the **school of 
hard books." 

A conscious effort, beginning in the early elementary school 
and continuing through all of formal educiition, to teach good 
work habits is a second essential adaptal)ility skill of concern 
to career education, B\ "work habits," we are not speaking of 
**work values" - of personal reasons why a particular indi- 
vidual would make career decisions. Rather, we are .speaking 
onl\ about those basic work habits which over the years have 
been identified as clearly related to productivity. 

Let me put it in the most direct possible terms: We want 
all students to learn to try — to do their best at any assign- 
ment - to begin their work on time -to finish their work 
assignments before .stopping — to cooperate with their fellow 
workers - and to recognize the interdependence of various 
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workers and so the necessity for someone who directs or super- 
vises others. If youth first become aware of the nature and 
importance of good work habits only when they leave school- 
ing for the world of paid employment, it's too late. Such work 
habits, if they are to become a part of the person, must be 
consciously taught, beginning in the early elementary school. 
To be fully effective, they must be reinforced in the home and 
family structure. Thus this is one way in which the home and 
family become part of the collaborative effort known as career 
education. Good work habits, as adaptability skills, are fully 
as essential as are the basic academic skills. 

Second, each student, at whatever point she or he leaves 
the formal education system for the world of paid employment, 
needs OIK* or more sets of specific vocational skills that can be 
u.sed to gain entry into today^s labor market. For some stu- 
dents, such skills will have to be learned at the secondary 
school level. Increasingly, many others will be learning such 
skills at the post -.secondary, subbaccalaureate degree level. 
Thou.sands will continue to seek acquisition of such skills at 
the undergraduate and graduate levels in our institutions of 
higher education. For all students, the beginnings of such 
specific skills must be found in the secondary school experi- 
ences. English, for the prospective writer is vocational skills 
training Just as much as machine shop is vocational skills 
training for the* prospective machinist. We need to rid our- 
selves of the fal.se notion that in our .secondary schools some 
students are getting ready to work while others are getting 
ready for college. In the past, too many students have gone to 
college ifisfead ofgoing to work. With no clear vocational goals, 
manv have learned while in college much more about how to 
enjo> life than about how to pay for it. Career education seeks 
to insert at every level of education, from the secondary school 
through the graduate school, a recognition of the need for and 
the importance of using education as a means of acquiring 
entry-level vocational skills. 

If this goal is to be implemented in a meaningful fashion, 
it \^ill mean a .sizable increase in vocational-technical education 
at both the secondary and the post -secondary .school levels. It 
will also mean an increase in work experience and work study 
progranvs for both college- and noncollege-bound students, be- 
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ginning in the high school and continuing throughout all of 
higher education. We simply cannot expect that all, or even 
most, of the skills required for entry into the world of paid 
employment can be simulated or taught only within the school 
setting. The job-seeking, job-getting, and job-holding skills 
needed in today's society are an essential part of these basic 
vocational skills. Participation of the business-labor-industry 
community with educational personnel will be essential if 
today's students are to acquire such skills. 

Third, career decision-making skills are absolutely essen- 
tial in a society such as ours that worships, above all else, 
freedom of choice for each individual. A common mistake is 
one of thinking about career decision making as though it 
occurred at only one point in time. It is essential to recognize 
that this is a developmental proce.ss. As such, it includes career 
awareness, career motivation, career exploration, the making 
of a wide variety of career choices, career preparation, career 
entry, and career progression. 

Career awareness is the starting point. I am convinced that 
many of today \syouth have not rejected work. Rather, in effect 
they have never heard of it — except in a negative fashion 
described as 'Mabor." They have never seen it, touched it, 
smelled it. or done it. Many have no realistic concept of the 
nature of the world of work — or even the name or nature of 
their parents' occupations. This is illustrated by a little boy I 
heaid about who asked his mother why his daddy always 
brought home a whole briefcase full of papers to work on at 
night. When the mother replied by explaining that "Daddy 
can't get all his work done at the office,'' the little boy asked, 
"WclK why don't they put him in a slower group?" 

To correct this situation, youth need to be exposed during 
the early elementary school years to a broad overview of the 
nature of the world of paid employment. Such a view is one 
designed to make children aware that a wide variety of kinds 
of work exists and is needed in our society, that people work 
for different reasons, and that our occupational society is an 
orderly place, in terms of relationships between various broad 
occupational ( las.^ificati()n.s. For this to occur, the collaborative 
efforts of both the business-labor-industry community and the 
home and family will be required. 
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To become aware of the general nature of the world of paid 
employment is one thing; to consider how one might choose to 
occupy a particular place in that world is quite a different 
thing. Awareness must be followed by exploration — with a 
searching For how one s interests, talents, and values can be 
used in ways leading to occupational decisions that are satis- 
fying to the individual and beneficial to society. For such deci- 
sions to he made hurriedly or at only one particular point in 
time is both dangerous and upsetting. Youth need "tryout*' 
experiences that will allow them to experience something of 
what it would be like if they chose a particular field or classi- 
fication of work. Such tryout experiences, if they are to be 
realistic, must include experiences in the real world of paid 
employment. For many students, the junior high school years 
are good times for this kind of experience. For many others, 
particularly the college bound, such tryout experiences should 
continue through the senior high school years and into part of 
the undergraduate experience on a college campus. 

The making of specific career decisions demands that each 
person answer, for hereelf or himself, three questions: 

(1) What is important to me? 

(2) What is possible for me? 

(;}) What is probable for me? 

To answer such questions, in terms of one's entire future, is 
increasingly impossible in these times of rapid change. The 
certainty of uncertainty is what faces most young people today. 
At the same time, a reality of the moment and the short-run 
future always exists. It is a reality that can, with the collabo- 
rative efforts of the formal education system and the business- 
labor-industry community, be communicated to our youth. If 
such information regarding educational and occupational 
opportunities available for choice are combined with the per- 
sonal understandings of interests, aptitudes, and values gained 
from the collaborative experiences offered by career education, 
each youth will have a wider and more informed basis for per- 
sonal career decision making. A reasoned pattern of career 
decisions for each youth is what we seek — not necessarily 
decisions that seem reasonable to us. For this to happen, con- 
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siderable strenghtening of career guidance and counseling must 
take place in our educational institutions, Part of this strength- 
ening must come from the resources — both personal and phy- 
sical — of the business-labor-industry community and the home 
and family structure. 

Work Values 

Finally, a few words about the nature and importance of 
work values is in order. No matter how much help is provided 
in career awareness, career exploration, career preparation, or 
career decision making based on a combination of self and 
occupational information, the very personal question of ''Why 
should I workr remains for each individual. Answers to this 
question can Ix? viewed from an economic, a sociological, or a 
psychological base. Each individual can be expected to use 
these three bases, singly or in some combination, for answering 
this most personal question. As they do, some will find them- 
selves choosing to use their work values in unpaid work — for 
example, as a volunteer worker, as a full-time homemaker, or 
in work done as part of their leisure time. Many others will 
want to answer this question in terms of the setting in which 
they spend their greatest number of waking hours — their 
workplace in the world of paid employment. 

if work values are to be meaningful in the world of paid 
employment, it must be possible for workei^s to exercise them 
in that world. This of course is the general topic of humaniza- 
tion of the workplace and one that cannot be discussed here. 
I mention it to illustrate that if the career education efforts I 
have been speaking about here are to be initiated, this topic 
cannot be ignored. 



Concluding Remarks 

Let me conclude by stating, in the most simple and direct 
terms possible, the goals of the career education movement. 
In a societal sense, these goals can be stated by saying that we 
want every individual in the United States to: (a) want to 
work, (b) acquire the skills necessary to work in these times, 
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and (c) engage in work that is satisfying to the individual and 
beneficial to society. In an individualistic sense, we want work- 
true work, not labor — to become (a) possible, (b) meaningful, 
and (c) satisfying for each individual. 

These goals are ones that cannot be met if only our formal 
education system is working toward them. They will demand 
the kinds of collaborative efforts and dedication that I have 
been talking about. Both the individuals in our society and the 
larger society itself badly need these kinds of collaborative 
efforts. They need them now. 
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No .significant lasting change has ever come quickly to 
American education. Those changes that have come most 
rapidly were associated with substantial infusion of federal 
funds. They have tended to last only so long as the federal flinds 
kept coming. This means of course that they were not ''changes" 
at all, but simply accommodations to federal pressures. Lasting 
changes in education have come only when there exists an 
internal commitment and a personal willingness to change on 
the part of educators themselves. The career education con- 
cept, in addition to calling for this kind of personal commit- 
ment to change for educators, seeks similar commitments to 
change from the business-lahor-industry community, from 
parents, and from students themselves. A broad pattern of 
changes will be necessary for successful implementation of the 
career education concept. 

To date, very iittle evidence exists indicating that these 
kinds of basic changes are taking place. Because of the newness 
of the career education concept, this is not surprising. We can- 
not expect change to come until people understand and accept 
the career education concept as personally meaningful to them. 
It is going to take time. While, then, it is too early to expect 
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much change, it is not too early to specify in broad terms the 
kinds of basic changes being sought by the career education 
movement. 

Needed Changes in American Education 

The kinds of basic changes that the career education con- 
cept calls for in American education share two very important 
features. F'irst, none are new or radical ideas that have failed 
to demonstrate their worth. Each has been tried and found 
useful in some school system at some time. Second, none is of 
such a nature that it would, if adopted, interfere with or detract 
from any other worthy goal of American education. On the 
contrary, the proposed changes hold high potential for helping 
American education meet all its goals. Space limitations will 
permit me to discuss no change fully, but several can be briefly 
described. 

One such basic change lies in the need for the year-round 
school in which both students and teachers attend classes on 
a staggered basis throughout the full twelve months of the 
\eai. The year-round school offers many advantages for all of 
American education. It is important to career education for 
two reasons. First, it represents a way we can avoid "dumping** 
large numbers of gi'aduates on the labor market once a year, 
a practice that guarantees continuing employment problems 
for school leavers. Second, it provides an excellent opportunity 
for teachers to use part of their time during the year to gain 
experience in the world of work outside education without bur- 
dening employers with large numbers of such teachers only 
during the school months. 

A .^*^cond basic change lies in the need for the eighteen-hour 
school day and the six-day school week. Again, we find here a 
change that would benefit all of American education in many 
ways. Foi career education, such a change would have three 
significant advantages. First, it would allow us much more 
flexibility in establishing work experience and work study 
programs for .secondaiy .school students. Second, it would allow 
the public schools to make significant contributions to adult 
education, including the need for retraining and upgrading of 
both unempl()>ed and underemployed adult workers. F'inally, 
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it would allow a much more efficient use of school facilities that 
would permit the expansion of vocational education shops and 
laboratories without huge additional school construction costs. 

A third basic change lies in the need for performance evalu- 
ation. The age of accountability has come to American edu- 
cation. We know that we can no longer continue to cite the 
pas.sage of time as the prime criterion for use in evaluating 
education accomplishment. Performance evaluation holds muU 
tiple advantages for career education. These include: (a) the 
opportunity for college-bound students to explore occupational 
education without being 'Mocked in" by strict Carnegie unit 
requirements of so-called "college prep'* courses, (b) the oppor- 
tunity to extend educational credit for student learning that 
goes on beyond the four walls of the school, without detracting 
from the worth of the credits that are granted, and (c) the 
opportunity to allow students some voice in determining their 
unique educational goals under a system whereby they can see 
how clo.se they came to accomplishing their goals, not how they 
failed to meet goals established by and for other persons. 

A fourth basic change is found in the necessity to make it 
po.ssible for some persons without standard teaching certificates 
to teach in our elementary and .secondary schools. Some of the 
skills required in effective career education programs are those 
learned in the "school of hard knocks." We need to make it 
possible for exchange programs to be established between p - 
fessional educators and employed persons from the world of 
work outside education, .Again we find a change that holds 
positive potential for helping us meet many goals of education. 
It is particularly important if career education goals are to be 
n)et. 

Fifth, we need to see the open-entry/open-exit system of 
education adopted as an mtegral part of American education. 
In these times of rapid technological change it is no longer 
possible for most persons to honestly say they have "finished" 
then* education. Some secondary school students will profit 
more from formal education if they are allowed to work full 
tin)e for a while before finishing their twelfth grade. They 
should be able to do .so without being labeled a "school drop- 
out." Similarly, it should be possible for .some out-of-school 
youth and adults to return to the public schools for purposes of 
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continuing their education without being placed in special 
classes. There are many good reasons why our public schools, 
in these times, must be prepared to serve adults as well as 
youth. The career education movement represents one of 
those reasons. 

Needed Changes in the 
Business- Labor- Industry Community 

Some persons from the business-labor-industry community 
who are voicing support of career education seem to be unaware 
that if career education is to work, they must be active partici- 
pants, not simply **cooperators** with the education system. 
Kven fewer appear to recognize that in addition to changes in 
education, a series of changes must also occur in the business- 
labor-industry conununity. These needed changes are fully as 
great in magnitude as those called for in our system of public 
education. 

First, major changes must take place in the business-labor- 
industry community if the great expansion of opportunities for 
observations, work experience, and work study called for by 
career education is t.o actually occur. Observation experiences 
have been made available to elementary school students on an 
infreciuent and sporadic basis in the past. Programs of work 
experience and woi k st udy carried out cooperatively with school 
.systems have been limited primarily to some vocational edu- 
cation students. 

The career education concept calls for observations, work 
experience, and work study being made available to all stu- 
dents sonK'time during their kindergarten through twelfth 
grade public school experience. In addition, it calls for similar 
opportunities being made available to teachers, counselors, and 
school adnnnistrators. When one considers that this is to be 
done, in part, through exchange programs between .school 
personnel and persons from the business-labor-industry com- 
numit>. the challenge for change takes on a mind-boggling 
dimension Yet it is going to be essential if the career education 
concept is to really work. 

Second, the business-labor-industrv community must be 
willing to work with school personnel in the establishment and 
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o|)eration of comprehensive placement programs designed to 
help students make a successful transition from school to work. 
A career education program that helped students who want to 
work, equipped them with job skills^ and then did nothing 
about job placement would surely be a farce. We have seen the 
ratio of youth to adult unemployment rise each year since 
1960. Career education is charged with responsibility for revers- 
ing this trend. If this is to be done, comprehensive job place- 
ment programs, carried out cooperatively between schools and 
the business-labor-industry community, must be established. 
Public education and the busine.ss-labor-industry community 
cannot continue to blame each other for the failure of many 
former students to make a successful transition from school 
to work. This change is essential. 

A third basic change must consist of conscious and consci- 
entious efforts on the part of the business-labor-industry com- 
munity to improve both physical and psychological conditions 
in the workplace it.self. One of the reasons why some employers 
say they have 'Mou.sy" workers is that they (the employers) 
have created some *Mousy'* jobs. A wide variety of means — now 
readily available — can help workers gain more personal pride, 
satisfaction, and feeling of accomplishment from the tasks they 
are asked to perform on the job. In far too many employment 
settings these new approaches have not yet been considered, 
let alone adopted. We know that racism and sexism are still 
significant and powerful forces in both hiring and promotion 
practices existing in the occupational society. Career education 
cannot, in good conscience, try to help more students want to 
v\ork unless it is willing to devote considerable attention to 
the.se problems. The actual solutions, of course^ must take place 
in the busine.ss-labor-uulustry community. 

Needed Attitudinal Changes 

Much of the long-run future success of the career education 
movement will be dependent on the extent to which we are 
successful in creating basic attitudinal changes among stu- 
dents, parents, professional educators, the business-labor- 
mdustry community, and the general public. No amount of 
programmatic change can po.ssibly produce positive results 
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unless such attitudinal changes take place. This is where the 
career education movement itself faces its greatest danger, for 
career education programs must necessarily be initiated in 
places where negative attitudes are present. In such situations, 
the greatest efforts must be made to effect positive attitude 
change. If these efforts are successful, the entire career educa- 
tion program can evolve in an orderly and systematic fashion. 
If unsuccessful, it is likely that the continuing presence of 
negative attitudes will kill the career education concept long 
before it can be put into full operation and subjected to objec- 
tive evaluation. Many adverse attitudes are involved here. Two 
are particularly important. 

One such attitude that must be changed is the worship of 
the baccalaureate degree as the best and surest route to occu- 
pational success. This has resulted in the viewing of collegiate 
programs as inherently superior to occupational education 
programs and those who attend college as **better" than those 
who do not. Career education cannot succeed so long as voca- 
tional education is viewed as a "second best" part of the secon- 
dary school and persons enrolled in such programs as "second 
best'* students. Vocational educators have gone very far toward 
accepting their colleagues in professional education as co- 
workers in an attempt to emphasize education as preparation 
for work. It is time those in the so-called **college prep" portion 
of public school work recognize the worth and dignity of voca* 
tional education and of those who teach and learn within the 
framework of vocational education. 

The integi'ation of vocational education and academic edu- 
cation into a single, comprehensive set of educational oppor- 
tunities from which students can choose is long overdue. But 
this integration, like any other integration effort, cannot be 
accomplished .solely through the efforts and good intentions of 
one of two groups. It must be a matter of mutual concern and 
mutual effort. 

The second basic attitudinal change required for the long- 
run success of career education has to do with perceptions of 
the meaning of the four-letter-word **work." To too many 
people the word still has negative connotations that demand it 
be defined as something undesirable, as something to be en- 
dured if not actively disliked, as somethmg one does only in 
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order to earn money, and as an unpleasant aspect of living to 
be avoided whenever and wherever possible. To the extent that 
work continues to be viewed in such a manner, the career edu- 
cation concept cannot possibly succeed — nor can it even 
survive for very long. 

To replace the negative view, the career education move- 
ment seeks to define "work" as productive effort aimed at 
producing goods or services that will be beneficial to mankind. 
The connotations of "productive" and ''beneficial" are equally 
important in this definition. 

It is a concept that pictures work as a prime means of 
helping all individuals meet their personal, human needs for 
achievement, for accomplishment. One must feel that he is 
doing something that is recognized by others as being mean- 
ingful; it must also be meaningful to the worker. 

It is a concept that recognizes that one person may like his 
work while another may dislike the work he does; yet neither 
worker is diminished in the process. 

It is a concept that does not restrict the definition of work 
only to acts that result in monetary rewards. Rather, it recog- 
nizes, in addition to paid jobs, the work of the homemaker, the 
volunteer, and the student in the classroom. 

It is a concept that can be expressed in terms of the eco- 
nomic and societal necessity for work, but can be equally well 
expressed in terms of the p.sychological necessity for work as 
a means of enhancing one's self-concept. 

As envisioned by career education, ''work" is a wonderful 
word that carries a host of positive connotations. Unfortu- 
natcl\. the word is not interpreted in such a way by many 
persons at the present time. A major portion of the initial 
career education effort must be directed toward changing the 
concept of work from one that carries negative connotations to 
one that is viewed in a positive manner by the vast majority 
of people. 

In December 1972 a special task force chaired by Dr. James 
O'Toole of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
submitted its report to the Secretary, Elliot L. Richardson. 
The title of the task force report is Work in America. Much of 
the content is highly controversial, and the report is bound to 
create heated debate for several years. The topics covered 
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include many of key interest to anyone interested in the con- 
cept of work as it relates to career education. It seems very 
likely that the long-run future of the career education move- 
ment will be influenced, to a significant degree, by the direc- 
tions taken in resolving issues identified in this report. 

Concluding Remarks 

In this paper» I have written about basic changes required 
for the long-run success of the career education movement. It 
is hoped that the career education honeymoon we are now 
enjoying can last long enough to see the beginning of move- 
ments accomplishing these kinds of basic changes. If this can 
be done, career education can truly become a major influence 
in American education that will do much to make our system 
of public education meaningful and beneficial to this and future 
generations. 1 know that none of these kinds of changes will 
come easily or quickly. I am convinced that each of them is 
needed now and will be needed even more in the years ahead. 
It is time that we all begin to move in these directions. 

it is particularly important that the counselor take an 
active interest in the kinds of basic changes suggested here. 
Kach change discussed here has direct implications for career 
development of students. Each also has implications for the 
changing role and function of the school counselor. 

A very real challenge for serving as change agents has been 
given to school counselors by the career education movement. 
If this challenge is to be met, the first change that must take 
place is in tht^ counselor himself. It is hoped the counselor's 
interest in and concern for students will provide the incentive 
for initiating these needed changes. If this is done, the future 
of career education looks very bright indeed. 
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Career 
Education: 
A Crusade 
for Change 



It has been only four. years since former USOE Commissioner 
of Education Sidney P. Marland, Jr., coined the term **career 
education/' Since that time, the concept hasvswept the country. 
At a recent USOE career education conference, 46 state depart- 
ments of education and five of the six trust territories, plus the 
District of Columbia, sent representatives. Nine state legis-. 
latures have pas.sed career education legislation. Hundreds of 
publications on career education have been produced and 
distributed. At least ten major national associations have 
endorsed career education. Career education programs have 
been initiated in almost a third of the nation s seventeen thou- 
sand school districts. It has been endorsed by both of the USOE 
Commissions of Educat ion — Dr. John 0. Ottina and Dr. Terrel 
H. Bell — who have followed Dr. Marland in occupying that 
position. When P.L. 93-380 was passed and signed into law in 
August 1974, career education became for the first time in 
history a mandate of the Congress of the United States. In 
October 1974, the U.S. Office of Education published an official 
policy paper on career education. Never has a call for educa- 
tional change been adopted so quickly in so many places with 
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so few federal dollars. In this sense, career education has truly 
broken all records. 

In my opinion. Dr, Marland acted wisely in refusing to 
provide a single USOE definition of career education when he 
coined the term. Instead, he called for the meaning of career 
education to be forged in local, state, and national debate and 
actions. As a result, career education has been defined in a wide 
variety of ways by widely diverse segments of our society. It 
has sometimes seemed as though career education is viewed as 
an answer to almost any problem anyone could see facing 
American education. For a while, career education seemed to 
be i)erceived as a panacea for all the ills of our education sys- 
tem. This was dangerous and unwise. That is, anything regarded 
as a paiiacea is almost surely doomed to become a matter of 
overpromise and underdelivery. 

Fortunately> .some strong and common threads seem to be 
evolving with reference to the need for, nature of, and methods 
to be used in implementing career education. It is time that 
these common threads be identified and discussed in ways that 
are clear to the general public. Career education is a crusade 
for change in our entire system of American education. Unlike 
some previous calls for change, career education's crusade 
cannot succeed if only educators are involved in the effort. 
The changes called for by career education involve the broader 
community as well as the system of education. The public has 
a right to know and a responsibility to act in the career educa- 
tion concept. 

In attempting to provide such knowledge as a basis for 
action, we must con.sider three topics: (a) the need for career 
education, (b) the nature of career education, and (c) the ac- 
tions required for implementation of career education. The 
remainder of this presentation will be devoted to a discussion 
of these three topics. 

The Need for Career Education 

Two basic and related societal needs lie behind the career 
education movement. One is the need to clarify and emphasize 
relationships between education and work for all persons. The_ 
second is the need to make work a meaningful part of the total 
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life-style of all persons. Kach of these needs can be pictured 
both in terms of society as a whole and in terms of individuals 
in the society. 

American education has produced a relatively few indi- 
viduals whose efforts have changed the entire occupational 
structure. The rise of technology has increased the need for 
persons with specific occupational skills and dramatically 
reduced the need for unskilled labor, In addition, and equally 
important, it has resulted in a rapid ri.se in the rate of change 
in the occupational system. As a result, youth are faced with 
two problems which, to man\', must a|)pear to be contradictory 
in nature. First, they are told they must accjuire some occupa- 
tional skills that can be used to enter the labor market. Second, 
thcs are told the\ must have adaptabilitx' skills that will enable 
them to change with further changes in the world of paid em- 
ployment. Small wonder that many appear confused and 
uncertain. 

American educ^ation has done a good job in preparing a 
minority of its students both to cope with change and to be 
productixe contributors to still greater change. We have not 
done a good job for the vast majority of our students — includ- 
ing many of our college graduates as well as many who leave 
the education .svstem at earlier levels. For the great majority 
of students, Ameiican education's prime contribution seems to 
have been merciv lengthening the nund)er of \ears of schooling. 
While for most \outh this has delayed the time at which they 
seek to enter the labor maiket, it has not helped greatly in the 
transition from school to work. One does not solve a problem by 
delaying the time at which the problem is faced. 

The results of American educations failure to clarify and 
emphasi/.e relationships between education and work are ap- 
parent to all. 'Phev can be seen in the sickening stability of the 
ratio of vouth to aduh employment remaining at a level of 
three to one. The\ can be seen in the complaints of employers 
that vouth seeking jobs possess neither the basic academic 
skills nor good work habits, nor positive work attitudes that 
make loi productive emplovees. They can be seen in the large 
nundx'rs of vouth who can see no lelationships betvveen what 
thev learn in school and what they will do when they leave 
school. Thev can be soon in tjie large numbers of adults who, 
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when faced with the need to change occupations, find them- 
selves unequipped for doing so. In all these ways, the past fail* 
ures of American education to help all students understand 
and prepare for relationships between education and work are 
obvious. The need to change is ecjually obvious. 

Important as it is» the need to clarify and act on the in* 
creasingly close relationships between education and work 
represents only the tip of the iceberg of needed change. At a 
dee|)er level, employers and employees, youth an J adults, and 
paid and volunteer workers seem to be looking for greater 
meaning and meaningfulness from work as part of their total 
life-style. Productivity, expressed as output per man-hour, has 
become a matter of national and international concern. Too 
many workers seem to endure their jobs rather than gain per- 
sonal satisfaction from their work. They come to work as late 
as iK)Ssible, do as little as poSvsible, and look forward to the time 
the workday is over. The result is described in the popular 
literature as worker alienation.** Debate continues regarding 
whether worker alienation is due to worker qualities or job 
conditions. The answer of course is that both have been in- 
volved. There is a need to curtail the debate ^nd move toward 
solution. Career education is part of that movement toward 
solution. 

The* proportion of one s life spent in paid employment is 
declining. As this occurs, the need for individuals to find mean- 
ing and meaningfulne.ss in their leisure time increases. It is 
especially important for those who fail to find such meaning- 
fulness in the world of paid employment. Yet far too many 
Svcm to he regarding the word *Meisure'' as synonymous with 
the word * play.'' Persons with nothing to do seldom do nothing. 
It .seems obvious that many of our current societal problems 
have stemmed from our unwillingness or inability to concen- 
trate attention on hov\ to help individuals gain a greater sense 
of self-worth and meaning through their leisure lime. Career 
education seeks to contribute to solutions to these problems. 

The Nature of Career Education 

The core of the career education concept is centered round 
the four-letter word "work.'' There is consensus, though far 
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from uiiivcMsal agreeiueiU, among career education leadei^s at 
the local, state, and national levels that this is so. The negative 
connotations associated with the word **work/' in the minds 
of many, make it essential that its meaning, as used in career 
education, l)e discussed here. 

Work is a conscious effort, other than activities whose 
primary purpose is either coping or relaxation, aimed at pro- 
ducing henefits for oneself or for oneself and others. In this 
context, the word '*work" is distinguished from the word 
Mahor" by the fact that it represents a purpose chosen by the 
individual. This definition can he used to cover the world of 
paid employment. It also applies to the work of the full-time 
homemaker. the volunteer worker, work performed as part of 
one's leisuri* time, and the work of the student as a learner. 
Its four key words are: conscious, effort, producing, and Ixjnefits. 

The single most important understanding to be derived 
from this definition is its implications of personal meanmg- 
fulness for the individual. This is rooted in the basic human 
need of all humans to become someone through doing ,somc- 
ihifif,'. It is the need to do, to achieve, to accomplish that is 
emphasized in this definition. 

The word "work/* as defined here, is not a societal obli- 
gation. Rather, it is more correctly viewed as a human right of 
all humans. In a very real sense, it is the right of each individual 
to discover both who she or he is and why she or he exists 
through what she or he is able to accomplish. It is obviously 
related both to society's need for productivity and the indi- 
viduals need for a personal meaningfulne.ss in life. As used in 
( areer t»du( ation. "work" is a good word — an individual oppor- 
tunity, not a societal burden. 

In career education, the word "career" is defined as the 
t()talit\ of the work one does in his or her lifetime. Thus the 
"caicers " of most pcrsonj^ begin prior to entering kindergarten 
and contimie well into the retirement years. One can change 
occupations, jobs, or positions, but ()ne\s " career" doesn't 
change. Rather, it evolves and develops. 

In career cchu ation. the word "education" is defined as the 
totality of ac tivities and experienc es through which (me learns. 
While it in< hides "schooling/" it extends beyond what is learned 
in a formal chussroom .setting through the efforts of persons 
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called ''teachers." Thus **career education** itself can be generi- 
cally defined as a combination of the two words ''career'* and 
**education'' to mean all of those activities and experiences 
through which one learns about and prepares oneself for work. 

The societal goals of career education are to help each 
individual want to work, acquire the skills necessary for work, 
~ and engage in work that is satisfying to the individual and 

beneficial for society. The individualistic goals of career edu- 
cation are to make work possible, meaningful, and satisfying 
for each individual. Viewed from either a societal or an individ- 
ualistic sense, "work" is t he central core of the career education 
concept. 

Implementing Career Education 

Two key words - "infusion" and ''collaboration" — underlie 
efforts to implement career education. The word ^'infusion" is 
used to represent attempts irifhin the formal system of edu- 
cation to make education as preparation for work both a promi- 
nent and a i)ermanent goal of all who teach and all who learn. 
The word "collaboration" is used to represent involvement 
amon^ educators, t he business-labor-industry-professionaU 
goNcrnment community, and the home and family structure in 
career education. Both words correctly imply a number of 
major and signKicant changes. 

Infusion changes — those internal wiilnn the education 
SNstem itsL'lf — take many forms. They include the following: 

(1) A change. I)e»:inning in the elementary .school and con- 
tinuing throiigh college education, toward emphasizing 
carecM implications (>f subject matter. It is hoped that 
this Nvill motivate students to learn more subject matter 
— includmg the basic skills of reading, mathematics^ 
and communication. 

(:!) A change. i)eginning in the elementary school and con- 
tinuing through college education, touard emphasizing 
good work habits - including good study habits. It is 
hoped that such an emphasis will contribute both to 
increasing academic achievement and to the use of good 
work hal)its *n work done after leaving the education 
s>stem. 
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(3) A change, beginning in the elementary school and con- 
tinuing through college education, toward emphasizing 
the process of career development — including career 
awareness, career exploration, career motivation, career 
decision making, career preparation, and career entry. 
It is hoped that this will increase career options for all 
students and lead to more reasoned career decisions. 

(4) A change, beginning in the elementary school and con- 
tinuing through college education, toward using i>er- 
formance evaluation as one means of measuring student 
accomplishments. It is hoped that this will aid the 
student in discovering what she or he can do and has 
done - how she or he has succeeded as a result of work. 
This in turn should help make work a more personally 
meaningful experience for each student and, as a result, 
help each student clarify her or his own personal work 
values. 

(5) A change, beginning in the secondary school and con- 
tinuing through post-secondary education, toward 
recognizing the need to increase the quantity, quality, 
and variety of vocational and technical education 
options olTered all students. It is hoped that this will 
put our educational oH'erings more in line with real 
occupational opportunities. Additionally, it should help 
in opening' up opportunities for college-bound students 
to sam|)ie vocational education oH'erings and for voca- 
tional education students to elect some courses typically 
reserved for the college bound. 'This should in turn 
greatly reduce tracking. 

These kinds of changes should make it clear that career 
education is for all students, that it is not limited to the kinder- 
garten through tv^ellth grade levels of education, and that it 
\\'\\\ demand (hanges in the operational patterns and attitudes 
ol all edut alois. Important as these changes are. they will not 
In ihemscKes les' It in elfective career education unless a set 
oT ( ollaboratnc acti\ities are added to these kinds of infusion 
elVorts. 
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Among the collaborative efTorts needed between the edu- 
cation system and the business-labor-industry-professional- 
government conmuinity. the following are particularly crucial 
and important: 

(1) A change, beginning in the elementary school and con- 
tinuing through college education, toward using per- 
sonnel from the world of work outside education as 
resource persons in the classroom and as consultants to 
educational personnel. It is hoped that this will help 
both teachers and students become more aware of the 
world of work, the career implications of subject matter, 
and the wide variety of work values currently operating 
in our society. 

(2) A (hange, beginning in the elementary school and con- 
tiiuiing through college education, toward providing 
observational, work experience, and work study oppor- 
tunities to students and to those who educate students 
— to teachers, counselors, and .school administrators. 
It is hoped that this will create a "third world" for stu- 
dents that will provide them with the kinds of knowl- 
edge and experiences that will allow them to make a 
more ellective transition from the world of schooling to 
the world of work outside education. 

{']) A change, beginning in the .secondary .school and con- 
tinuing through college education, toward establishing 
and operating (in collaboration with school personnel) 
job placement programs for .school leavers. This includes 
the use of personnel from the world of work outside 
education in teaching students job .seeking, job getting, 
and job holding skills. It is hoped that this will provide 
some help in reducing the current high rate of youth 
unemployment. 

The* home and family structure represents a critical and 
crucial part of the collaborative effort required for effective 
career education. Much of career education's concerns center 
roimd student attitudes, work values, and f-areer decisions. 
The.se are matters that are and should be heavily influenced by 
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parents. Among the luanv ways in which we ask parents to join 
this collal)orative effort, the following are especially important: 

(1) A change, beginning in the elementary school and con- 
tinuing at least through grade twelve, toward using 
parents as role models for particular occupational life- 
styles through their presence in the classroom or 
through materials and information they supply for use 
in the classroom. It is hoped that in addition to provid- 
ing valual)le information, this will also help parents 
view themselves and their work in a more positive light. 
This in turn should help parents visit with their chiN 
dren in a more positive fashion about work. 

(2) A change, beginning in the elementary .school and con- 
tinuing at least through grade twelve, toward helping 
both parents and children view the home as, in part, a 
kind of workplace — as a place where all family members 
work, not Just the mother. It is hoped that this will 
illustrate and reinforce the kinds of good work habits 
and positive work values school career education pro- 
grams seek to pro\*ide. At the \'ery least, it should help 
avoid negating the school's efforts. 

("5) A change. I)eginning in the elementary school and 
contituiing at least through grade twelve, toward in- 
N'olving parents to a greater degree and in a more posi- 
tiNe fashion in the career development of their childien. 
This includes encouraging students to discuss career 
problem.s and tentative careej choices with their parents 
a^ well as encouiaging more contacts l)etween parents 
and careei' guidance personnel in the schools. It is hoped 

that this will enal)le schools, parents, and students to 

work together in expanding career options open to stu- 
(leni< in wa\'.s that will protect freedom of choice for 

— siudent.s <uul a\'oid forcing ar.v premature occupational 

decisions. 

( l) A change, beginning in the elementary school and con- 
linuingal lea.st through grade twcK'e. toward involving 
paienls and .school personnel in emphasizing the con- 
stiuctue and po>iii\e values of work in one's leisure 
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time. It is hoped that tliis. too, will help students in the 
process of* full career development. 

'i'iiese tiiree elements of society - the formal education 
system, the husiness- labor- industry-professional -government 
communitN. and the home and family structure - must col- 
laborate if the need for and the promises of career education 
are to be fulfilled. We hope that in every community there will 
bo established a community career education coordinating 
council charged uith policy decisions for career education. 
Hepiesentatii)n .should be present from all three of these socie- 
tal elenient.s. It will be particularly crucial that students them- 
.•^(^Ives are represented on this council. 

Concluding Remarks 

Two pra( ti( al (juestions remain: (a) how much will it cost? 
and (1)) what aie its chances of working? A few conunents on 
both c|uestions are in order here. 

There is no doubt but that career education will cost some 
monev. The largest single cost will he in-service education of 
echu'.iitional persomiel The second largest cost will be for some- 
one to ramrod tlie lareer echication efVort. Other costs will 
uu U\i\v tho.se loi mateiial.s. for the kinds of collaborative efforts 
I have (le.s( libed. and for financial assistance needed by low- 
Muome per.son.s in ordet to implement their career decisions. 
Whethei .suih co.si.s represent additions to the education budget 
oi a lealignmenl of existing budgets is a question yet to be 
answered m any single fashion. 

Thegieatt'si i o.st re(iuned for career education is not meas- 
uu;d m dolhn.s Kathei. it will be measured in efTort and com- 
miin.i'nt.s on the pari of those who work to make career 
(•(hualion cffcMtue. Siim^Iv it will take time, and that does 
repie.sent a to.st. How ue each choose to .spend our time and 
eneigies i.^ the ieall> cruuai question of co.st facing career 
e<lu(ati<)n. 

Will carcei education work? The answer will obviously 
\ai> from |)lace to phue No one evei .said it will \h* eas\ — and 
it won't be No one ever .said that all teachers, all business 
people, all paieiu.s. oi all student.s will endor.se oi participate 
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in a career education effort. It will be easy for each of us to 
immediately think of many individuals we know who are 
unlikely to participate effectively in career education. If we 
build our plans round probable failures, our chances for success 
are small indeed. I would rather build plans on a positive basis 
by looking for resources to make it work rather than obstacles 
that will prevent it from working. 

Finally, no one has said that if implemented fully and 
effectively, youth problems of transition from school to work 
would disappear We have said that career education can make 
a positive contribution toward solving such problems. If given 
a chance, it will help some. I am convinced of that. I ask that 
you give it that chance. 
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33. 

Evaluating 
Career E(hication's 
Implications 
for Instruction 



The birth of a neW idea properly precedes its expansion 
into an educational concept. The formulation of a new concept 
properly precedes a concern for testing its efficacy. Global 
evaluation of a concept*s efficacy properly precedes the formu- 
lation and testing of research hypotheses aimed at discovering 
optimal means of implementing the concept in educational 
practice. The critics of a new idea in education typically use, 
as one weapon, a call for definitive research results even prior 
to the time the idea has been developed into a tentative con- 
cept form. This short set of generalizations could, I believe, be 
illustrated repeatedly by those who study the history of new 
ideas in American education. Career education is only the 
latest example. 

Former USOE Commissioner of Education Dr. Sidney P. 
Marland, Jr., first introduced the term ^'career education'' in 
1971. It is important to note that Dr. Marland introduced an 
k/cc/, not a concept. His idea was that the world of schooling 
needs to be brought into closer relationship with the world of 
work. In introducing this idea, Marland called for the definition 
of "career education" to be developed in the hard crucible of 
educational practice. The idea was not new, having been stated 
as one goal of American education in explicit form by the Mor- 
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rill Act of 1865, Just prior to Marland's pronouncement, the 
idea had been well illustrated in books by Venn (1964), by 
Kvans, Mangiini, and Pragan (1968), by Pucinski (1969), and 
by Rhodes (1970). 

Thus, while the idea was not new, there were two new 
circumstances surrounding it. The first was the term **career 
education'* used to express the idea. The second was that for 
the first time the idea was being championed by a USOE Com- 
missioner of Education and made a top priority of the U.S. 
Office of Education. Bolstered by these two new aspects, the 
idea attained quick approval and endorsement throughout the 
land by educatoi^, parents, students, businessmen, and the 
general public. School systems in all parts of the country 
adopted policy statements supporting '^career education" and 
initiated eflbrts to implement such policies. The U.S. Office 
of Education earmarked several million dollars to demonstrate 
the concept. 

We were caught in a "chicken or the egg" situation. That- 
is, we were attempting to formulate the conceptualization of 
career education through attempts to implement the idea of 
relating education and work. The facts used to promote career 
education pertained much more to the need to relate educa- 
lion and work than to our demonstrated ability to do so. Given 
the history of new ideas in American education, this should, 
it seems, be viewed as neither .surprising nor necessarily 
distressing. 

The amount of progress made in the name of **career edu- 
cation" over the last four years has been substantial and most 
encouraging. During this period of time, the **idea" of career 
education has been effectively converted into a **con<;ept." A 
multiplic'it\ of methods has been devised and field tested for 
the implementation of career education. Public enthusiasm 
for and acceptance of career education have continued to 
grow. Now. in 197"). we find our.selves at a point in time when 
it is appropriate to begin the hard task of evaluating the effi- 
( acv of the career edu( ation concept. This of course is not to 
say that the task of ( onceptualizing career education has now 
lH*en completed. Any viable educational concept must be a 
continually evolving one — and career education must not be- 
come an cxceptir)n. I am only saying that if one studies the 
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consensus tables in the appendix of this book, it seems apparent 
that consensus has been found for a current effort to state the 
concept of career education. 

The purposes of this paper are to; (1) provide a short cap- 
sule summary of the concept of career education^ (2) summar- 
ize evaluation criteria now being proposed for career education 
and identify those that seem most appropriate, (3) illustrate 
currently available results pertaining to evaluation of career 
education, and (4) present some brief thoughts regarding our 
current and future needs for evaluation and research. 

The Concept of Career Education 

The concepts of career education have been thoroughly 
explored in earlier chapters. Here we end with a brief sum- 
mary: Fir.st. it is apparent that career education has been con- 
ceptualized round the four-letter word "work.'' The word 
*'w()rk/* moreover, has been defined so as to reflect the human 
need of all human beings to do — to accomplish — to achieve^ 
It is a very humanistic concept indeed. As such, it includes 
both the world of paid employment and the world of unpaid 
work - including the work of the volunteer, the full-time home- 
maker, the studenty and work in which individuals engage in 
the productive use of leisure time. It is a concept that obviously 
applies to all students at all levels of education. 

Second, with this definition of ^'work," career education is 
clearly a developmental concept l>eginning in the preschool 
years and continuing, for most persons, well into the retire- 
ment years. As a developmental concept, career education has 
leaned heavily on the process of career development over the 
life span — including career awareness, motivation, explora- 
tion. decision making, preparing, entry, progression, mainten- 
ance, and decline. 

Third, while career development has been used as the 
process to illustrate the developmental nature of career edu- 
cation, the teaching-learning process has been the prime vehicle 
used for implementing the concept. Here, the rationale has 
been taken from eflorts to reduce worker alienation in business 
and industrial settings. Career education has attempted im- 
plementation strategies thai, it is hoped, will reduce worker 
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alienation among both students and teachers. We have as- 
sumed that if this can be accomplished, educational produc- 
tivity — i.e., student achievement — will increase. 

P^ourth, the prime methodology devised for implementing 
career education has been that of collaborative relationships 
among the formal educational system, the business-labor- 
industry-professional-government community, and the home 
and family structure. By viewing the total community as a 
learning laboratory and persons from that community as re- 
sources for implementing career education in classrooms under 
teacher direction, the result has been a vast expansion of 
means, materials, settings, and resources for making learning 
more appealing and meaningful to students and teachers alike. 

Evaluative Criteria for Career Education 

The usoK pc^licy paper on career education, reprinted as 
chapter 1 of this book, lists nine learner outcomes considered 
appropriate for use in evaluating career education. Of these, 
four seem particularly apropos for use here. The first calls for 
students to be "'competent in the basic academic skills required 
for adaptability in our rapidly changing society." The import- 
ance of this criterion stems from a combination of reasons. 
One such reason is t hat employei-s have complained that youth- 
ful job applicants coming to them are often deficient in the 
basic skills of oral and written communication, of mathematics, 
and of basic science. A second reason is the current rapidity of 
occupational change and need for these basic skills as a pre- 
rccpiisite for adaptability. A third reason is clearly evident 
when one visits classrooms and finds many students who appar- 
ently are not sufficiently motivated to acquire these essential 
skills. P\irthermore, it is not difficult to find teachers whose 
level of motivation for teaching appears no higher than that 
of their students for learning. 

The concept of career education calls for two broad ap- 
proaches for increasing student achievement. The first is to 
show students how adults need and use such skills in the work 
they do. The .second is to increase the variety of means and 
settings for use in helping students acquire the.^e basic aca- 
demic skills. 
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The second criterion, in the USOE policy paper, is stated as 
**equipped with good work habits/* The work habits we refer 
to are those that over the ages have been positively related to 
productivity — to output per person-hour. They include such 
habits as: (a) coming to work (to school) on time, (b) doing 
one\s best, (c) finishing tasks that are begun, and (d) cooper- 
ating with one s fellow workers. Again, we find a situation 
where employers are asserting that youthful job seekers are 
coming to them unequipped with such habits. If such habits 
are to become part of one's life-style as an adult, it would help 
if they were acquired early in life. The concept of career edu- 
cation calls for teachers to consciously emphasize the import- 
ance of good work habits to their students and to provide 
a.s.sistance in and credit for their acquisition. It is hoped that 
if this occurs, it will also contribute to student achievement 
in the classroom. Additionally, it will serve as a valuable adapt- 
ability tool to be used in the adult world of rapidly changing 
occupations. 

The third criterion in the usoE policy paper is stated as 
**capable of choosing and who have chosen a personally mean- 
ingful set of work values that foster in them a desire to work.'* 
In a generic sense, work values can be thought of as the con- 
stellation of reasons various individuals give when answering, 
for themselves, the question **Why should I choose to work?" 
We clearly want students to work in their current vocation — 
their primary work role; i.e., that of student. Thus, in part, our 
concern is for providing students with multiple reasons why 
they might choose t,() master the subject matter we are teach- 
ing. Additionally, we seek to help them understand the work 
values — i.e., the personal reasons for choosing to work in par- 
ticular occupations - on the part of adults now employed in 
the world of paid employment. That is why, for example, career 
education field trips, at least at the elementary school level, 
emphasize work, not occupations ~ the ways in which workers 
are contributing to sociely^s goals rather than a study of their 
specific job functions. The worth, value, and dignity of any 
occupation is brought to that occupation by (he human beings 
doing that work. We seek to help students understand and 
appreciate the worth of workers -with special emphasis on 
their parents as workers — through helping them understand 
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the many ways in which each workcM* fontrihutes to society 
and so receives personal benefits for herself or himself. We do 
want our students to want to work. 

The fourth criteiion is stated as ^'successful in incorporat- 
ing work values into their total [)ers()nal value structure in 
such a way that they are able to choose what, for them, is a 
desirable life-style.'' In seeking to apply this criterion in the 
evaluation of career education efforts, we are certainly not 
thinking of using specific occupational choices as the measur- 
ing stick. Rather, we are thinking more of measures that would 
represent a reduction in both race and sex stereotyping as 
restrictors on occupations considered for po.ssible choice. Work 
\alues, like other personal values, are highly influenced by early 
life (experiences. School textbooks have for years been filled 
with examples representing both race and sex stereotyping 
when occupations are described. To open up full freedom of 
choice in later \'cars, for both minority persons and females, 
demands that these problems be attacked in the schools. 
Further, the wi.se use of one's leisure time demands that con- 
sideration be given to activities which, because they are pro- 
ductive, result in personal .satisfaction and a sense of accom- 
plishment for the individual. This, too, is something career 
edui^ation has said should be begun to be communicated to 
students in the early elementary school years. We've reasoned 
that the best of all po.ssible times to acquaint students with 
the positi\'e coruiotations of ""work" is when, in their own life- 
styles. thcN' have difiiculty separating it from another four- 
letter word called "play." 

Examples of Evaluations of Career 
Education Efforts 

Most of the career education efforts, and (herefore most 
carcei education evaluations, have occurred at the elementary 
school level. Of the four criteria discussed above, the first must, 
it seems to nu . take prioritv in our attempts to evaluate the 
effectiveness of career education efforts at the elementary 
school level. That is. much as parents favor our efforts to in- 
crease student understanding of relationships between educa- 
tion and careers, their basic reasons for sending their children 
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to the elementary school are much more diractly and imme* 
diately related to education than they are to work. Parents and 
the general public want elementary school students to learn 
to read, to perform simple arithmetic operations, to acquire 
the basic skills of oral and written communication, and to 
acquire a general understanding of and appreciation for the 
world in which we all live. If in the process they learn some- 
thing about careers, parents will be pleased, but that is not 
basically why students are sent to the elementary school. No 
new idea can succeed in education if it fails to recognize the 
importance of this basic educational function and the respon* 
sibility of that new idea for making some positive contribution 
toward that goal. The old saying that **the tail cannot wag the 
dog'* is appropriate to remember here. Unless career education 
can demonstrate that, when applied, students in elementary 
schools increase their levels of academic achievement in the 
basic skills, it will have trouble justifying itself long enough 
to be concerned about the remaining criteria. 

Thus it is encouraging to find that among those few career 
education programs where conscitMitious attempts have now 
been made to engage in some form of "product** evaluation, 
the use of increases in academic achievement has been applied. 
It is further encouraging to see that at least with the few ex- 
amples now available, the results look more positive than 
negative. 

One example is found in a monograph written by Dr. 
LeVene Olson of Marshall University (1974). Using elementary 
school students in Lincoln County, West Virginia, Olson found 
that when students who had been exposed to a career educa- 
tion effort were compared with another group who had not 
been so exposed, the '*career education" students (grades one 
through six) scored II percent higher in language achievement 
and 24.5 piMcent higher on mathematical achievement than did 
the control group. 

Similar kinds of results were reported, in capsule form, by 
Clifton Purcell of the Santa Barbara, California, career edu- 
cation program (1974). He reported that when the reading 
ability of second graders from a class emphasizing career edu- 
cation approaches was compared to that of second graders not 
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involved in such an approach, the reading scores on the Co- 
operative Primary Reading Test were significantly higher, in 
a statistical sense, in th** class using a career education ap- 
proach in the classroom. 

In Dade County (Miama), Florida, a letter to me from Dr. 
E. L. Whigham, Superintendent, Dade County Public Schools, 
provided data on results obtained from efforts to use a career 
education approach to teaching mathematics to fourth, fifth, 
and sixth graders at the Drew Elementary School. Comparing 
gain scores gained from data collected in 1973 and 1974, he 
reported mean gains (in the form of grade equivalents) for the 
fourth graders as 1.96, for fifth graders as 1.52, and for sixth 
graders as 1.30. The conversations with Dade County career 
education personnel made these gains seem even more impres- 
sive when they related that, among inner city elementary 
schools such as the Drew Elementary School, the average mean 
gain in mathematics achievement for the year was less than 
0.50 when expre.ssed in the form of grade equivalents, 

A report on evaluation of career education efforts in Prince 
George's County, Maryland, showe'U similarly positive results 
(Smith, 1974). There, when elementary school students who 
had been exposed to a career education approach were com- 
pared with those who had not been so exposed, the career edu- 
cation students scored significantly higher on both reading and 
mathematics scores in grades three and seven, while in the 
other elementary school grades where comparisons were made 
(sixth graders), the career education students scored signifi- 
cantly higher on math» but showed no statistically significant 
differences when compared with the control students on their 
reading. 

One study has come to my attention that failed to show 
any statistically significant differences between students ex- 
posed to a career education approach when contrasted with 
those who were not so exposed. This was reported in a Min- 
nesota study (Smith, Brandon B., 1974). When results from 
this study are studied, it can be seen that the career education 
**treatment" consisted of somewhere between one and two 
hours per week. This is far from what the concept of career 
education calls for. 
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These are al he results, related to the first criterion, that 
so far have been reported to usoe's Office of Career Educa'i 'n. 
It is of course negative and discouraging to see so few results 
available. On the other hand, it is positive and encouraging to 
see that, at least to date, the results do appear to support the 
rationale used in the fornuilation of the career education 
concept. 

The Future of Career Education Evaluation 

On August 21, 1974, President P^)rd signed into law the 
Education Amendments of 1974 (P.L. 93-380). Section 406, Title 
IV, is titled "Career Education." The Congress, in its wisdom, 
chose to make this first piece of congiessional legislation for 
career education a demonstration act rather than a program 
implementation act. Thousands of school systems across the 
land feel that they have already demonstrated the viability 
and acceptance of career education in their communities. Many 
seem to feel that Congress erred in not providing the hundreds 
of millions of dollars re(iuired for implementing comprehensive 
career education programs throughout our nation. Personally, 
I understand and identify with the desire and commitment 
bemg expressed by such practitioners. At the same time, when 
1 face the hard question of evaluation, it seems to me that the 
Congress acted wisely by asking that we demonstrate the 
effectiveness of careci education before requesting large sums 
of mone\ for its programmatic implementation. It should be 
obvious from what has been said here so far that we have yet 
to do so on a comprehensive and obviously clear-cut scale. 

The truth is. the so-called "demonstration" projects in 
career education funded from 1971 to 1974 were much more 
demonstiations of the struggle to develop and aitain consensus 
on the ( areer education concept than they were actual denion- 
stiations ol the elVect iveness of that concept when applied in 
educational settings, Onl> now have we reached a point in time 
when (he concept js sufficientl\ understood and a sufficient 
degiec of coni^ensus has been reached so that we are in a posi- 
tion to reallv test the viability of the concept through evalu- 
ation of results of demonstration effort.^* In saying this, I have 
no iniention of being either critical or lacking in appreciation 
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of these earlier efforts. On the contrary, it seems to me miracu- 
lous that they were able to advance the concept so far in so 
short a time. They deserve credit from all of us, not criticism 
from any of us. 

Now, however, we must turn our most serious attention 
to problems involved in demonstrating and evaluating the 
effectiveness of career education. To do so, it seems to me that 
our efforts must be directed simultaneously in three basic 
directions. First, it will be essential that demonstration pro- 
jects make clear the full career education concept, including 
its rationale, basic nature, and implementation strategies, that 
they are attempting to demonstrate. We can never really say 
how good career education is until and unless we are willing 
and able to define in specific programmatic terms what we 
mean when we say we are exerting a career education effort. 
We have now reached a point in time when we should be able 
to do this. 

Second, we must devote serious and concentrated atten- 
tion to the problem of constructing and validating assessment 
instruments and devices appropriate for use in the evaluation 
of career education. Much remains to be done before we will 
be able to say we have adequate devices available for measur- 
ing growth in such phases of career development as career 
awareness, career exploration, career motivation, career deci- 
sion making, and career maturity. With all of our rhetoric 
about the nature and importance of work values, we still have 
far to go Ixifore we will be able to say that we have reliable and 
valid instruments available foi measuring the existence of such 
values - or the ways in which they change. Most instruments 
used to date in evaluation of the career development goals of 
career education are tho.se that were originally intended for 
other purposes. This is a serious problem. 

Third, it seems to me that we must all support and en- 
courage efforts of the Education and Work Task Force of the 
National Institute of Education, as well as efforts of university 
researchei*s and those in other parts of society, to hasten the 
types of basic research whose results will be essential to the 
long-run future of career education. I am .speakmg here about 
such matters as studying the basic nature of sex stereotyping 
in occupational decision making, the viability of work experi- 
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ence as a supplement to classroom instruction, the use of per- 
formance evaluation^ and various approaches being used for 
expanding educational opportunities for all persons. These 
and many other segments oi the career education concept are 
still based much more on philosophical belief than on hard 
evidence. One can reach the outer limits of utility for words 
alone in a very short while. 

Concluding Statement 

This paper has attempted to take a positive rather than a 
negative approach to current problems facing our attempts to 
evaluate career education. While I have tried to acknowledge 
that we still have a long way to go, I hope I have also com- 
municated my feeling that career education has come a long 
way in the last four years. We have moved from the 'Mdea" to 
the ^'concept** stage. We have been able to maintain and ex- 
pand the enthusiasm and support for career education which 
are essential for its continuance. We have attained a degree 
of consensus among career education leaders that allows us to 
talk about the topic in rather definitive terms. We have been 
able to identify at least some of the criteria appropriate for 
use in evaluating career education. In the few instances, where 
the basic criterion of career education s effectiveness in increas- 
^i;ig student achievement have been applied, we have found 
generally positive results. 

At this point, I find myself feeling proud of career educa- 
tion's past achievements^ more confident than ever of the need 
for career education, and eager to get on with the task of evalu- 
ation. I ho|)e that vou can share some of these feelings with me. 
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Background 



In order to assess the degree of consensus that exists con- 
cerning career education, U.S. Office of Education personnel in 
February ^^74 prepared a draft document "An Introduction to 
Career Education" (see chapter I). In addition, a **study guide" 
was al.so prepared and used as a "survey*' to elicit responses 
indicative of agi-eement or disagreement with specific state- 
ments contained in the draft document. The table in this 
appendix represents a summary of the responses to items in the 
study guide. 

Data Collection Methods 

Copies of usoK s draft document, together with the study 
guide, were distributed to a vvide variety of persons who repre- 
sented a variety of circumstances in the fifty states. Some were 
given out at group meetings, some were mailed to specific 
individuals h*^fore their attendance at USOE conferences, and 
others werf distributed in response to direct requests received 
in the Office of Education. Despite the variety of means by 
which individuals received these documents, certain common 
elements were present in all of the data. 

First, no conscious attempt was made to convince an indi- 
vidual of the ''merits" of the draft document. No written or oral 
arguments were presented to an> respondent aimed at increas- 
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ing his or her understanding of or receptivity to the documents 
contents. Instead, each respondent was told that this repre- 
sented a *'drafV' document and that the Office of Education 
was desirous of discovering the extent to which the respondent 
agi'eed or disagreed with its contents. 

Second, while all respondents were asked to identify them- 
selves by type of position, none was required to identify him- 
self or herself b\' name. Indeed the study guide emphasized 
that signatures of those who completed the study guide and 
responded with their personal views of career education weie 
an optional matter. Third, the Office of Education made no 
attempt to identify members of any particular group who failed 
to respond to a request to complete the study guide. This also 
was done to make clear the voluntary nature of the assignment 
and the desire of the Office of Education to allow each respond- 
ent personal anonymity. 

In the case of "mini-conference," '*conceptualizers,*' and 
"philosopher" respondents, copies of both the draft document 
and the stucly guide were mailed before the respondent was 
asked to attend a usoE-sponsored conference. The respondent 
was askcl to complete the study guide and return it to usoK 
before the conference. As replies were received,^ they were given 
to USOK clerical personnel for tabulation. 

In the case of "state education department" respondents, 
neail\ all were reached at a beginning exercise of a Council of 
Chief State vSchool Offic(M\s-spon.sored conference for state 
coordinators of career education in April 1974. Tho';e attending 
the conference were given copies of the draft document and the 
studv guide and asked to complete the studv gride and turn it 
in before conclusion of the conference. A small number of 
replies from members of this group was collected by mail from 
those who were sent the documents at a later time. 

Completed studv guides ha\'e been received from approxi- 
matelv one bundled to two hundred individuals whose responses 
are not recoided ui the table. There are two reasons why these 
responses have not been tallied and reported here: 

(1) The Office of Education had no good way of knowing 
the extent to which such responses were influenced by 
other persons. 

3 ■) 1. 
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(2) Insutticient numbers of such respondents were found in 
any single category to justify separate identification and 
tallying of responses for that category. 

Approximately one hundred of these respondents' study guides 
have been tabulated for the category of *'other." It was not 
considered appropriate to report data in such a category. 

The Respondents 

Three groups of respondents are identified in the table: 
(a) mini-conference participants; (b) state department of edu- 
cation personnel; and (c) national leaders. 

Mini-conference participants consisted of approximately 
275 persons invited to attend one of tw^enty career education 
mini-conferences sponsored by USOK during the summer of 
IS)74. Of these persons, 224 turned in usable, completed study 
guides. 

Two basic methods were used in selecting *'mini-conference 
participants." The majority (about 225) was selected as a 
result of having been nominated by their state coordinator of 
career education, in the spring of 1974, letters were sent by the 
Office of Kdueation to each such state coordinator (identified 
for usoK by the Council of Chief State School Officers). These 
letters announced usok's plans to host a series of mini- 
conferences for leading career education practitioners working 
somewhere within thv kindergaiten through twelfth grade 
level. Kach state coordinator was asked to nominate from five 
to ten (depending on state population) individuals who, in the 
judgment of the slate coordinator, were working in outstanding 
school career edu( ation programs and were most expert in 
careei education. Using these nominations, coupled with per- 
sonal knowledge of usoK career education staff personnel, the 
Office of Education selected from four to eight persons from 
each of the fifty states and invited them to attend one of the 
twenty mini-conferences. Almost without exception, those 
invited agreed to attend. 

Because participants were selected from every state, 
because the quality of career education differs greatly from 
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state to state, and because it is unlikely that in e\ery state the 
person identified as the state coordinator of career education 
had available the kinds of hard data required to assure that 
only the "best" career education programs were nominated, 
no pretense is made that participants selected in this manner 
are the "most expert" local career education practitioners or 
that they represent the "best" career education progi^ams in 
the nation. It /,s claimed here that these persons are among the 
best career education practitioners. Certainly, they are far 
more knowledgeable and experienced than most people cur- 
rently working in career education at the K-12 level. 

The second method used in selecting "mini-conference 
participants" was through nominations made, at USOES re- 
quest, from state education associations affiliated with the 
National F^ducation Association. The nea assumed responsi- 
bility for securing, as nominees, one practicing classroom 
teacher from each of the fifty states, who was identified by his 
or her state education association as being the kind of dynamic, 
innovative, and committed teacher that career education seeks. 
Each nominee supposedly had demonstrated such qualities 
through active involvement in a career education program. 
Without exception, USOE accepted the nea nominees and in- 
vited each to be a "mini-conterence participant." 

State department of education personnel, whose responses 
arc tallied in the table, were primarily those in attendance at 
the April 1974 National Conference for State Coordinators of 
Career Education sponsored by the Council of Chief State 
School Officers. Of the forty respondents in this category, 25 
identified them.selves as carrying the title "state coordinator of 
career education" (or some title with similar meaning). Re- 
maining state department of education p •>'sunnel in this cate- 
gor> of respondents identified themselves as having prime 
responsibilities in such diverse fields as guidance, curriculum 
and supervision, and administration. Each evidenced his or her 
interest and concern for career education through attendance 
at the Dallas meeting or through volunteering to complete and 
return the studv guide to the Office of Education upon receiving 
it in the mail. No attempt was made to mail copies of the study 
guide to all state departments of education. Those few respond- 
ents in this category who were not at the Dallas conference 
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consisted of state department of education personnel who 
obtained copies of the study guide through their own initiative. 

Respondents in the **national leaders'* category represented 
persons invited to attend one of two USOE conferences held in 
the early summer of 1974. The first conference, informally 
called the '*Conceptualizers Conference/' consisted of persons 
recognized as national leaders and experts in career education. 
Each has written and spoken widely on the topic, and most had 
already formulated and published their own conceptual view 
and definition of career education. The second conference, 
informally called the ' Philosophers Conference," consisted of 
persons with national reputations from a variety of disciplines 
directly related to career education. Such disciplines included 
counseling psychology, philosophy, sociology> anthropology, 
and economics. Some members of the '^Philosophers Confer- 
ence" were nationally known career education experts, while 
others were selected solely because of their expertise in a par- 
ticular discipline. Of 25 persons attending one of these two 
conferences, completed study guides were received from 
seventeen. 

Interpretation of the Data 

Data i!" the accompanying table have been arranged in 
such a manner that they are largely self-explanatory. At the 
head of each column, the number of persons in the category 
who submitted u.sable study guides is indicated. Below is listed 
the number of persons in the category giving a '*yes'* (or 
"agree'') and the number giving a *'no'* (or ''disagree'*) response. 
By adding the '\ves" and "no'* responses for any particular item 
and subtracting the total from the number of persons reported 
at the head of each column, the reader can immediately deter- 
mine the number of respondents who either failed to answer 
the item or who chose a "not sure** response. 

If the word "consensus** is interpreted to mean agreement 
coming from something over half of a given group, it will be 
immediately clear to those studying the table that consensus 
exists on the draft document "An Introduction to Career 
Education.'* This is true for all three groups — career education 
practitioners, state departments of education personnel, and 
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national career education leaders. Further^ the consensus does 
not differ gi'eatly either in degree or in direction among the 
three categories. 

The apparent high degree of consensus found is probably 
greater than the actual degree of agreement with the total 
USOE draft document. That is, the study guide, by asking 
respondents to indicate their **agreement'' or '^disagreement** 
only with specific, finite parts of the draft document, probably 
produced a higher degree of consensus than might have been 
found had respondents been simply asked to **endorse*' or 
'^disapprove'* the draft document as a whole. It is obviously 
easier to find agreement with specific thoughts than with an 
entire conceptual effort viewed in a global fashion. 

Furthermore, many respondents (including many who 
indicated a '*yes'' response to a particular item) wrote in de- 
tailed suggestions for improving wording and content of the 
draft document. Such written comments make it clear that 
''agreeing'* with a thought and "endorsing** it may be two quite 
different things. Finally, it must be noted that to find "con- 
sensus** is not necessarily to find "truth.** What is "agreed to** 
and what is "right** may be entirely different matters. 

The apparent high degree of consensus evidenced in the 
accompanying table convinced tlie U.S. Office of Education 
that the formal 1974 usoE career education concept. pai)er 
should not differ greatly from the draft document. At the same 
time» a combination of written comments received and oral 
conversations held with respondents after they had submitted 
their study guides made it apparent that some revisions, pri- 
marily in the form of providing further clarification, were 
needed. Accordingly, the draft document was revised to some 
extent. The final version dated November 1974 is, like the draft 
document itself, titled "An Introduction to Career Education.** 
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evaluative criteria, 388-90 
of career education, 387-88 
ten, 231-45 
conceptual assumptions of career 
education, minority and low* 
income students, 247-49 
concerns, legitimate, 321-30 
conditions calling for education 

reform^ 17-19 
contentions, eight, in defense of 

the word "work," 114-18 
control 

external, of schools, answering 
critics of career education, 
323-24 

groups, results in research on 
career education and 
greater ability to learn, 
141-42 

strategies and dilemmas, 
338-39 
controversy, 93 

consumer education, is.sue one, 
222 

coordinators, local, in support of 

USOK position paper, 7 
cost 

of career education. 97-99 
what about? 140 
Council of Chief State School 
Officers 

Career Education Task Force 

(Questionnaire, 139-40 
support of career education, 0 
counselor 

competencies required, 

196-202 
implications for, 353-54 
major functions. 192-96 
'•ss'' challenge to, 203-10 
use of occupational classifi- 
cation schemes. 123 
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worker alienation, 150 
criteria, evaluation,^ for career 

education, 388-90 
cure, 45-50 

current status of career education, 
78-79 

curriculum change in education, 
issue one, 222-24 



Dade County (Florida) 

teaching-learning process, 312 
research showing that career 
education results in greater 
learning, 141-42 
dates and list of publications 

(Hoyt), 12-14 
decision*making skills, teaching, 

268-69 
definition 

basic terms, 161-62 
broadening goals of voca- 
tional education, issue 
three, 225-26 
career, 20-21, 154, 213 
career development, 50 
career education, 156-58, 162; 
as an attitude 96-97; 
beyond "schooling,** 378-79; 
hasn't been clearly defined, 
322 

education, 20-21, 155, 378-79 
generic, career education, 

20-21 
leisure, 155 
occupation, 155 
problems in, 152-56 
selected current, 53-57 
validity of, 67-69 
vocation, 155 
vocational education, 162 
what is career education? 

7,3-77 

work, conceptual view, 153; 
counselor challenge, 212; in 
defense of the word, 113; 
official U.SOE, 19, 21 
definitional problems, 152-56 
development, career, .societal 
needs and, 359-64 
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Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
classification scheme, 122-23 
counselor educational 
programs, 192 
disagreement, definers of career 

education, 60-63 
dropout 

rates, 37; colleges and 

universities, 150 
special work experience for, 
131 



education 

An^erican, needed changes in. 
367-69 

career, concept of, 387-88; 
implementing, 379-83; 
nature of, 377-79; need for, 
375-77 

case for career education in 

American, l48-r)2 
consumer, isssue one, 222 
definition of, 20-5l, 155, 

378-79 

fad, is career education? 139 
reform, answering call for, 

19-22; conditions calling 

for, 17-19 
provide appropriate, for young 

adull«. goal five. 296-97 
standards, career education 

will lower? (answering 

critics of), 324-27 
vocational, iis a program. 

206-08 

elements, basic, 64; in the career 

education concept. 274-78 
elementary school 

minority students' view of 
occupations, 128 

rovsearch results on career 
education and greater 
ability to learn. 141-42 

why is career education 
necessary? 137 

worker alienation, 149 

world of work component. 
127-28 

en^phasis on study. 72-73 
emphasi7jng career implications 
of subject matter. 264-65 
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entry-level jobs, senior high 

school students, 132 
establishing occupational resource 
person from business-labor- 
industry, concept five, 235-1)8 
evaluations 

future of career education, 
393-95 

of career education efforts, 
examples, 390-93 

evaluative criteria for career 
education, 388-90 

exchange programs between 
employers, labor, and the 
school, concept one, 231-32 

expanding parameter of teaching- 
learning process, 314-15 

exploration programs, need for, 
89; vocational, at the junior 
high school level, 30 

exposure, hands-on, at elementary 
school level, 128 

external control of schools, 
answering critics of career 
education, 323-24 



field trips 

at elementarv school level, 
128 

concept two, 232-34 

flexibility in scheduling vocational 
education classes, 89-90 

forces behind career education, 77 
funding, 97-99, 140, 142, 336-37 
future 

of career education? 142; 

evaluation of, 393-95 
meaning of work, 346-50 

game plan for career education, 
minority and low-income 
.students, 246 
generic 

concepts of work. 120-28 
definition of career education, 
20-21 

gifted and talented, needs of, 9 
goal(s) 

broadening, vocational educa- 
tion, issue three, 225-26 
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live, career education and 

community colleges* 289-97 
major, of all who teach and 

learn, goal two, 292-93 
of career education, 83-86 
parents role in, 172-73 
growth of career education, 
139-40 

guidance, career, as a service, 
2()r)-()(i 



habits, teaching work, 266-67 
Hamlin (West Virginia) 

research showing that career 
education results in greater 
learning, 141-42 
toaching-learning process, 312 
handicapped 

career education for, 22, 

257-59 
needs, 9 
'*hands-on** 

exposure, at elementary 

school level, 128 
vocational skills exploration 
at the junior high school 
level, 130 
high school. See senior high 
school 

Hollund's occupational classifi- 

ca t ioii ,HC heme. 1 22 
hon^e 

rfhd family, counselor to 
engage help for classroom 
teacher. 196; education, 
i.^vsue one, 222 
career education in, 179-80 
how can teacher start career 

education? 138 
how does career education differ 
from vocational education? 136 
humanities and arts in career 
education, what about? 138 



implementation, initial. 26-28 
implementing career education. 

379-83 
implications 

career education for phi- 
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losophy of teaching, 315-16 
emphasize career, 74-75 
expanding parameters of 

teaching-learning process, 

314-15 

for change, 79-80; in voca- 
tional education in 
academic settings, 164-66; 
for counselors and voca- 
tional educators, 353-54 

long-run, teacher education, 
307-08 

subject matter as motivational 
devices, 312; emphasizing career, 
264-65 

importance of separate identity 

in an integrated structure, issue 

two, 224-25 
infusion changes, 379-80 
in-service education, teachers 

need? 140 
is career education growing? 

139-40 

is education to blame? 77-78 
issues, five basic, 222-29 



job 

for every school leaver, 
concept ten, 244-45 

skills, marketable, for every 
school leaver, concept nine, 
242-44 
junior high school 

challenges of career educa- 
tion, 273 

role of career education, 
275-78 

world of work component, 
129-31 



learner outcomes, 29-30 
learning, greater, research in. 
141-42 

legitimate concerns^ answering 
critics of career education, 
321-30 
leisure time 

arts and humanities. 138 
wise use of, 222 
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list and dates of publications 
(Hoyt'a), 12-14 

Lousiana, prenervicc education, 
141 

low-income. Sec? minority 



Maine, definition of career 

education, 54 
make education as preparation for 
work a major goal, goal two, 
292-93 
making 

change happen, 284-86 
education mean more than 
schooling, goal three, 
293-94 

vocational education a viable 
op|)ortunity for all, issue 
four, 22(>-28 

work meaningful to each 
|)ersoii, 265-66'; more 
satisfying to individual 
worker, concept eight, 
241-42 

marketable skills for every school 

leaver, 242-44 
Michigan preservice education, 

141 

middle school See junior high 
school 

Minnesota, definition of career 

education. 54 
minority 

game plan for career 

education, 246 
groups, National Urban Coali- 
tion s sup|>ort of career 
education for, 7; needs, 9; 
position paper, 19 
occupations as elementary 
school students see them. 
128 

students, asvsuniptions of 
career education, con- 
ceptual. 247-49: process. 
249-52; prograniniat ic. 
252-54 

model for change, business, office. 

and distributive education 

teachers, 281-84 
motivation, work. 125-27 
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National 

Advisory Council on Voca* 
tional Education, 7; support 
of career education, 7 
Education Association, sup* 
port of career education, 6 
Urban Coalition, support for 

career education, 7 
Youth Organizations, support 
for career education, 7 
natural way of extending 

education, secret two, 105-07 
nature of career education, 376-79 
need 

adults, for continuing 
education, position paper, 
18; recurrent, U8 

basic education for workers, 
146 

changes, attitudinal, 370-73; 
in American education, 
367-69; in business-labor* 
industry community, 369-70 
beyond K-8 level, 9 
continuing education, 146 
expertise of counselors, 

191-202 
for career education, 375-77 
program, 89-91 
societal, and career develop- 
ment, 359-64; survival, 20 
student, six to be met, 208-10 
support of career education 
from vocational education, 
166-67; from parents, 
172-73 

Nevada, definition of career 

education, 54 
New Hampshire, definition of 

career education, 54 
New Jersey, definition of career 

education, 54-55 
North Dakota, definition of career 

education, 55 



objections, phony, answering 
critics of career education, 
330-33 
occupations 

as elementary school students 
see them. 128 
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at junior high school level, 
129-31; senior high school 
level, '31-34 

definition of, 155 

sco|)e and nature, 121-24 
occupational 

education, definition of» U)2; 
students, removing road- 
blocks for» goal one, 291-92 

resource persons from 
busine.s8-labor-industry 
communitv» concept five, 
236-:W 

opportunity, making vocational 
education a viable, issue four» 
226-28 

options, question of, 87-88 
organi/.ationul change in educa- 
tion, issue one, 222-24 
outcomes, (>4 
overeducatKi 

students and teachers, 150-51 
worker alienation because of, 
145-46 



parent 

career education in the home, 

l79-8r; 
participation, 172-73 
questions raised, 177-78 
reaction to career education. 

142 

responsibility, 76-77 
suggested activities, 174-76 

Philadelphia, teaching*learning 
process, 312 

philosophical sinularities, career 
education and communitv 
college, 289-97 

philosophy of teaching, impli- 
cations of career education for, 
315-16 

phony objections, answering 
critics of career education, 
330-33 

Policy Studies in Kducation. 

reaction to career education, 112 
position (policv) pa|)er. usoK> 

7, 12. 17-33 ' 
prediction question. 88 
prekindergarten. 222 
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pre.service education, what about? 
141 

price to pay, student needs, 

208-10 
problems 

basic attitudinaK facing 

career education, 336-44 
cause, 39-44; heart of, 38 
process assumptions for career 
education, minority and low- 
income students, 249-52 
programmatic assumptions of 
career education, 22-26; for 
minority and low-income 
students, 252-54 
programs 

characteristics, 136-37 
exchange, employer, labor, 
and school, concept one, 
231-32 

job placement, concept four, 

235-36 
need for, 89-91 
protecting individual freedom of 
choice, issue/ive, 228-29 



questionnaire, Council of Chief 
State School Officers, Career 
Education Task Force, 139-40 
questions 

an approach to good teaching 

techniques, 138 
counselor should be able to 

answer, 200-02 
education fad? 139 
greater learning because of 
career education, 141-42 
how can teacher start career 

education? 139 
how does career education 
differ from vocational 
education? 136 
how do students and others 
react to career education? 
142 

in-service education for 

teachers. 140-41 
is career education growing? 

139-40 
parents raise* 177-78 
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research indicating that career 

education results in greater 

learning, 141-42 
should career education be 

taught as separate subject? 

137 

teacher, 183-89 

what about arts and humani- 
ties in career education? 
138: costs? 140: preservice? 
141 

what are characteristics of 

a good career education 

program? 136-37 
what IS career education? \:\'y. 

future of? 142-43 
what's in it for me? 341-44 
where "s the money? 33(5-37 
will career education work? 

:J8:j-84 
why IS cart'cr education 

necessary at the elementary 

school level? 137 
why was launching career 

education necer»sarv? 136 



rationale for career education in 

the classroom, :nO-12 
reaction to career education. 142 
reasoned choice. 88-89 
reform, educational, answering 

call for. 19-24. response to. 

secret one, 104-05 
temoving roadbiocks, goal one. 

291-92 

le.search. does career education 
result \\\ greatei learning? 

141- 42 

icsouree persons 

from business-lnbor-indust ry 
eonununitv. concept live. 
2:U)-:J8 
using letired workers as, 
concept seven. 240-41 
responsibility of parents, 76-77 
lesults of career education. 

142- 43: of research on career 
education -md grea(**r Ir-arnmg, 
141-42 

letiied w(»rkev< as resource 
persons, concept seven. 240-41 



right to change, 85-86 

role of career education in middle 

and junior high schools, 275-78; 

classroom teachers, 182-89 
roadblocks, 40-44; removing, goal 

one. 291-92 



Santa Barbara (California) 

research on greater learning, 
141-42 

teaching-learning process, 312 
school 

industry job placement 

programs, concept four, 

235-36 

leaver, concept ten, 244-45; 
marketable skills for, 
concept nine» 242-44 
senior high school 

challenges for change, 280-81 
college preparatory, 149 
world of work component. 
131-34 

service 

career guidance as, 205-06 
to students ("ss") challenge, 
203-10 

should career education be taught 

as a separate subject? 136 
significance, in career education 

action, 215-16 

collaboration, 216-18 

work, 21 1-15 
skills 

decision-making, teaching of, 
2(>8-69 

marketable, concept nine, 
242-44 

societal 

case for career education. 
144-48 

needs and career level, 359-64 
Specialty Oriented Student (sos) 

program, 12 
standards, education, answering 

critics of career education, 

:r24-27 

state departments of education, 
support of usoK position paper, 
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steps, six, to removing roadblocks, 

goal one, 291-92 
structural change in education, 

issue one, 222-24 
students 

acquainting with world of 
paid employment, 267-68 
helping see relationships 
between education and 
work, goal four, 295-96 
minority and low-income, 
assumptions, conceptual, 
247-49; process of career 
education, 249-52; program- 
matic, 252-54 
occupational education, 
removing roadblocks for, 
goal one, 291-92 
reaction to career education? 
142 

service to ("»s"), comi)etencius 

of counselors, 203-10 
over- and undereducated, 151 
study, emphasis on, 72-73 
subhaccalaureate level, needs, 19 
subaspects of the world of work. 

120-27 
subject malter 

emphasixing career implica- 
tions of, 26-4-65 
use as motivational device, 
312-14 
support 

career education's need for by 
vocational education, 
166-68 
of career education by 

nationnl associations, coun- 
cils, organisations. 6-7: by 
state departments of 
education, 7 
parents, necessity for, 172-73 



tasks, initial implementation, 

26-28 
Taylorism 

students. 14o 
teachers. 1 50 
workers, 145 
team teaching, efforts in American 
education, 151-52 



teacher 

business, office and distrib- 
utive, 281-84 
emphasizing accomplishment, 
315 

education, four basic assump- 
tions, 300-06 
help from counselors, 192-96 
how to start career education, 
138 

need for in-service education, 
140 

over- and undereducated, 

150- 51 

reaction to career education, 
142 

role in career education, 

182-89 
worker alienation, 150; 

activities to overcoqie» 

151- 52 
teaching 

decision-making skills, 268-69 
techniques, an approach to, 
138 

work habits, 266-67 
Tennessee, definition of career 

education, 55 
territoriality, 143 
Texas, definition of career 

education, 55 
twenty counselor competencies, 

196-99 



undereducated 
students, 151 
teachers, 150-51 
worker alienation, 145-46 
unemployment rates, 37-38 
United States Chamber of 

Commerce, 7 
using retired workers as resource 
persons, concept seven, 240-41 
Utah, definition of career 
education, 55 



values 

question of, 87 
work, 125-27, 364-65 
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vocation, (left nit ion of, KSr) 
vocational 

curriculum, existing, 149 
education, as a program 
(counselor), 206-08; broad- 
ening goals, issue three, 
225-26; bedrock for career 
education, 163-64; carevi 
education as a substiti 
for? 99-100; how does career 
education differ? 136; 
importance of integrated 
structure, issue two, 224-25; 
viable opportunities for all, 
issue four, 226-28 
educators, implications for, 
353-54 

implications for change in 
academic settings, 164-66 

skills training, counselor 
function, 193-94 



Washington 

definition of career education, 
56 

preservice education, 141 
West Virginia (Hamlin), research 

on greater learning, 141-42; 

teaching-learning process, 312 
what are characteristics of career 

education program? 136-37; is 

career education? 73-77, 135 
why is career education necessary 

at elementary school level? 137; 

was launching career education 

necessary? 136 
will career ediu'atioii work? 

3a3-84 
women 

needs, 9 

position paper, 18 
w<)rk(er) 

adjectives describing, 126 
alienation, origins, 149; over- 
and undereducated, 150-51, 
position paper, 18; reducing, 
secret seven, 111-12; solu- 
tions for, 147-48; sympton)S 
at college level. 15(); 
Taylonsm, 145: teacher, 
150-51, undereducated, 
145-46 



analogous to t'li'MUMitary 
sriiool students. 149 

and careers, 357-59; the labor 
market, 351; the workplace, 
351-53 

arts and humanities in 
relation to, 138 

college level, 150 

commonality for all individ- 
uals, secret five, 109-10 

definition, 153; official USOE, 
19-21 

emphasis in elementary 
school, 127-28 

evaluation sample activities, 
junior high school, 130 

experience for all, concept 
three, 234-35 

exploration through work 
experience, junior high 
school, 129-31; senior high 
school, 131-34 

future meaning, 346-50 

habits, at elementary school 
level, secret six, 110-11; 
teaching, 266-67 

helping students see relation- 
ships between education 
and, goal four, 295-96 

making meaningful to all, 
265-66; more satisfactory, 
concept eight, 241-42 

motivation, 125-27 

nature of, 120-21 

negative side, as well as 
positive, 126 

preparation for, as goal of 

career education, 20, 142 
retired, using as resource 

person, concept seven, 

240-41 
scoi)e of, 121-24 
setting, classroom as, 315 
significance of in career 

education, 211-15 
values, 125-27, 364-65 
world of, components at 

various levels, 127-34 
Wyoming, definition of career 
education, 56 
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Dr. Kenneth B. Hoyt 

Career Education 

It is safe to say that no one can truly understand the meaning and 
implications of career education unless he or she has been liberally 
exposed to the thoughts of Kenneth B. Hoyt. 

Dr. Hoyt has been associated with the career education movement 
since long before it received its name. He began writing and speaking 
about the importance of making education more responsive to the career 
development needs of students during the decade of the 1950s. 

For this volume. Dr. Hoyt was asked to select the materials which 
provide the best overview of his approaches to the concepts, institu- 
tions, practices, and beneficiaries of the career education movement. 
Some of the papers in this book have been published before, but they 
have never been gathered together in a single statement designed to 
provide a full understanding of both the development and the current 
status of career education's basic concepts. 

Kenneth B. Hoyt is Associate Commissioner of Education for Career 
Education in the U.S. Office of Education. He has served as professor of 
education at the University of Maryland and the University of Iowa, 
where he was also head of the Division of Counselor Education. He is an 
active member of numerous personnel guidance and educational associa- 
tions, and he is a popular speaker at group meetings and conventions. 
Dr. Hoyt has published over one hundred books, monographs, and 
articles. He is the only individual to have received both the Distin- 
guished Service Award from the Association on Counselor Education 
and Supervision and the Distinguished Service Award from the 
American Vocational Association. 
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